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For better resistance to heat and aging 
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ACCELERATED AGING TESTS show 
A that the use of 2 MT in rubber 
stocks results in superior resistance 
to heat and oxidation. A comparison 
of the effect of 2 MT and MBT is 


shown in the data below. The heat 
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resistance of the compositions was 
obtained by aging test specimens in 
an air oven at 212° F. Resistance to 
oxidation was determined by aging 
the stocks in an oxygen bomb, operat- 
ed at 158° at 300 psi oxygen pressure. 


TEST RECIPES 


Compound 


Smoked Sheets 
Zinc Oxide 
Stearic Acid 
Neozone D 
Sulfur 

2mMT 

MBT 


A B 
100 100 
10 10 
2 2 
1 1 
2.75 2.75 
0.75 - 
- 0.85 


Cure: 60 min. at 267° F. 


The tensile strengths and elongations at break before and after 
aging are shown in Table I. 


TABLE |! 


Tensile Strength (psi) 


Compound A 
Accelerator 2mT 
Original . 4300 
After aging 2 days at 100°C 
oven oe ee oe 2800 
After aging 16 days in oxy- 
gen bomb . ce ewe ae? 3100 


ae BOTH STOCKS exhibit prac- 
tically identical original proper- 
ties, the superior aging characteristics 
of the 2 MT accelerated stock are 
clearly shown by the fact that it re- 
tained a much higher proportion of 
the original strength and elongation 
MBT accelerated 


than the com- 


pound. 

The advantage of accelerating with 
2 MT is confirmed by the superior 
service of tires built from stocks con- 
taining it. 

Other important advantages for 
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% Elongation at Break 


B A B 
MBT 2mMT MBT 
4300 7390 740 

225 580 200 
1625 680 560 


Accelerator 2MT inrubberstocksare: 
Exceptionally low heat build-up. 
Outstanding resistance to flex-cracking. 
Little tendency to revert during long 

curing. 
Excellent resistance to tear at elevated 
temperatures. 

These characteristics suggest the use 
of Accelerator 2 MT in all com- 
pounds for dynamic service where 
the vulcanizate is exposed to severe 
mechanical working such as in tires, 
belts and vibration dampeners. 


Write us for specific reecommenda- 
tions on use of Accelerator 2 MT. 


BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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New Report Available 


“The Effect of Fuels Contain- 
ing Aromatic Hydrocarbons on 
Neoprene Hose’’ describes re- 
sults of simulated service tests 
on fuel line hose. Seven months’ 
flexing on hose containing aro- 
matic fuel produces little 
change in hose. Effect of one- 
side contact with aromatic fuel 
is compared with effect of total 
immersion. An interesting 
booklet. Extra copies available 
on request. 


Neoprene Type NC 


Neoprene Type NC is a new 
general-purpose elastomer 
which, in the unvulcanized 
state, is resistant to rapid mill- 
breakdown, thermal softening 
and collapse. These special 
properties make the use of neo- 
prene Type NC advantageous 
in the manufacture of thin- 
walled extruded goods which 
must hold their shape during 
processing and curing, and for 
large-sized hose and low duro- 
meter molded products. Recom- 
mendations for the use of neo- 
prene Type NC are contained 
in Report 47-2. Extra copies 
are available on request. 


Reprinted Articles 
from Trade Magazines 


1. New Outlets for Rubber Through 
Latex—by Dr. C. J. Mighton, 
India Rubber World—February, 
1947. 

2. State of Cure of Neoprene Vul- 
canizates—by D. B. Forman 
and R. R. Radcliff, Jndustria! & 
Engineering Chemistry — October, 
1946. 


, 


Neoprene Applications in Prod- 
uct Design—by S. W. McCune, 
III. Machinery, January and Feb- 
ruary, 1947. 

4. Backrinding of Molded Prod- 
ucts—by Embert L. Stangor. 
Rubber Age, January, 1947. 


5. Coating of Air Duct Systems— 
Heating and Ventilating—Janu- 
ary, 1947. 

6. Vulcanization of GR-S with 
Halogen Compounds—by B. M. 
Sturgis, A. A. Baum, and J. H. 


Trepagnier— /ndustrial & Engi- 
neering Chemistry, January, 1947. 


Copies of all these reports and 
reprints may be obtained by 
writing to: 

RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


E.4 du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Office of Publication, Orange, Conn., with Editorial 
id-Class Matter at the Post Office at Orange, Conn 
$4.00: Single Copies 35 Cents 


under the act 
Address Mail to New York Offi 
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Resilient parts made from HYCAR may be had in analmost limitless num- 
synthetic rubber sfay resilient. That’s ber of combinations, each designed to CHECK THESE 
‘ partly because of HYCAR’s unusual meet the specific service conditions SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 
sh chemical stability—its resistance to _ of the finished part. Parts made from —_—-. 
n, oil and gas, acids and most other HYCAR have seen service in ever} 2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE —vp fo 250° 
“y, chemicals. And parts made from HY- industry, giving long life, depend- ‘“ prorat ae oteandeah biaatacieal 
} CAR are extremely resistant to the ability, and economical operation. natural rubber. 
I- effects of oxidation, sunlight, and That’s why we say ask your supplier ” aoe canaeeeeieiuananes 
3 mal ng 8 HEAR ving rps me tom HcaR Tar | *55 one to 
r, positive seal through years of service ee — _ 6. UGHT WEIGHT 15% te 25% lighter thon 
; ; cult or routine. You'll learn for your- many other synthetic rubbers. 3 
7 pay a ee ae ye a > Seen self that it’s wise to use HYCAR for 7, oa ss 
’ light and salt air pont ——— sane Sees ° Fsegeoreamrape peg oy la wind 
a For more information, please write is ; 
Other unusual and valuable prop- Dept. HA-4,B. F. Goodrich Chemical 7 ac ater ues Pre wo a 
erties are listed in the box at the right. Company, Rose Building, Cleveland “aedetas ail 
But most important, these properties 15, Ohio. 
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Beauty may he 
only 
Skin deep, 


BUT... 


it goes a long way toward selling your 
rubber products! Philblack A makes your 
product /Jook better and feel better, too. And underneath those 
“good looks” are real character qualities that make 





surface 
Philblack A outstanding. 

Yes! Philblack A gives your finished product a longer and more 
useful life... greater resistance to cuts, cracks and abrasion. More 
resilience, too. Those are some of the reasons why Philblack A 
is so popular with the makers of tires. Actual performance has 
proved that tires and tubes made with Philblack A are sturdy... 


can .vithstand wea:x and tear! 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack “Q Division 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN | BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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For 
those Special 


wees Natural Rubber ..c Rubber Latex 
GR-S and GR-S Latex 


SPECIFY NAUGATUCK ACCELERATORS 


LOW TEMPERATURE CURING 


Z-B-X and C-P-B (Butyl Xanthates) 
with D-B-A ACTIVATION 








LATEX COMPOUNDING 
ARAZATE * BUTAZATE * ETHAZATE * 


METHAZATE (Dithiocarbamates) with 
O-X-A-F (Zinc Mercaptobenzothiazole) 


with 


&> 
qa 
G. 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 





NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United Ftales Rubber Company 








When the Beaver State presents its business card. it 
could justifiably read, “Enterprise, Unlimited.” Indus- 
try re-discovered Oregon during the war. It found 
boundless opportunities capable of providing a liveli- 
hood for 10 times the state's present population. 


Topographical, soil and climatic features make possible 
a variety of agricultural pursuits. The fabulous Willa- 
mette Valley—some three million acres—is a cornucopia 
of agricultural wealth. A tremendous quantity of lum- 
ber is available. The state has one-fourth of the coun- 
try’s standing saw timber. Salmon fisheries and woolen 
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*& One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based 
on industrial oppor- 
tunitiesin the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


goods are world-famous. Portland’s roomy harbor is a 
flourishing gateway of foreign commerce. 


Huge Bonneville Dam assures ample and economical 
power. A new development program calls for four more 
dams. Oregon is noted for low electric rates. 


Union Pacific provides Oregon with excellent freight 
and passenger transportation. Gigantic locomotives 
haul the state’s products eastward over the “strategic 
middle route.” And—just recently—Union Pacific in- 
augurated daily Streamliner service on the “City of 
Portland” between Portland and Chicago: the first 
railroad to provide such service. 


For future industrial enterprise, remember Oregon. For 
assistance in selecting industrial sites and for unsur- 
passed rail transportation, just... 


be Specific - say Union Pacific’ 


Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for information 
regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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For technical data please write Dept. CA-4 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ......: 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


GEON polyvinyl! materials » HYCAR American rubber * KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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A hairline off = an imperfect cube 


A hairline off dimension affects the weight, 
area and length of four sides of a cube. 

Seemingly incidental, but in the con- 
sideration of precision machinery, that hair- 
line can mean money and trouble. 

One part, one-thousandth of an inch off, 
can upset the smooth functioning of a high 
piece of equipment... resulting in constant 
adjustment . . . even costly repair... and 
not quite perfect work. 

Robertson equipment is precision made 

. as perfect as any man-made product can 
be. And, it is made by craftsmen skilled from 
many years of making Robertson machinery 
only. Carefully made and tailor-made . . . to 


your exacting specifications. 


Remember the name: Robertson and 


link it with “Precision Made Equipment.” 


HIGH-PRESSURE HYDRAULIC PUMPS 
LEAD SHEATH STRIPPING MACHINES 
CLOSED LEAD MELTING POTS 
SPECIAL DIE BLOCKS 


EXTRUSION PRESSES 
DIES AND CORES 
HYDRO-PNEUMATIC ACCUMULATORS 
HOSE LEAD ENCASING PRESSES 





COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


125-135 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 
Designers and Builders of all Types of Lead Encasing Machinery 
Since 1858 
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LED REWs ee 
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“ue LEADING | 






CAPRIC 


vast PRODUCERS § 
LI aa ' O K 


“SB DISTILLED 


STEARIC ACID 


GLYCERINE HIGH GRAVITY FATTY 


GLYCERINE CRUDE 88% 


\auio Pier ACIDS 


« 
also PLASTICIZER SC 
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WECOLINE DIVISION 


E. F. DREW & CO., INC. + 15 EAST 26th ST. - NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Boston: Chamber of Commerce Building ° Chicago: 919 N. Michigan Avenue 





@@ 


more economical 


shaping and bagging 


+ hee E new, electrically controlled NRM 
Pressure Shaper and Baggers are giving 
many tire plants advantages which add up 
to better workmanship and lower produc- 


tion costs. They can do the same for you. 


1. Operator fatigue is lessened. 
Workers are released from a hard, 
grueling operation for less difficult, 
more productive work. 


2. Spread cords resulting from faulty 
manual bagging are eliminated. 


3. Passenger tires and volume- 

produced truck tires are shaped and 
bagged as rapidly as they can 
be handled. 
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These new NRM Shaper and Baggers are 
available in two sizes—one for tires up to 
7.50” x 20”—and the other for sizes up to 
12.75" x 24”. Write today for full, complete 


engineering and performance data. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 
General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
NEW YORK ¢ AKRON e CHICAGO « BOSTON 


TC ee Pe 5 Siena 
Grn ty “ 
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UNITED’S SRF TYPE CARBON BLACK 


DIXIE 20—KOSMOS 20 an SRF (Semi Reinforcing 
Furnace) type carbon black possesses perfect balancing 
of all the component properties essential to satisfactory 
rubber performance. DIXIE 20—KOSMOS 20 is out- 
standing for ease of processing, good plasticity, fast 
ohi-Me) Mall] e-MmallolaMa-S11-1al akolale Mm (ohwamal-toim Leilene] om Lal) 
wise rubber compounder insists on UNITED BLACKS; 
DIXIE 20—KOSMOS 20 is his favorite SRF black. 












RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Charleston 27, West Virginia 
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W-anew 
non- staining , 
oil-resi stant : 

rubber— 


— 


AT 


cain! 


ERES the latest advance in synthetic rubber — 
CHEMIGUM N-ANS. Its non-staining character- 
istics are excellent. It maintains CHEMIGU M's 
unusually easy processability. Moreover. it gives you 

SIX important advantages: 
1. GREATER UNIFORMITY—doesn't toughen 
during prolonged heat treatment. /t is heat-stable! 

LOW COMPRESSION SET 
b 3. GOOD HEAT AGING 
. LOW SOLVENT SWELL 
advantages 5. HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH 
6. A PLASTICIZER FOR VINYL RESINS 

CHEMIGUM N.-ANS is now available in quantity. For 


sample and full information, write: Goodyear. Chem- 
ical Products Division. Plastics and Coatings Dept.. 


Akron 16. Ohio. | 


DF YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Technical 
Bulletin No. 31 


on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of ZINC OXIDE 














GR-S — X-349 


with 100 Parts of 


Zinc Oxide 























X-349 is defined by Office of Rubber Reserve as iri : 
ips i ae : COMPOUND NC. 31 
follows: “A copolymer made with a limited amount ot 
= vas : . . p GR-S—X-349 100.0 
Dixie modifier fed increment wise. Because of its high , a 
PRY . _ Sulfur 3.25 
Mooney, heat softening 1s required to obtain satistactory MBT 1.25 
processing; polymerization temperature and conversion DPG a ae 0.15 
lower than usual. Coagulated with salt and acetic acid. Coumarone-indene Resin 72 
gists ~ = . . si 5.0 
Similar toGerman Buna S-3.It1s hoped that superior tread E.L.C. Magnesia 
pias : ‘ ee “ ZINC OXIDE 100.0 
wear in tires made from this polymer will be exhibited. 
ORIGINAL RESULTS 
Modulus Tear Resistance 
Load (psi ati Tested at: 
Ti f Cure Tensile Strength Per Cent eee ) for Elongation of Permanent Shore oe 
Min. at 45 Lt (psi) Elongation et Hardness 
: Z a2 " Room m 
200 300 400 500 Tens. 100°C. 
2 1200 925 145 220 330 435 52 45 196 77 
4 2480 710 340 610 915 1300 .19 51 85 42 
7.5 2170 565 420 725 1180 1715 5 55 85 46 
15 1500 390 575 1000 2 10 57 79 44 
30 1750 380 700 1125 11 58 70 37 
45 1960 420 615 1040 1690 14 59 70 38 
60 1670 405 580 1050 1630 12 59 70 35 
90 1980 430 620 1010 1710 11 60 64 37 
Goodyear-Healey Pendulum Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer)* Cut-Growth Resistance 
rt c Tested at 70° C. 
ime of Cure Inches Failure 
bata a 2 R pene ied nche 
Min. at 45 Lb. yi Be ent Hardness Per Cent SGN Max. Dynamic Compression 
in mm. Rebound Initial Per Cent Temp. Rise 
~ Comp. Permanent Set : : > 
Shore Rex < Initial Final 300 Cyc. 
60 7.13 68.6 59 61 20.7 15'-=3.0 26.5 9.5 12.1 48 
Test Conditions: 143 Lb. Load. 0.175” Stroke. 100° C. Oven Temp. 


HE results with X-349 give further 

confirmation of the observation that 
better reinforcing properties with Zinc 
Oxide are obtained with the high Mooney 
polymers. (See Technical Bulletin No. 
28 reporting results with X-272, now 
known as GR-S-16.) 

The X-349 was not heat-softened prior 
to compounding: the polymer was given 
a 10 minute cold break-down, but failed 
to band on the mill. Hot milling followed 
(starting temperature 93°C.) during 
which time the coumarone-indene resin 


and sulfur were added; the stock was 
cooled and the Zinc Oxide and remaining 
compounding materials added. The Zine 
Oxide apparently exerts a plasticizing ac- 
tion, since the stock banded satisfactorily. 

The results are outstanding in com- 
parison with Standard GR-S with respect 
to tensile, modulus, tear resistance and 
rebound. Previous experience with Buna 
S-3 would indicate that the advantages 
for X-349 would persist after heat-soften- 
ing. Tests with heat-softened X-349 are 
now in progress and will be reported later. 


Uniform Quality HORSE HEAD ZINC OXIDES 





ge %, 
s > 160 FRONT STREET 
Products Distributed by THE NEW 


NEW YORK e« CHICAGO e BOSTON 








THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


« NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
e CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO 
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recipes: 


How to Make a Fine 
Finished Rubber Product! 




















Take any one of Buffalo’s Standard Reclaims, blend with GRS or withCrude Rubber and 


compounding agents; you'll market a product that gives EXTRA economy and perform- 
ance...has SUPERIOR sales appeal! 


NATURAL WHOLE TIRE SYNTHETIC PEEL 
Black Diamond L...127...5003... 2013 U. §. 5212 
SYNTHETIC WHOLE TIRE NATURAL CARCASS 
U.S. 140... U.S. 1013 Tioga... 4506... 4536 
NATURAL PEEL NATURAL TUBE 
Special 33... 5203 Bison... Red Oak 





U. S$. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 18, N. Y. © (Plant at Buffalo, N. Y.) 


TRENTON ...H. M. ROYAL, Inc., 689 Pennington Avenue ° TORONTO ...H. VAN DER LINDE, Ltd., 156 Yonge Street 


64 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers 
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Manufacturing Plant 


CHICAGO 
a 

. TOLEDO 
SOUTH BEND / 


/ 
/ 


AKRON © 





@ YOUNGSTOWN 


@ CANTON 


AT * TOLEDO WITHIN THE HUB OF THE NATION’S GREAT INDUSTRIAL AREA 


® Location well-suited to many types of manufacturing needs. 


® Adaptable to smail tool parts production. 


® Two sidings connecting with New York Central Railroad, run the 
length of the building. 





that office 
ti00- 
2? 


Now an opportunity for manufacturers of screw machine 
products, small tool,automotive parts,and similar allied 
industry to purchase or lease this excellent manufactur- 
ing plant at Toledo, Ohio. Known as Building No. 33, 
formerly leased to Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., it is 
within the factory area of that corporation. 

Ideally located within the hub of the nation’s great 
industrial area, Building No. 33 offers you ready access 
to both your potential markets and supply sources. 


BUILDING: Three stories and basement, total floor area of 
some 350,000 sq. ft. of reinforced concrete and brick 
construction recently modernized. Four freight elevators 
—incandescent and fluorescent lighting. 


FOR A MORE COMPLETE DESCRIPTION WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE AP-82. 

















GOVERNMENT Silanes 
OWNED 


SURPLUS PLANTS 


far Assets ApmunisTraTion 


” OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
EAST 13TH AND EUCLID AVENUE ~- 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 














)3-T 







Ut. Veruon-Weedterry Ulla © Selling ®)Agents 
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abric Uniformity Means 
Production Speed with Zuality 


Top production speed consistent with quality is always the 


\.. watchword of rubber processors. 










ee 
Fa ee i ae 
Po ftp Xb o 
/ Ut/, Ce | ‘ e 
Ark st Il ~~ Mt. Vernon fabrics—better, tougher, more uniform than ever 
1X / { All H | / 
/ Ti Hf OS If {i 
/ | he 7 { e ° . 
) Wi j || |j\\ — —are the answer to exacting production demands. Choice 
f \ f ie / I} ie —-si 


grades of cotton uniformly spun and woven into Mt. Vernon 
fabrics result in uniform absorption, strength, toughness and 
resiliency—easier, faster calendaring. For speed with quality 


—specify Mt. Vernon fabrics. 





rr er 


uniformity makes 
the big difference 





TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 


40 WORTH ST. + NEW YORK 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO * NEW ORLEANS ¢ ATLANTA « BALTIMORE « BOST 
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er a 
TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE. | 






VALVE CAP 















VULCANIZER 


One 


BIG FAMILY— 
Jand Mey? Ay scnader 


Schrader has devoted more than a century ex- 





i clusively to the scientific study and manufactur- | 
ing of a line of products to control compressed air. | 
How well Schrader has succeeded in reaching 
its objectiv eis evidenced in the completeness of 
its line and its world-wide acceptance. 

Sehrader valves are adaptable to various 
types of tubes. rims. wheels—on every type 
of pneumatic tired vehicle, from half ton 
jeeps to twenty ton giants. 

As a result of this pioneering and leader- fi. 
ship. Schrader has rightfully earned the_ a 

ej 


title. STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


“Sey 


| — 





i¥ 
os 


AIR CHUCK 





Schrader send i | 





PRODUCTS } rag . ° A CATALOG OF A 
ers j COMPLETE TIRE 
CONTROL THE AIR = 2S’ SERVICE 
ve ig If you have not re- ) 


ceived your copy of 
=, d Schrader Catalog 
* No. 48-A, write to- 
VALVE CAP : day to Box No. 240, 
4 General Post Office, 

Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


A. SCHRADER’ S SON, Division of Scovill Sduiilieaniahas Caeminy, 2 unm 4 BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK CRU 
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They said it couldn’t be done... 
So we did its 


HEN specifications for this high altitude 
oxygen mask were set up, many “ex- 


perts” in the use of latices and mixes said flatly 
that the job couldn’t be done with latex. The 
intricate system of ducts, the metal insert in 
the nose piece, the rigid tolerances, they 
claimed, were just too much to expect from a 
water system. 

So... American Anode researchers and en- 
gineers went ahead and did it—produced the 
forms, engineered the production, and helped 
turn out finished masks by the millions. 

It’s typical of the many “impossible” jobs 
that we have taken on for our customers and 
prospects. And we believe that it proves that 
the possible uses for latices and mixes are 
practically limitless. 

Do you have an idea for a new product that 
you don’t know how to produce? We're not 
miracle workers, but we believe that we'll 


come closer to working miracles with latices 


— 


Waiccaadaacy Fae Ghee Cheval Co. than anyone else in the country. That’s why 


we offer vou the services of our research and 


technical staff to help you with any product or 


“Say 


problem which you may now have. 

Latices and compounded mixes of GEON, 
HYCAR, Saran, neoprene, crude rubber, and 
GR-S are available. For more information 
about these modern materials and methods for 


using them, please write Dept. AH-2, American 





Anode Inc., 60 Cherry Street, Akron, Ohio. 


RICAN ANODE 


INCORPORATED 
CRUDE AND AMERICAN RUBBER LATICES, WATER CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS 
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“FINISHES’’.. . by Stanley 


What catches a craftsman’s eye? 
Gleaming metal .. . keen edges... 
colorful handles with durable, glis- 
tening finishes? 

All are important. That’s why it 
was necessary to develop special 
finishes for the world’s best-known 
line of hand tools . . . finishes that 
would withstand rough handling 
by greasy, gritty, sweaty palms. And 








Lacquers 


Stanley specialists found the solu- 
tion .. . again the “special finish for 
the special job’, typical of the re- 
search for which Stanley is famous. 


If you have a product, regardless of 
its material, requiring a finish with 
special characteristics, ask us about 
it. Stanley Chemical Company, East 
Berlin, Connecticut. 


STANLEY CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 
Synthetics 


Japans 


Enamels 





3. ae a 
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Your 

copy of 
this 

booklet 

Is ready. . . 
































It illustrates and describes the various types of 
resses successfully used by the country’s largest 
P Prod 8 ADAMSON UNITED PRODUCTS 
manufacturers of rubber and plastics products. 
Designs of the various units illustrated are available * Mills ee 
° ; af am * Refiners one * Automatic Curing 
for reproduction or they may be revised to meet spe- oaibtinn ‘Seaubeeteeie- gece 
; ee ; . ; A 
cific operational or product requirements. A letter -/Aidibias acu « leittabin tis 
requesting a copy places you under no obligation. pe ey ee > Comminaien bhabe. 
We also invite your inquiry concerning presses for — rere sbaioenene pes sipersiess 
new or unusual applications. Our engineers will gladly : Pere * Vulcanizers * Plywood Presses 
cooperate with your own technical staff in the develop- cong l i a * Auxiliary 
ment and design of all types of equipment and processes * Calender Wind-ups * Hydraulic Presses Equipment 
for rubber and plastics manufacture. 
ADAMSON UNITED 
Largest Supplier of Hydraulic Presses For The Ri 
AKRON, OHIO: 
in the New York Area address inquiries to the address inquiries to 
441 Lexington Ave., New York City iad Chicago, Mlinois 


| _ Subsidiory of United 
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SILASTIC* 


we ARNISHES 


RESINS 






ae FLUIDS 


Cc ORNING™ 


GREASES 
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In Arctic Cold or Oven Heat... 





EFFECTS OF LOW TEMPERATURES 
ON THE HARDNESS OF SILASTIC 
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SILASTIC 167 


oe 


TEMPERATURE IN °F 


SILASTIG STAYS ELASTIC! 








Silastic remains flexible at lower temperatures than any 
other rubber-like material, and still keeps its resiliency at 
temperatures far above the limits of any natural or synthetic 
rubbers. The graph reproduced above shows how little the 
various kinds of Silastic increase in hardness at temperatures 
down to — 70°F. 


In every case, the values given in this graph are the maxi- 
mum durometer readings obtainable at the test temperature. 
Even more important in many low temperature applications 
is the fact that these same hardness values will be obtained 
even after the test samples have been exposed for an 
indefinitely long period of time at 300-350°F. 


Brittle points are also of primary importance to anyone 
seeking a rubber-like material useful at both extremely low 
and high temperatures. The brittle points of the various 
kinds of Silastic were determined by holding the samples at 
progressively lower temperatures for 5 hours. 


Brittle point values ranging from —7O°F. to —100°F. are 
given in the table at the right. 


For information about Silastic as a gasketing material 
write for leaflet No. U 13-1. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION -: MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York « Chicago ¢ Cleveland « Los Angeles 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 


BRITTLE POINTS OF SILASTIC 
(ASTM D 736-43T) 


after 5 hours exposure to test temperature 








Silastic F. C. 
120 —90 to —100 —68to —73 | 
125 —~90 to —100 —68 to —73 
150 —70 —57 
160 —70 to —90 —57to —68 | 
160 Red —90 —68 | 
167 —80 —62 
180 8, —68 | 
181 —80 —62 | 











*TRADE MARK, DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
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FIRST IN SILICONES 
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PETROLEUM 


} 


ove INTERMEDIATES 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


mB 


PAINTS & VARNISH 


SYNTHETIC ORGANICS 


Lo Goo need this 
VERSATILE 


From petroleum to plastics 

.. synthetic organics to solvents, Boron 

Fluoride Etherate is a valuable cata- 

lytic chemical with a far-reaching range 
of uses. 

Some of the principal reactions cata- 
lyzed by this new General Chemical 
Company fluorine compound are listed 
at the right. Others are covered in ref- 
erence after reference in technical lit- 
erature containing extensive data on 
the reactions catalyzed by BF3 as well 
as by its complexes with other organic 
molecules. Repeatedly, menticn is made 
of its superiority to other catalysts since 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Sules and Technical Service Offices: Albany + Atlanta 

Kirmingham + Boston + Bridgeport + Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago 

Cleveland + Denver - Detroit + Houston + Kansas City + Los Angeles 

Minneapolis +» New York «+ Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + Providence 

San Francisco + Seattle + St. Louis « Wenatchee & Yakima (Wash.) 

In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 


Montreal - Toronto . Vancouver 


+ Baltimore 


NEW .CcATALY ST? 


reactions are moderated and fewer un- 
desirable by-products result. 

Boron Fluoride Etherate is commer- 
cially available in drums. Thus, you can 
investigate it for immediate application 
in your development or production pro- 
gram, confident that your needs for full 
scale manufacturing use can be met. 

For further information, write to 
General Chemical Company, Fluorine 
Division, 40 Rector Street, New York 
6, N. Y An outline of your proposed 
application for this new catalyst will 
enable our technical staff to work with 
you toward a solution of your problem. 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





BASIC CHEMICALS 





Physical Properties 


Formula: 


Molecular Weight: 141.9 
Melting Point: Less than —60°C 
Boiling Point: 125°C 

Specific Gravity: 1.14 at 25°C 
%BF,: 47.8% min. 


Some of the Principal Reactions 
Catalyzed by BF; 


1. Polymerization of unsaturated 
compounds such as olefins, diole- 
fins, vinyl ethers, fatty oils, and ter- 
penes. The products may be solid 
polymers useful as plastics or liq- 
uids as in the bodying of drying 
oils for paints and varnishes. 


2. Condensation of aromatic nu- 
clei with olefins and diolefins, par- 
affins and olefins, and aromatic 
nuclei or olefins with acids. 


3. As a cyclizing agent for rubber. 
4. As an esterification catalyst. 


5. Asa catalyst in the synthesis of 
aliphatic acids from alcohols and 
carbon monoxide. 


6. As a promoter and dehydrating 
agent in the sulfonation and nitra- 
tion of aromatic compounds. 
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UST ” 


workers / 


AVAILABLE ONLY IN DRUMS, HALF DRUMS AND QUARTER DRUMS. 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENSEKE BROTHERS 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A. 
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| er Serving the 


Rubber Processing 
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For Washers - Crackers - ING t kes 
CISION BUILT — 



























Refiners - Mills - Calenders , 


All Types: All Sizes - 


In the hardest, most exacting 
rolling applications in the rubber 
processing industry, you will find 
UNITED ROLLS serving better, more 
efficiently, more economically. Their con- 
sistently superior performance is the result 


F of many years experience in roll design and 
manufacture, sound engineering and unsurpassed 

0- production facilities. Unsparing research, and con- 

tic stant study of the industry's requirements, have made 

ves and kept them favorites with rubber manufacturers in 

all parts of the world. 
of 
ol 
| UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Plants at Pittsburgh - Vandergrift - New Castle - Youngstown - Canton 
Subsidiary: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 


Affiliates: Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd., Sheffield, England 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
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ST. JOE lead-free ZINC ORIDES 


MADE BY A PATENTED ELECTRO-THERMIC PROCESS -: - 


nl THE FLEXIBILITY OF THE 
PROCESS IS VALUABLE TO 


PARTIAL VIEW OF ELECTRO-THERMIC FURNACE—These fur- CONSUMERS 
naces are about as high as a four-story building, 37 to 40 feet 


overall, with an inside diameter of 69 inches. a, a 
sive with this Company—enables our 
metallurgists not only to produce zinc 
oxides of exceptional purity and uni- 
formity, but to exercise close control 
over the size and shape of the con- 
stituent particles. Thus the consumer is 
assured of the precise type required 
for his individual needs. | 





Wide selectivity in size and shape 
of zinc oxide particles is but one 
phase of the broad service we offer 


to consumers. 








' St. Joe lead-free Zine Oxide is 
warehoused in all principal cities. 
From our centrally located smelter at 
Josephtown, Pa., we ship direct to the 
principal consuming centers. 


ST. JOSEPH 


LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17 lice 


ELDORADO 5-3200 





ft kt ott 


PLANT AND LABORATORY, JOSEPHTOWN, BEAVER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 














they are compounded by experts for: 
%& low modulus 
% high tensile strength 
% softness of texture 
+ rapid film build-up 


Ask for samples of these special Lotols and compare 
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NATIONAL- 
_ STANDARD 
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XACTLY. If you have a tough problem in- 

volving the application of wire to rubber 

. or if you need to find just the right wire for 
the results you want, we offer you our help. 


Here at Nationai-Standard we are continu- 
ally developing special wire for new prod- 
ucts; better wire and improved methods of 
application for every conceivable wire-and- 
rubber combination... 

. WIRE FOR TIRES—braided wires, wire 
tape and single wires, and cost-saving applica- 
tion machinery—developments that go far 
today in making bead failures a rarity... 


. WIRE FOR BELTS—strong, high-precision 


wire, twisted and stranded into fine wire rope 
to give V-belts, flat belts and conveyor belts 









much longer life and far greater load capacity 
than ever before... 


. WIRE FOR HOSE AND TUBING—wire of 
any drawable metal in flat or tubular braids of 
many types, to meet any requirement from the 
shielding of fine radio wire to the reinforcement 
of hose carrying tremendous fluid pressures. 


In close cooperation with engineers in the rub- 
ber industry and in other fields, National- 
Standard has helped perfect these and many 
other important applications. Developing and 
producing special wire for special purposes 
has been our main job for almost 40 years. So 
perhaps our experience, our unique engineer- 
ing and manufacturing facilities can help you 
with your wire and wire fabricating problems 

. Starting with the toughest one you've got! 


DIVISIONS. OF NATIONAL- STANDARD COMPANY 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 
Round Stee! Wire, Small Sizes 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
Jersey City, N. J. 

















, 
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* Would it be Pine Tar 
| as a Softener for Rubber? 


* Have You Tried 
RESINEX L-4? 


That problem of finding a suitable softener for rubber may well be 
answered with RESINEX L-4. . . . In these times of shortages of 
softeners formerly used, RESINEX L-4 is being used in an increasing 
number of plants with results comparable with the best of the old-line 


rubber softeners. .. . There is an abundant supply of RESINEX L-4— 
and it is quite economical in cost, too.... We have a laboratory bulletin 


showing comparative results between Pine Tar and RESINEX L-4. 
It contains information that may be surprisingly important to you. 


Write for a copy. 





HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL Co. 


AKRON 8, OHIO 





Branches: Boston. ..Trenton... Chicago...tbtlos Angeles 
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2 1a Rn. 
A LARGE MODERN 
PLANT equipped to pro- 
duce uniform and reliable 
reclaimed rubber, and 
staffed by experienced 
rubber technicians. 


Better reclaims for better 
processing. Competitive 
prices. 


MAIN OFFICE and FACTORY BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 

Vew England Representative European Representatives 
HAROLD P. FULLER BURNETT & CO. (London) Ltd. 
203 Park Square Bldg. 46 Herga Court 


Back Bay, Boston. Mass. Harrow-On-Hill, Middlesex, England 
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FAST, POWER-OPERATED 
PRESSES THAT ARE 









Pio, 


Big savings for small-press users! Low purchase price. Simple 
installation. Speedy performance. Power costs only about 
one-fiftieth of a penny per average cycle, because Hydrolairs 
have no pumps or motors. They operate entirely from the 


shop air line. Just connect them up, and they’re ready to go. 


They Turn Out a Lot of Work. Effortless lever control gov- 
30-ton Bench-Type erns both quick closing and instantaneous full pressure. 
(Alse made in '20-ton) Hydrolairs apply and maintain the selected pressure, and 


repeat at that pressure until reset. They're ideal for mold- 





ens ; FM ing plastics and rubber, for laminating, for repetitive com- 


pression tests, and for every other pressure purpose. 





You Can Increase Your Profits. Write today for new Bulletin 


repr 


oan sien 1036. It tells the whole story about this amazing hydraulic 
! e 
185/ principle; gives uses and complete specifications on the full 


line of bench- and floor-type models. For pressures up to 


ey 


50 tons, new Elmes Hydrolairs are the presses to buy. 






20-, 30-, AND 50-TON FLOOR-TYPE HYDROLAIRS 





4-Column, 30-ton Floor-Type + . 4-Column, 50-ton Floor-Type 
Overall Height: 65” Overall Height: 65” 
Opening to 13”. Stroke: 6” Opening: 14”. Stroke: 6” 
10” x 10” Platen ee | 18” x 18” Platen 


Furnished with either Lever 
Control or with Push-Button 


2-Column, 20-ton Floor-Type 
Overall Height: 66” 
Opening to 16”. Stroke: 6” 
8” x 8” Platen 





ELMES ENGINEERING WORKS of AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES, 232 N. Morgan St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


— 
cmon ° oa 
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grort Oil-Proof Soles 
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Dutch Boy: “Yes Sir... Red Lead 
is a boon to buna N products.” 
Plant Chemist: ‘But just what does it do?” 
Dutch Boy: ‘‘Briefly, it gives you definitely 
improved properties at lower cost.” 
Plant Chemist: ‘‘Can you back up 

that statement ?” 
Dutch Boy: ‘‘Absolutely! Exhaustive 
tests, fully confirmed by the experience 
of users, prove beyond any question, 
that compounding buna N with 
+2 RM Red Lead gives the five, very real 
advantages we've listed at the right.” 
Plant Chemist: ‘‘Very interesting! 
Where can I get further information ?” 
Dutch Boy: ‘Just let us know your specific 
application and our technical staff 
will gladly supply literature and any 
other information you need. Drop 
a line to the Rubber Division of our 
Research Laboratories, 105 York Street, 

3rooklyn 1, New York.”’ 

Plant Chemist: ‘‘One more question. Is 
buna N the only rubber Red Lead improves ?”’ 


Dutch Boy: “‘By no means. Red Lead 
improves most rubber products, no matter 
whether your base is GR-S, GR-S-10, GR-M 
or GR-I. Just remember, if it’s made with 
rubber it’s better made with Red Lead.” 


If its made with buna N 
... its better made with 





SeSeSeeeeeeeeseee 
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to Printers’ Rolls 





CHECK THESE 5 EASONS 
FOR COMPOUNDING BUNA N UBBER 
WITH =2 RM ED LEAD 


1. Greatly Improved Heat Stability 
a) Retention of modulus 
b) Retention of elongation 
c) Retention of hardness 
2. Decreased Cost 
>. Improved Water Resistance 
}. Excellent General Physical Properties 


5. Safe Processing 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY —New york o; 


Buftal innati 3; Cleveland 13; 


Chi 





St. Louis 1; San Francisco 10; Boston 6, (National Leaa 
Co. of Mass.); Pniladelphia (John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co.); Pittsburgh 30, (National Lead Ce. of Pa.). 
Charleston 25, West Virginia, (Evans Lead Division). 
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FOR VARIOUS 
NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 


FOR NATURAL 


AND SYNTHETIC RESINS* 
RUBBERS AND FOR 
(Bulletins 13 and 13A) ASPHALTIC COMPOSITIONS 





Send for Resin Compatibility Data 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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FOR VINYL 
COMPOUNDS 
(Circular 101) 
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Alkylamines, Alkylolamines, 
t 

Alkylarylamines 
—) ACCELERATORS * 5 
Metal Salts of Dialkyldithiocarbamic Acids 
: Tetraalkylthiuram Disulfides 





—_» VULCANIZING AGENTS 
| Alkylphenol Sulfides 





> PLASTICIZERS 


Alkylphenols, Alkylnaphthalenes 





SOLVENTS 


Amyl Chlorides, Dichloropentanes 


’ Accelerators manufactured by Sharples are sold to the Rubber Industry exclusively 
by R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., to whom all inquiries 


concerning their use should be addressed. 
SHARPLES 


WW 


MARK 





CHEMICALS 
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THIS is the policy of Keasbey & Mattison... one: 
and only one grade of light magnesium oxide. It reduces your 


problem to a minimum. 


Always uniform in quality 
Always light in weight 
Manufactured under precise control from beginning to end 
Made to meet compounders’ needs 


Available in large quantities 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY. AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


2d 1873 


OUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR K&M LIGHT MAGNESIUM OXIDE IS: 
R. R. C.’s approved standard. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO, Akron Chemical Company 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
BOSTON, MASS., Ernest Jacoby & Company 


WITH SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, Herron & Meyer 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., H. M. Royal, Inc. 


TRENTON, N. J., H. M. Royal, Inc. 
















RIGHT WHERE THERE’S WEAR 


In Witco Carbon Blacks extra care has been taken to develop 
extra wear properties. That’s why rubber flooring and other 
natural and synthetic rubber products made with Witco 
Carbon Black are right where there’s wear . . . offering 
high abrasion resistance and resilience. Complete 
technical data and product listings are yours 
for the asking in the Witco Carbon Black 

Manual, Catalog and Technical Bulletins. 


WITCO CARBON BLACKS 
\ ae 

















WimitTco CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS a 
295 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


DETROIT - CLEVELAND 


LOS ANGELES + BOSTON + CHICAGO 
LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO + AKRON 











ENGINEERED 


E x aed ay 


Gontinental. Carbon Blacks, A and AA, are, respectively, 
especially engineered Medium Processing and Easy Proc- 
essing reinforcing Channels —for use in such applications 
as wire and cable jackets and covers, natural and synthetic 
tire treads, solid tires, mechanical goods, belting. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON BLACKS 


Continental Carbon Company manufactures @ wide 
range of quality-controlled furnace and channel type 
blacks, especially engineered to give different types of 
rubber end-products the properties necessary for 
maximum service in the use specified for each. 


CONTINENTAL AA...an easy processing channel black 

. provides good resistance to heat generation and 
flex cracking. ..in addition to its advantageous proc- 
essing characteristics. 


CONTINENTAL A...a medium processing channel black 
.imparting to natural or synthetic rubbers excellent 
reinforcement together with high wear resistance. 


CONTINENTAL F...a hard processing channel black... 
imparts exceptionally high resistance to abrasive wear. 
Tensile, tear and hardness high; rebound and plasticity 
comparatively low. 


CONTINEX HMF (furnace black)...combines higher mod- 
ulus and better wear resistance than SRF with su- 
perior resilience and resistance to heat build-up and 
flex cracking. 


CONTINEX SRF (furnace black)... permits high loadings 
yet produces softer stocks. Achieves high resilience 
and resistance to heat generation. 


Write fer Samples and Full Technical Data 


MANUFACTURER 


DISTRIBUTOR AND EXPORTER 


CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Akron bow 


é 
H 
; 
H 


* Chicago e Cieveland ° 


Detroit ° San Francisco e Los Angeles e 


| 
i 
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CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY cry WITCO CHEMICAL COMPAN 


Lond 
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NO DUST...HEALTH INSURANCE FOR YOUR PERSONNEL 


manufacturers of milled stock, rubber compounds, molded 
goods, coated fabric and paper, Butyl rubber, latex and cements. Aquazinc 
is economical and efficient to use. It can be applied with uniformity and with 
no loss. It eliminates dust, inconvenience, fire hazard, and other difficulties 


accompanying the use of powdered Zinc Stearate. 


is particularly convenient for surface application of Zinc Stearate. 


When diluted with 8 to 20 parts of water, it can be applied by spray or bath. 


“DEACON 


Chemical A lanufe actives 


97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON, patie 





In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST.W., MONTREAL 
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READY 
SOON 


PRICE IN U.S.A. 
$5.00 POST PAID 


(FOREIGN $6.00) 


YI HANH UOd SINTUAABXONL ONIGNNOdKOD | 





COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 


COMPOUNDING 


INGREDIENTS 
for RUBBER 


The new book will present information on some 2,000 separate products as compared 
to less than 500 in the first edition, with regard to their composition, properties, 
functions, and suppliers, as used in the present-day compounding of natural and 
synthetic rubbers. There will also be included similar information on natural, synthetic, 
and reclaimed rubbers as the essential basic raw materials. The book will consist of | 





over 400 pages, cloth bound for permanence. 


INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD | 


386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. | 
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Tires, Footwear, Mechanical Goods... 


to make them Better! 


No matter what rubber product you're making, you can 
count on special Socony-Vacuum Process Products to help you 


make it better... and more efficiently. 


For instance, if it’s tires, S/V Sovaloids 11 and N assist 


in the compounding, and produce durable stocks. 





HHA 





For boots, overshoes, footwear of all kinds, S ‘V Sovaloid 
W produces strong, flexible stocks that are highly resistant to 
abrasion. Moreover, this special plasticizer provides smooth 


processing and easy calendering. 





If you're processing stocks for hose, belting or other 
mechanical goods, $V Sovaloid Wis recommended for the 
superior physical properties it gives the finished rubber. It’s an 
ideal softener for GR-S compounds for use in all types of 


Process 
Products by sun-checking. 
Other special Process Products for rubber keep neoprene 


flexible at low temperatures, soften neoprene without blooming 


and add springiness to neoprene sponge. Get full details from 


mechanical goods, SV Product 2243 stops deterioration caused 





tt your Socony-Vacuum Representative on the products that apply 
to your particular needs. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.. 26 Broadwav. New York 4, N. Y 
and Athliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corporation 


= = : , TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM — MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T. — NBC 
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it's TITANOX for whiteness 


WN, matter what the end use, a minimum of TITANOX imparts 
a maximum of whiteness and brightness to rubber products. Easily 
processed into the stock, widely-used titanium dioxide pigments 
also contribute extra strength and resistance to abrasion. 

No wonder the better rubber manufacturers specify TITANOX for 
making their products look well, wear well, sell well. 

Our Technical Service Laboratory is available for advice and help 
in solving your pigmentation problems. This service is yours by 


merely contacting your nearest Titanium Pigment Corporation office. 


TITANOX 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
SOLE SALES AGENT 





TRADE MARK 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
f -- 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 


TITANOX ... the Crtghtest pee tn telanton fgmen® 


and wear-ability 





AP gX 











STAR 
Elizab 
West | 
kab 
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pS 13! 3... 
Ce 2 w THE ENTIRE DAILY WATER CONSUMPTION 
OF NEW YORK CITY DOES NOT EQUAL 


THE AMOUNT THAT ROLLS OVER NIAGARA FALLS IN JUST 7'2 MINUTES! 





THE LARGEST PETROLEUM 
RESEARCH LABOR- 

ATORIES IN AMERICA 
PROVIDE EXPERT TECHNICAL SKILL IN THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF ESSO SOLVENTS ..... ONE | 





van REASON WHY CONSTANT UNIFORMITY AND SUIT- 
ee ABILITY IN ALL 11 GRADES IS ASSURED. 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS ae | 


Hundreds of industries meet all solvents re- 





v 
SOLD IN THE STATES INDICATED 


quirements by calling in an Esso representa- 
tive. His honest, friendly advice might benefit 


you. Contact him next time a problem comes up. 














STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth, N. J.—Baltimore, Md.—Richmond, Va.—Charleston, Philadelphia, Pa. 
West Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, S. C.—New Orleans, COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY 


La.—Little Rock, Ark.—Memphis, Tenn. Boston, Mass.—New York, N. Y. 
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A WIDE RANGE OF USEFULNESS 
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PELLETEX for BELTING 


Again, in belting, the unique properties of PELLETEX in the compound, 
add years of efficient service. No matter what type of belt, from high 
speed automobile fan belts to the heaviest power transmission and conveyor 
belts, PELLETEX, leading S R F Black, contributes that something which 
reduces fatigue, heat build up, and wear. 


PELLETEX Belting grows old slowly 






MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 
PAMPA, TEXAS NEW YORK, N.Y. 


GUYMON, OKLA. AKRON, OHIO 





D 
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SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


RECLAIMED 
RUBBER 











simplify your inventory with SANTOCURE 


Whether you are using natural, synthetic or reclaimed rubber —or all three 
—you can reduce your inventory problems with Santocure.* This Monsanto 
accelerator has long had outstanding recognition with plant men. They have 
always liked the way it performs under a variety of plant conditions — the 
wide range of cures made possible through choice of activators —the way it 
handles in high black stocks —the safe processing —the quick cures at vul- . 
canizing temperatures —the good flow in molds — the clean sharp molding 


—the excellent aging. 


It will pay you to have Monsanto work with 
you on accelerator or antioxidant problems. 
Write MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Rubber Service Department, Second National 


Building, Akron, Ohio. “Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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INSURES THE FOOLPROOF FORMULATION 
OF GOOD-AGING, ALL-SYNTHETIC, 
LIGHT-COLORED — 


Pressure Sensitive Adhesives 
Surgical Tape Masses 

Industrial Tape Masses 

Colorless Label Adhesives 
Stationers’ Cements 

Paper Laminating Cements 

Hot Melt Adhesives 
Self-Supporting Window Stripping 
Damp-proof Cork Insulations 
Caulking Compounds 
Low-Modulus Sealing Compounds 


For S pecific Suggestions 
Send for our New 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


245 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16. N. Y.- 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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PEELS OFF clcau 


Take a lesson from the banana! Much of its popularity is due to the fact that it peels off clean. 





That same virtue is vital to gum rubber in sheets. And the answer to that is BRATEX Holland 


Cloth. Before or after vulcanizing, BRATEX peels off clean —it never sticks or flakes. 


BRATEX 
RUBBER HOLLAND 


Available in three qualities, 20, 30 or 40 inches wide, in 100 and 
250 yard rolls. Special size rolls to order. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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These and other hydrocarbons and oils, each with 
specific properties to fulfill a particular set of 






requirements in the rubber and allied industries, 
have been developed over a period of years by 
The Barrett Division. 







CARBONEX* Rubber Softener and 


Extender 

CARBONEX* S Rubber Softener and 
Extender 

CUMAR® Paracoumarone - indene 
Resin 

BARDOL* Rubber Compounding Oil 

BARDOL*® B Rubber Compounding 
Oil 

DISPERSING OIL No. 10 

B.R.H.” No. 2 Rubber Reclaiming Oil be 

B.R.S. No. 700 Rubber Softener inf 

B.R.T.* No. 3 Rubber Reclaiming Oil 


and Saturant 
B.R.T.* No. 4 Rubber Reclaiming Oil 
B.R.T.” No. 7 Rubber Softener 
B.R.V.* Rubber Softener ; 
B.R.C.* No. 20 Rubber Plasticizer and 
Extender 


RESIN “C"* PITCH 



































The Barrett Division maintains a completely 


SL SE tate PS Mie 


equipped and staffed Rubber Research Laboratory. 4 
Your inquiries involving the use of Barrett Rubber 





Compounding Materials are invited. 





i Hil Mi MOB ROE 


it its is BL 











*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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FARREL-BIRMINGHAM MADE “SPECIALISTS” 
OF THIS MILL AND CALENDER 


Here is a typical example of how Farrel-Birmingham engineers applied special 
equipment to rubber working machines and designed a unit for processing an- 


other plastic material—in this case, phonograph record blanks. 
The assembly illustrated consists of a 22” x 60” mill and a 14” x 44” two-roll 
calender with blanking attachment. 
The rolls of both mill and calender are chilled iron, chamber-bored and fitted 
) with rotary joints for the circulation of temperature regulating medium. The 
bronze-lined journal boxes are automatically lubricated. Drive and connecting 
gears have cut teeth and are bath lubricated in sheet steel guards. 
Although the operator works on the fixed roll of the mill, gauge control is no 


problem because the roll adjustment is motor-operated and push buttons provide 
the means for moving either roll end independently or both together. 


Top roll adjustment for the calender is hand-operated by ratchet through 
worms and worm wheels. Calender equipment includes a water-cooled feed 
table and, on the take-off side, a blanking attachment which consists of a set of 
longitudinal knives and a set of adjustable circular knives. 

Power for the entire assembly is supplied by a single two-speed motor driving 
the mill through a right angle reduction gear unit, with variable speed units 
transmitting power to the calender and to the conveyor which feeds the calender. 


) Wyite for complete information and engineering help on roll mills, calenders 
or other rubber and plastics processing units for standard or unusual applications. 












In operation, the mill receives stock directly 


from a Banbury mixer. After milling, the stock 


ee Sabi Si St 


is delivered to the calender by conveyor. The 
sheet is brought to gauge and then deeply 
marked to blank size by two sets of knives 
attached to the take-off side of the calender. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


Sits ill. MICA 


Plants: Ansonia, Derby and Stonington, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, Stonington, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston, Charlotte 








bib 23 FB-387 
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ROSIN RUBBER’S BIRTHSTONE | 


From pale wood rosin such as this comes Hercules 
Dresinate* 731 — the emulsifier that helps make 
rosin rubber stocks casy to compound and calender, 


and tough in use. 


Hercules research, in cooperation with the rubber 
industry, made possible the development of 
Dresinate 731 from this rosin. Continuing research 
and strict production control guarantee the uni- 
formly high quality of this essential emulsifier for 
GR-S-10-type tires and other rubber products. 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 914 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. Photograph taken at the Hercules rubber laboraczory 


HERCULES DRESINATE 731 


THE EMULSIFIER THAT MADE ROSIN RUBBER 








*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Hercu Pou der Company 
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Long-distance 
Television 
Is twenty 
years old 











At the 1927 demonstration, Dr. Herbert E. Ives explained the 
television system dex eloped in Bell Telephone Laboratortes. 








Aprn 7 is a notable day in communication history, for 
on that day in 1927 was the first demonstration of tele- 
vision over long distances. Large-scale images were flashed 
from Washington, D.C., by wire and from Whippany, 
N.J., by radio to a public demonstration in New York 
City. “It was,”’ said a newspaper, “‘as if a photograph had 
suddenly come to life and begun to smile, talk, nod its 
head and look this way and that.” 

That was the first of many public demonstrations, 
each to mark an advance in the television art. In 1929 
came color television, and in 1930 a two-way system 
between the headquarters buildings of A. T. & T. and 


Bell Laboratories. When the first coaxial cable was installed 


BELL TELEPHONE 


in 1937, television signals for 240-line pictures were trans- 
mitted between Philadelphia and New York and_ three 
vears later 441-line signals were transmitted. By May, 
1941, successful experiments had been made on an 800- 
mile circuit. 

End of the war brought a heightened tempo of 
development. Early in 1946 began the regular experi- 
mental use of coaxial cable for television between New 
York and Washington, and a few months later a micro- 
wave svstem for television transmission was demonstrated 
in California. 

Transmission facilities will keep pace as a great art 


advances to wide public usefulness. 


LABORATORIES 





Ral 


ATED 


EXPLORING AND INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING, FOR CONTINUED IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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A NEW WHITE 


fill 


and 


BRIGHT Pigment... 








Walt adn 


@ Can be used in pastel colors of 
rubber, synthetic rubber and plastics, 


especially vinyls. 


ALSO...as an extender for Titanium 
Pigments, Lithopone, Zinc Oxide. 


WHITETEX has a G. E. brightness of 
90-92 and very good visual color. 


© SAMPLES UPON REQUEST ° 
































33 RECTOR STREET 


| MOORE: MUNGER 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 








é 
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“* MUEHLSTEIN <<. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles * Memphis 
gee WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron + Boston + Los Angeles + Memphis 
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CLAYS 
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UMATE 


CUMATE alone or with ALTAX 


is being used in GR-S stocks exten- 
sively today. When natural rubber 
or reclaim is present the addition of 
AGERITE WHITE is desirable. 


The use of CUMATE is growing for 
at least four reasons: 





I. Faster cures 
2. Safe processing 
3: Improved quality 


4, Reduced manufacturing costs 






R. T. VANDERBILT CO., Inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Natural Rubbers'— 


A General Summary 


of Their Composition, 
Properties and Uses 


Norman Bekkedahl’ 


URING the period prior to World War II, 97 of 

the world’s supply of natural rubber was obtained 

from the Far East. Consisting mostly of rubber 
irom the botanical source, /[/evea brasiliensis, this rubber 
was made up of estate rubber and remilled native rubber. 
The distinction between estate rubber and native rubber 
is essentially one of the size of the producing unit and 
usually the quality of the rubber produced. The estates 
are units of several hundred or thousand acres each, 
operated with substantial capital, and employing a large 
force which receives a cash wage. The native small hold- 
ings are units of a few acres each, owned and operated 
by native races in the Netherlands Fast Indies, and 
mostly by Chinese in Malaya. These small holdings 
occasionally employ outside labor on a share basis. 

The estate rubber is usually cleaner and of better qual- 
ity than that produced on the small holdings, but. at- 
tempts have been made by the governments of the Far 
astern producing areas to teach the natives how to 1m- 
prove the quality of their rubber. Since the amount of 
rubber available during the postwar years will probably 
have a larger proportion of native rubber than ever be- 
fore, it is expected that attempts to improve the quality 
and cleanliness of native rubber will receive increased 
attention. 

During World War I] the United States made very 
special efforts to increase the amount of rubber that 
could be obtained from South and Central America and 
from Africa. Although the increase was not so great as 
expected or desired, imports from these areas grew from 
about 18,000 tons in 1941 to more than 50,000 tons in 
1945. As a result, many types of wild rubbers became 
known and used by more rubber compounders. 

Jeginning in June, 1941, and continuing through 


1 Taken from edition, “Compounding Ingredients for Rubber,” 
ivailable about May 1, 1947: published by India Rusper Wortp 
* National Bureau of Standards. Washington, D. C. 
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March 31, 1947, the Office of Rubber Reserve became 
the sole importer of natural rubber for the United States 
and also became the natural rubber to 
the rubber-goods manutacturing industry. The Rubber 
Trade Association of New York and its members acted 
as dealer-agents for the Office of Rubber 
June 1, 1945, to March 31. 1947. 


sole distributer of 


Resery € ire a 


Plantation Rubber 


Plantation rubber is) obtained the cultivated 
Hevea brasiliensis trees chiefly in the plantations of the 
Far East (Malaya, Netherlands East Indies, Ceylon, 
French Indo-China, Borneo, Siam, India, ete 
some extent in Tropical America and Liberia. 

Types: The most type of plantation rubber 
is the smoked sheet in its various grades. Alternative or 
specialized preparations are the crepe rubbers of various 
grades, fermented rubber, spraved rubber. powdered 
rubber, softened rubber, formaldehyde rubber, depro- 
teimized rubber, preserved latex, etc. As a war measure, 
which is still in existence at the time of this writing, a 
simplified system of grading places the smoked sheet 


from 


and to 


COMM OT 


and crepe rubbers into fewer classes. Most of the high- 
grade plantation rubber is coagulated from the latex by 
means of acetic or formic acids. 

CHEMICAL COMPOSITION: A 
coagulated plantation rubber has the following composi- 
tion: rubber hydrocarbon (polyisoprene (C,H). ¢i 
form), 93-94% : acetone extract 
teins, 2-3% ; ash, 0.2-0.5% ; and 
The rubber hydrocarbon is made up of a mixture of long 
chain molecules whose molecular weights range from 
about 100.000 to over 500.000. 

CHEMICAL PROPERTIES: The presence of natural antti- 
oxidants retards oxidation of rubber and permits. stor- 
age over a period of vears without appreciable deteriora- 
tion. The double bonds of the rubber hydrocarbon mole 


good grade of acid 
cis- 
(resins), 2-3% 
moisture, 0.1-1.0%. 


pro 


cule are very reactive; vigorous agents such as_ the 
halogens, hydrogen halides, and = sulfur chloride add 
readily. Reactions with relatively small molecular pro- 
portions of sulfur, selenium, thiuram disulfides, nitro- 
compounds, and certain peroxides lead to the formation 
of soft vuleanized rubber. Hard rubber (ebonite) is ob 
tained by reaction with larger proportions of sulfur; the 
limiting composition is (CH Sj... Rubber burns readily, 
evolving 10.8 calories per gram. 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES AND Plantation 
rubbers are non-toxic; their color varies from very pale 
amber to quite dark brown, depending on purity and on 
method of preparation. te is 0.91 1-gram 


CONSTANTS: 


Density at 25° C. 
per cubic centimeter; volume expansivity, 0.000650 per 
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degree Centigrade; and specific heat, 0.45-calorie per 
gram per degree Centigrade; Mooney viscosity (using 
large rotor and measuring after one minute of warm-up 
and four minutes of operation at 100° C.), about 80 
Mooney units for top grades, with correspondingly 
lower values for average grades. Heat of fusion is four 
calories per gram; heat of combustion, 10.8 calories per 
gram; volume compressibility, 0.000054 per atmosphere ; 
5190; dhelectric constant at 
and power factor at 1,000 


refractive index at 25° ( i 
1,000 cycles per second, 2.07 
evcles per second, 0.0016. Besides crystallizing upon 
stretching, rubber crystallizes in the unstretched state to 
a stiff and opaque material between about —530 to +15° 
C.; the rate of crystallization is dependent on tempera- 
ture and most rapid at about —-25° C.. where it takes 
place in a few hours. The melting temperature depends 
on the temperature at which the crystals were formed. 
The second-order transition point is about Fay AG 
below which the rubber is brittle and glass-like. Rubber 
is soluble in carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, carbon di- 
sulfide, ether, and in hydrocarbon solvents such as ben- 
zene, gasoline, etc. It is insoluble in alcohols, acetone. 
and water. 

COMPOUNDING: .\ good grade of natural rubber 1s 
better than any one of the present synthetics as a gen- 
eral-purpose rubber. It can be compounded in many dif- 
ferent formulae in order to emphasize certain specific 
properties. However no compounds have yet been pro- 
duced which can equal some of the qualities of the syn- 
thetic rubber vulcanizates, such as the gas-impermeabil- 
ity of the Butyl rubbers, or the oil resistance of the poly- 
sulfide, nitrile, or neoprene rubbers. Smoked sheet is 
employed in the manufacture of most rubber products, 
but for white or light-colored products, pale crepe is 
used. Where softer stocks are required, part of the high- 
grade rubber may be replaced by softer brown crepe. 
The rubber must be broken down mechanically or by 
heat treatment before the mixing operation begins. Both 
the breakdown and mixing operations may be performed 
either on the ordinary open-type mull or in a Banbury 
internal mixer. A suitable order of mixing the com- 
pounding ingredients is: (1) rubber, (2) plasticizers and 
softeners, (3) fillers, (4) accelerators, and (5) sulfur. 
Improper order of mixing may give poor dispersion or 
even scorching (premature vulcanization ). 

VULCANIZATES: Vulcanizates of natural rubber can 
be prepared so as to emphasize a large range of specific 
properties. The rubber may be vulcanized by means of 
sulfur or other agents, some of which have previously 
been mentioned in the section on chemical properties. 
Accelerators and accelerator-activators are usually used 
to aid the vulcanization reaction. Other compounding 
ingredients which may be added are protective, process- 
ing, reinforcing, loading, and coloring materials. 

Soft vulcanizates of rubber exhibit crystallization when 
stretched. Vulcanization by means of sulfur prevents an 
unstretched rubber compound from crystallizing. Vul- 
canization by means of tetramethylthiuram disulfide (and 
probably also by other similar very low sulfur vulcan- 
izing agents), with no other sulfur added, does not pre- 
vent crystallization in unstretched rubber, but does re- 
tard the rate. 

The greater the amount of combined sulfur in the 
vulcanizate, the higher is the temperature of the second- 
order transition, which means that the brittle point is 
raised. Very high percentages of combined sulfur bring 
this brittle point up above room temperature, forming 
hard rubber or ebonite. At saturation (32% sulfur, or 47 
parts per 100 of rubber), the transition is at about 80° C. 

Vulcanizates of natural rubber are not very satisfac- 
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tory for products which come in contact with oils, es 
pecially the petroleum pre xlucts, because of deterioration 
by swelling and loss in tensile strength. Soft rubber vul 
canizates have high tensile strengths, both when gum 
compounded and when loaded with reinforcers. They 
show a high resistance to tear. The impact resilience of 
natural rubber vulcanizates at normal temperatures is 
superior to that of equivalent vulcanizates of synthetic 
rubbers. The heat build-up is low in comparison with 
that of synthetic rubber vulcanizates. They may not be 
so resistant to flex-cracking as some of the synthetic 
rubbers, but are superior to the most commonly used 
synthetic rubber compounds in their resistance to cut- 
growth. They exhibit a very low compression set 
Their resistance to heat aging and to sunlight are not so 
good as tor some of the svnthetic rubber vulcanizates 
The presence of copper or manganese, even in very small 
amounts, in natural rubber vulcanizates causes an in- 
creased rate of natural aging. Compounds of natural rub- 
ber burn quite readily unless they are compounded very 
heavily with non-combustible fillers. 

The Division of Rubber Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society in 1936 recommended a formula for 
the evaluation of plantation rubber. This recipe, now 





designated as A. C. S. — TI, is as follows: 
A.C. S I Fors Parts 
5 A ee eee ee ee ee ee ee Sore ee er 100.90 
Stea roe Fr S 
Merc MUREOIE Coke ee ueeh enue Les 0.5 


GRADES: Grades of plantation rubber available from 
the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., the central and only source of such rubber to 
rubber goods manufacturers during the war years and 
through March 31, 1947, together with official crude 
rubber-type descriptions of The Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association Inc., and endorsed by the Rubber Trade 
Association of New York, Inc., as of August 1, 1938, 
are as follows: 

RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS 

No. 1X Rippep SMOKED SHEETS 
Classed as superior-quality ribbed smoked sheets, European 
estates, by the RMA. Deliveries must conform to average 
quality represented by this sample. Shipments desired 
entirely tree from mold, but very slight traces of dry 
wrapper and/or dry top and/or dry edge mold at time 
ot delivery not to be objected to. The rubber must be 
dry, clean, strong, sound, evenly smoked, and patterned, 
and free from blemishes, specks, rust, and bubbles, or other 
foreign substances. Air dried sheets not tenderable against 
this type. 

No. 1 Rippep SMOKED SHEETS 
Classed as standard-quality ribbed smoked sheets by the 
RMA. Deliveries must conform to average quality repre- 
sented by this sample. Very slight traces of dry wrapper 
and/or dry top and/or dry edge mold permissible. Very 
slight traces of fine non-gritty carbon dust permissible. 
The rubber must be dry, clean, strong, sound, and free 
from foreign substances. The delivery may consist of 
European and/or Asiatic owned estate sheets. Air dried 
sheets not tenderable against this type. 

No. 2 Rrpsep SMOKED SHFETS 
Classed as good fair average-quality ribbed smoked sheets 
by the RMA. Deliveries must conform to average quality 
represented by this sample. Slight rust and/or slight dry 
wrapper and/or dry top and/or dry edge and/or dry sur- 
face mold, not exceeding 507 permissible. Small bubbles 
and slight specks of bark, if scattered, not to be objected 
to. Rubber must be free of foreign substances and blem- 
ishes other than those specified as permissible. Air dried 
sheets not tenderable against this type. 
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3 RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS 
Classed ay fair average-quality ribbed smoked sheets by 
the RMA. Deliveries must conform to average quality 
represented by this sample. Rust and/or dry wrappe1 
and/or dry top and/or dry edge and/or dry surface mold, 
not exceeding 10¢, permissible. Slight blemishes in color 
and/or small bubbles and/or small specks of bark per- 
missible. Rubber must be free of foreign substances and 
blemishes other than those specified as permissible. Ait 
dried sheets not tenderable against this type. 
+ RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS 
Classed as low fair average-quality ribbed smoked sheets 
by the RMA. Deliveries must coniorm to average quality 
represented by this sample. Rust and/or dry wrapper 
and/or dry top and/or dry edge and/or dry surface mold, 
not exceeding 20°; permissible. Translucent stains, bark 
specks, bubbles, slightly sticky, over-smoked rubber per- 
missible. Virgin or under-cured rubber and/or wet mold 
and/or heated rubber not permissible. Rubber must be 
iree of foreign sustances and blemishes other than those 
specified as permissible. 
No. 5 RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS 
Classed as inferior fair average-quality ribbed smoked 
sheets by the RMA. Deliveries must conform to average 
quality represented by this sample. Dry wrapper and/or 
dry top and/or dry edge and/or dry surface mold, not 
exceeding 306; permissible. Rust, stains, over-smoked 
rubber, slight under-cured rubber premissible. Sheets with 
large bark particles and/or slightly sticky rubber per- 
missible. Rubber must be free of foreign substances and 
blemishes other than those specified as permissible. 
THICK LATEX CREPES 
No. IX TuHick Pate LATEX CREPE 
Classed as superior-quality thick pale latex crepe by the 
RMA. Deliveries must consist of firm rubber and conform 
to average quality represented by this sample. Dust, dis- 
coloration, specks, oil, or other stains and ‘or traces ot 
copper or other foreign matter not permissible. 
No. 1 Tick PALE LATEX CREPE 
Classed as standard-quality thick pale latex crepe by the 
RMA. Deliveries must consist of firm rubber and conform 
to average quality represented by this sample. Dust, dis- 
coloration, specks, oil or other stains, and/or traces of 
copper or other foreign matter not permissible. 
No. 2 THick PALE LATEX CREPE 
Classed as fair average-quality thick palish latex crepe by 
the RMA. Deliveries must conform to average quality 
represented by this sample. Oil spots and/or streaks 
and/or traces of copper or other foreign substances not 
permissible, 
No. 3 TuHick Pate LATEX CREPE 
No classification given by the RMA. 
THIN LATEX CREPES 
No. 1X Tuin Pace LATEX CREPE 
Classed as superior-quality thin pale latex crepe by the 
RMA. Deliveries must consist of firm rubber and conform 
to average quality represented by this sample. Dust, dis- 
coloration, specks, oil or other stains, or foreign matter 
not permissible. 
No. 1 THin PALE LATEX CREPE 
Classed as standard-quality thin pale latex crepe by the 
RMA. Deliveries must consist of firm rubber and conform 
to average quality represented by this sample. Dust, dis- 
coloration, specks, oil or other stains, or foreign matter 
not permissible. 
No. 2 Tun Pare LaTex CREPE 
Classed as fair average-quality thin palish latex crepe by 
the RMA. Deliveries must conform to average quality 
represented by this sample. Oil spots and/or streaks and/or 
traces of copper or other foreign substances not permissible. 
No. 3 Torn Pare LATEX CREPE 
No classification given by the RMA. 
THICK BROWN CREPES 
1X Tuick Brown CrEPE 
Classed as clean, thick light-brown crepe, European estates, 


by the RMA. Oil spots and/or heat spots and/or traces 
of copper or other foreign substances not permissible. 
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2X TuHick Brown CREPE 
Classed as clean, thick brown crepe, European estates, by 
the RMA. Oil spots and/or heat spots and 
copper or other foreign subscances not permissible 

3X Trick Brown Crept 
Classed as brown to dark-brown thick specky crepe, Euro 
pean estates, by the RMA. Oil spots and/or heat spots 


or traces 


and/or traces of copper or other foreign substances, except 


specks of bark, not permissible. 


THIN BROWN CREPES 


IX Trix Brown Crepe 
Classed as clean, thin light-brown crepe, European estates, 
by the RMA. Deliveries must conform to average quality 
represented by this sample. Oil spots and/or heat spots 
and/or traces of copper or other foreign substances not 


permissible 

2X Tuin Brow» 
Classed as clean, thin brown crepe, European estates, by 
the RMA. Deliveries must conform to average quality 
represented by this sample. Oil spots and/or heat spots 
and/or traces of copper or other foreign substances not 


CREP 


permissible. 
3X Turin Brown CREPE 

Classed as brown to dark-brown thin specky crepe, Euro- 

pean estates, by the RMA. (This type is provided for by 
description only. No. official ty pe established.) Oil spots 
and/or heat spots and/or traces of copper or other foreign 
substances, except specks of bark, not permissible. 


REMILLED CREPES 


Trick CREPES 


1 THick REMILLED BLANKETS 

Classed as superior, clean light-brown remilled blanket 
crepe by the RMA. (This type is provided for by descrip 
tion only. No official type established.) Oil spots and/or 
heat spots and/or traces of copper or other foreign sub- 
stances not permissible. 


. 2 Tuck REMILLED BLANKETS 


Classed as clean light-brown remilled blanket crepe by t! 
RMA. Deliveries must conform to average quality repre- 
sented by this sample. Oil spots and/or heat spots and/or 
traces of copper or other foreign substances not permis- 
sible. 

3 THick REMILLED BLANKETS 
Classed as clean brown remilled blanket crepe by the RMA 
Deliveries must conform to average quality represented 
by this sample. Oil spots and/or heat spots and/or traces 
of copper or other foreign substances not permissible. 

4 Tuick REMILLED BLANKETS 
Classed as brown to dark-brown remilled blanket crepe 
by the RMA. Deliveries must conform to average quality 
represented by this sample. Oil spots and/or heat spots 
and/or traces of copper or other foreign substances not 
permissible. 


THIN CREPES 


— 


THin Brown REMILLED CREPES 
Classed as superior, clean, thin light-brown remilled crepe 
by the RMA. Deliveries must conform to average quality 
represented by this sample. Oil spots and/or heat spots 
and/or traces of copper or other foreign substances not 
permissible. 
TuHiIn Brown REMILLED CREPES 
Classed as clean, thin, light-brown remilled crepe by the 
RMA. Deliveries must conform to average quality repre- 
sented by this sample. Oil spots and/or heat spots and/or 
traces of copper or other foreign substances not per- 
missible. 
3 THIn Brown REMILLED CREPES 
Classed as clean, thin brown remilled crepe by the RMA. 
Deliveries must conform to average quality represented 
by this sample. Oil spots and/or heat spots and/or traces 
of copper or other foreign substances not permissible. 
4 Turin Brown REMILLED CREPES 
Classed as thin brown to dark-brown specky remilled crepe 
by the RMA. Deliveries must conform to average quality 
represented by this sample. Oil spots and/or heat spots 


lo 
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and/or traces of coppe foreign substances not 


permissible 


RoLLED Brown oR FLAT Bark 
Classed as No. 1—Roll Brown Crepe and or Flat Bark 
Crepe by the RMA. Cotton, sand, and other foreign mat 
ter, except fine bark particles, not permissible. Owing to 
rapid deterioration of this grade, no official RMA. type- 


sample has been established. 
No. 1 SMOKED BLANKETS 

No classification given by the RMA. 
No. 2 SMOKED BLANKETS , 

No classification given by the 
No. 3 SMOKED BLANKETS 

No classification. @ 
CLaro Branp IN Rippep 

No classification given by the RMA. 
No. IX Rippep SMOKED SHEET TRIMMINGS 
RMA. 


RMA 


SHEET 


iven by the 


SMOKED 


No classification given by the 
SOLE CREPI 
No classification given by the 
No. IX Tuin Pare CREP! 
No classif i 
RUBBER CULTUUR 
CREPE #16 
No classification given by the RMA. 
; \MSTERDAM, 


PRIMMIN« s 

RMA. 
TRIMMINGS 
ication given by the RMA. 


Matscuappry, AMSTERDAM, WATERMARKED 


WATER 


MARKED 


No classification given by the RMA. 
, WATERMARKED 


XUBBER ( rUUR) MATSCHAPPI], -AMSTERDAM, 
CrerpeE #18 
No classification given by the RMA. 
Si CREPE 
No classification given by the RMA 


Wild Rubbers 

Wild rubbers are obtained from uncultivated 
t er plants mostly indigenous to Tropical 
\merican and Africa. There are many species of plants 
which produce rubber, but the //evea tree produces most 
of the wild rubber which finds commercial application. 
The Hevea tree has advantages over most other rubber- 
bearing plants in it 1 1 
high yield of rubber of good quality. 


SOURCI 


trees or oth 


that it 1s easy to tap and produces a 
g 
Types: Wild rubbers are primarily classified as to the 


species of trees from which they are produced. Some- 
rubbers are called by their botanical names 


(e. g., Castilla, Cry ptostegia, ete. ), and sometimes by the 


names of the localities from which thev are produced or 
shipped (e. g., Para, Penambuco, ete.). A rubber pro 
luced by a certain species of tree may be subclassified 


a ’ 
as to its method of preparation (e. g.. ball. sheet, ete. 


ir production location (e. g., Upriver, Islands, ete. ). 
CHEMICAL CompositTION : The rubber hydrocarbon of 
wild rubbers is the same as that of plantation rubber 
er, great variations between the dif- 
ey are f wild rubber in the quality and RO 
ferent types of wild rubber in the quality and quantity 


f the non-rubber constituents. Most of the wild rubbers 
have a high moisture content and, because of improper 


handling, contain a considerable amount of foreign sub 


stances such 2s woody material, dirt. bark, ete. Manv o 
them contain a large percentage of acetone-extractible 
erial, in some cascs running as high as 25% and 
ore Sometimes these high-resin rubbers are extracted 
with alcohol or acetone, thus producing a ‘deresinated” 
ubber which 1s much lower in resin content. 
CHEMICAL PROPERTIES: The chemical properties of 
vild rubbers are in general the same as those of planta 
tion rubbers. However, where the non-rubber constitu 


vy may influence the 


change the physi- 


Ss 





inizates 


“ONST W152 For most 
t 


perties and constants 





lose previously given 
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for plantation rubber. In wild rubbers, however, there 
is considerable variation in the viscosity; this difference 
is largely caused by the variability in the acetone-extract 
ible portions. A high resin content generally makes the 
rubber softer and therefore more difficult to wash. 
CoMPOUNDING: Because of the presence of large quai 

tities of moisture and foreign material, practically all 
wild rubbers require washing and drying before con- 
pounding. The methods and formulae tor compound- 
ing wild rubbers are usually not much different: from 
those of plantation rubber. But in some of the wild rub- 
bers there exists a deficiency of fatty acids which greatl 
decreases the rate of cure of the rubber. This deficiency 
in the rubber can be compensated for by the addition of 
extra quantities of activating agents or organic acids 
such as stearic acid. For comparative testing of the 
physical properties of wild rubbers, the Crude Rubber 
Committee of the Division of Rubber Chemistry of the 
American Chemical Society in 1944 recommended the 
following compounding formula, designated as A. C. S.- 
I]. which has a higher stearic acid content than the A. C 
S.-] formula used in comparing plantation rubbers : 


1. C.8 I] Fors 
Parts 
Rubbe 100 
a 
Sultu > 
Mercaptobenzot i 5 


In some cases where the resin content of wild rubber 
is very high, an extra quantity of sulfur may be required 
for vulcanization because some of the sulfur is used up 
in reacting with the resins. Some of the wild rubbers, 
especially those which have a high rubber hydrocarbon 
content, may be substituted wholly for plantation rubber, 
In other cases the wild rubbers produce such inferior 
products that their only use is in blending with planta- 
tion rubber or with better grades of wild rubber. Rubbers 
of high resin content usually have a tendency to stick 
to hot mill rolls, and the compounding must therefore 
be performed at a lower temperature. 

VULCANIZATES: Vulcanizates prepared from some of 
the wild especially from the clean and well 
prepared smoke balls of //evea hrasiliensts, are equal 
to those prepared from plantation rubber; in some cases 


rubbers, 


Para rubber is actually preferred by some manuiacturers 
for certain 
the wild rubbers having a higher resin content are gen- 
erally softer, have less tensile strength, and sometimes 
are even sticky or tacky. For most purposes these high- 


purposes. The vuleanizates prepared from 


resin wild rubbers are considered as low quality or in- 
ferior, but there are actual uses for which this softness 
and tackiness are to be preferred. Vulcanizates prepared 
from mixtures of high-quality and low-quality wild rub- 
bers have properties intermediate between the vulcaniz- 
ates prepared from the two independently. The low- 
quality rubbers therefore find their largest use in blend- 
ing with rubbers of higher quality. “Deresinated” rubber 
produces vulcanizates whose properties approach those 
of the vuleanizates of plantation rubbers. 

SPECIFIC RUBBERS: 
rubbers, but only a very few of them have ever been pro- 
The most common reasons 


ld 


There are many species of wild 
duced on a commercial scale. 
for their unpopularity are either higher cost of pro 
tion, inferior grade Only a few otf 
the wild rul \ll analyses re- 
ported are based on the washed and dried rubber. 

PARA RUBBER: Para rubber is obtained from trees in 
the Amazon Valley, chiefly from the various species of 
the Hevea, which belong to the Euphorbiaceae family. 
Most of this wild rubber is coagulated from the latex 


luc- 
of rubber, or both. 


ney rs will be discussed here. 
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smoking it on the end of a stick or paddle which is 
held over a smoky flame. Para rubber is one of the best 
erades of wild rubber, and if smoked carefully and kept 
clean, it is at least the equal of plantation smoked sheet. 
ihe better grades of Para rubber run up to 95% in rub- 
ber hydrocarbon, about 3¢¢ in resins, and about 2 in 
proteins. For the lower grades the resins increase in 
amount up to about 10% , with a corresponding decrease 
in the percentage of rubber hydrocarbon. All Para rub 
bers are placed in three grades, depending on the botam- 
cal source: (1) fine is the rubber from /1. brasiliensis 
and //, benthamiana, (2) weak fine comes from I, guy- 
mensis, and (3) weak rubber comes from other species 
of Hevea, They are also graded as to the care taken in 
preparation of the rubber. (1) //ard fine Para has had 
the greatest care in) smoking and cleanliness: (2) 
medium has had less care in smoking which produces a 
spongy rubber: and (3) coarse includes sernamby rub 
bers, which have been allowed to coagulate spontaneously 
on the bark of the tree, in the containers, ete. The latter 
class includes all scrap rubber. Further classification of 
the Para rubbers gives the location in which they were 
produced, such as Upriver (indicating that the rubber 
came from the headwaters of the Amazon River), Islands 
(indicating that it was produced on or near the islands in 
the mouth of the Amazon), ete. An upriver fine Para 
rubber is a harder rubber and considered to be superior 
to islands fine Para. Para wild rubber is produced in 
many different forms, such as balls, crepe, smoked sheet, 
unsmoked sheet, biscuits, blocks, slabs, scrap, lump scum, 
ete. Practically all types must undergo washing and 
drying before they can be compounded and vulcanized. 

(GGUAYULE RUBBER: The guayule plant, Partheniuii 
argentatum, is a shrubby herb of the Compositae family 
which grows wild in northern Mexico. It has also been 
cultivated experimentally in that same region and also 
in the southwestern part of the United States. The rub 
ber produced by it is extracted mechanically by pulver 
izing the whole plant and floating off the rubber from 
an aqueous wash. The method does not produce so clean 
a rubber as plantation rubber. The rubber hydrocarbon 
content is relatively low, largely because of a high resin 
content in the rubber. The acetone-extractible portion of 
the Mexican wild guayule is usually between 20 and 25% 
The acetone-soluble content of some experimentally cul 
tivated domestic guavule was found to be about 16%. 
Guavule rubber has been “deresinated”, reducing the 
acetone-solubles to about 6. The rubber hydrocarbon 
content of the commercial resinous guavule rubber runs 
about 70%. 

Guavule rubber is usually blended with higher-grad: 
rubbers in the manufacture of rubber products, but. if 
deresinated, could be used alone for most articles. The 
mechanical processes involved in extracting the rubber 
from the guayule shrub result in a certain amount of 
breakdown, and less milling time is therefore required 
as compared to plantation rubber. Some users have 
adopted the practice of adding the guayvule constituent 
of the mix after the plantation rubber constituent has 
been partially broken down. This practice avoids exces 
sive tack resulting from over-milled guavule and at the 
same time retains the natural fluxing of euavule, making 
for a smooth-running stock. Also, since guavule has a 
naturally slow cure as compared to most plantation rub 
hers, the possibility of scorching is minimized. 

lhe guavule vulcanizate is softer and has lower ten- 
se properties than the corresponding plantation rubber 


vuleanizate. The lower the percentage of resins in the 


6] 


crude rubber, the better is the vulcanizate which can be 
produced. The high-resin guavule rubbers produce vul 
canizates which may be quite tacky. 

CasTILLOA RUBBER: This rubber is also known as 
Caucho or Castilla rubbe@). It comes from the Brazilian 
tree Castilla ulet or from the Central American tree Cas- 
filla elastica of the Moraceae family. The rubber is of 
high quality, but its production 1s very small because of 
a low yield and the difficulties involved in tapping the 
tree. Its acetone extract usually runs about 34. and its 
rubber hydrocarbon content about YO". 

Manicop, Ruspper: This rubber is also known as 
Manthot or Ceara rubber. It is produced by the \anih 
ylasiovti tree of the Euphorbiaceae family on the vast 
coast of Brazil, and to some extent in .\frica. ‘his tree 
has an advantage over the //evea in that it does not r 
quire so much rainfall or so good a soil, but the cost of 


li 


pro luction of the rubber is high because of a poor vield 
of rubber and difficulties in tapping. The rubber is of 
very good quality. The acetone extract generally runs 
about 54+, and the rubber hydrocarbon content about 
88%. 

MIANGABEIRA RUBBER: This rubber is also known as 
Pernambuco rubber. It comes from the /lancornia speci 
vsa tree which belongs to the .dpocyanaceae family. The 
tree grows in the north, east, and south of Brazil, and 
even as far south as Paraguay. The rubber usually runs 
about 13% in resins and about 854 in rubber hydro 
carbon. It is usually coagulated with alum or sodium 
chloride solutions which have a deleterious etfect on the 
aging properties of the raw rubber and on its vulcanates. 
lhe tensile strengths of the vulcanizates are somewhat 
lower than those of the corresponding plantation rubber 
vulcanizates. For most purposes the \Jangaheira rubber 
can be classed as an inferior grade of wild rubber. 

RUSSIAN DANDELION RUBBER: This) rubber. con 
monly called kok-saghys, comes from the plant known 
as Taraxacum kok-saghys. Vhe plant is perennial and 
grows in colder climates than most rubber-bearing plants 
do. [It is cultivated to quite an extent 1 1 
Lnited States Government is studying its cultivation in 
several states, including Minnesota and Michigan. Most 
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of the rubber exists in latex form 1 
plant. The acetone-soluble content of the rubber is about 
5-7‘, but this is not all resinous and does not cause 
soft or weak vulcanizate. The benzene-insoluble 

and the ash are abnormally high, but these insolubles 
are not objectionable since they are inert and act as 
fillers, The rubber hydrocarbon content 1s about 85 
Because of limited production in the 
mercial evaluation of this rubber has not as vet beet 


pe yssible. 





CRYPTOSTEGIA RUBBER: This rubber 1s produced by 
the Cryptostegia grandiflora vine which grows wild 
Mexico. It also grows in Florida, Vexas, .\rizona, a 
California. During World War I] a project was begun 
in Haiti cultivating the Crytostegia plant for rubber pro 
duction, but it was later stopped because of high 
tion costs. The rubber contains about 130 of resins 
830 of rubber hydrocarbon. | | ces urly go 
vulcanizate, but 1s still a weaker rubber tl the p 
tion rubbers. 

FUNTUMIA RUBBER: This is the best known of tl 
wild rubbers of Africa. It 1s produced by th 
elastica tree. It has a resin content of about S‘ 
rubber hydrocarbon content of about Ss‘ () \ 
can rubbers are Landolphia and ( 
are produced by vines. Their acetone extracts and h 
carbon contents run about the same in percentage 
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Recent Russian Lit 
Natural and Synthetic Rubber—XXVI 


M. Hoseh 


HIS is the concluding installment of this series of 
abstracts on Russian literature on natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers which was started in the June, 1943, 

issue of India RUBBER Wor Lp. Articles from the publi- 

cation Kauchuk i Rezina for the years 1937 through 

1940 were reviewed and apparently were of value to our 

readers since a considerable number of inquiries for 
urther information were received. 

Publication of Kauchuk i Rezina was discontinued in 
Russia early in 1941 and to date has not been resumed, 
Publications other than this one containing information 

f interest to rubber chemists and technologists have been 
received more regularly during the past year or more. 
A survey of Russian literature on rubber which has ap 
peared since January, 1946, is being made, and, if it is 
felt that the material would be of interest, a new series 

abstracts may be published in the near future. We 
would appreciate any comment ves readers of the 
series just completed as to the desirability of further 
material of this sort. EEDITOR. 


Plasticity of SK and Its Mixes. Kk. Bebris and 
1. Z. Lisogurskii, Aauchuk i Rezina, 11, 16- 17 (1940). 
SN-110 

The formula of Karrer for calculating the plasticity 
ot veered is suitable for NK and its mixes, but is not 
applicable to SK and its mixes, according to this article. 


Zinc Oxide as an Activator in SK Mixes. A. I. 
Zhitlovskava, Kauchuk i Rezina, 11, 26-27 (1940). 
S-68. 

The effectiveness of ZnO was tested in rod polymers 
and rodless polymers of SK. The experiments showed 
quite clearly that in SK rod polymers ZnO can be 
omitted, In mixes made with rodless polymers the 
results are not quite so obvious. The tensile strength, 
relative elongation, and set elongation were very similar 
whether ZnO was used or not. The main differences 
were observed in the hardness, extent of swelling in 
benzene, and in the plasticity after 60 minutes of boil- 
ing. Thus, mixes containing 7% and 2% of ZnO had 
a Shore hardness of 75 and 56, a swelling in benzene 
30 and 67, and plasticity (after 60 minutes boiling) of 
0.025 and 0.13, respectively. 


Determination of Heat Generation in Rubber at 
Multiple Deformations. F. Bachulis, Kauchuk i Rezina, 
12, 6-9 (1940). SN-112.. 

Heat generation in rubber specimens held between 
two metal plates was tested in a DeMattia apparatus. 
The parts of rubber adjacent to the metal heated more 
than the rubber in contact with air. Generally SK rub- 
ber heated more than NK. Under similar conditions 
the difference in heating was approximately 20° C. 
\long with freshly prepared specimens were also tested 
specimens of rubber 11 years old. There was no per- 
ceptible difference in the behavior of the two. Keeping 
rubber for eight months in a mineral oil did not affect 
its heating. 


Acceleration of Vulcanization at High mew 
tures. Part 2. A. P. Pisarenko, Kauchuk i Rezina 12 
9-12 (1940). SN-113. 
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erature on 


The performance of thiuram accelerators, captax, 
DPG, and 808, was tested at 150, 175, 200, and 225° C. 
The accelerators were used in quantities half as great as 
ordinarily used. The activity of these accelerators was 
in no Way impaired by the high temperatures. Regard- 
less of the accelerator used, the tensile strength of the 
vulcanizate increased with the vulcanization temperature, 
but the elastic properties were affected adversely. Quite 
likely this adverse effect could be prevented by reducing 
the quantity of accelerator used still further, Vulcaniza- 
tion at 200-225° C. raised the tensile properties by 25- 
50°. of the properties required by specification. Tried 
under production conditions, the time of vulcanization 
was reduced from 10-12 minutes to 2-3 minutes. The 
efficiency of plant equipment is thereby increased sey- 


eral-fold. 


Resistance of Rubber to Tear. G. A. Patrik’eev and 
A. I. Melnikov, Kauchuk i Regina, 12, 12-20 (1940). 
SN-114. 

Specimens of SK and NK rubber were tested for 
their resistance to tear under various conditions. The 
factors investigated were: thickness of specimens, nature 
of cut, rate of pull, effect of additional cuts, degree of 
vulcanization, and composition. The resistance of tear 
increased with the thickness of the specimen. As _ the 
rate of pulling increased, the resistance to tear decreased. 
The angle at which the cut was made, i.e.. the angle 
between the cut and the edge of the specimen, affected 
the resistance to tear considerably. The resistance of 
SK and Nk specimens to tear depended on the depth of 
the cut. When the depth of cut was small, NK specimens 
had a markedly greater tear resistance than SK speci- 
mens. As the depth of cut increased, the difference in 
tear resistance of the two kinds of rubber diminished. 


Dielectric Strength of Ebonite. G. Ya. Murav’eva, 
Kauchuk i Rezina, 12, 23-28 (1940). SN-115. 

Five kinds of ebonite including filled and filler-free 
grades made of SK and NK rubber of various thicknesses 
were tested for their dielectric properties. Up to 30 
seconds the breakthrough potential of ebonite drops as 
the time of exposure increases. iter this, the rate of 
drop levels off and becomes asymptotic to the axis of 
time. The gradient of the breakthrough potential de- 
creases rapidly as the thickness of the specimen in- 
creases. The greatest decrease of the gradient takes 
place as the thickness of the specimen increases from one 
to five millimeters. When the thickness increases from 
18 to 30 millimeters, the gradient of the breakthrough 
potential is practically unaffected. Ebonite made from 
butadiene rubber fully equals NK ebonite in its dielectric 
properties. This applies to all thicknesses except one 
millimeter sheets, in which case the dielectric strength 
of NK is by 30‘ higher that of butadiene ebonite. 


Polychlorovinyl as Rubber Substitute. P. I. Pavlo 
vich, Kautchuk i Rezina, 1940, 12, 29-34.-(1940). S-69. 
(Continued on page 70) 














The Use of Fatty Acids and Their Soaps 
in the Manufacture of Butadiene 


Synthetic Rubber 


W. L. Semon’ 


OST people are not aware that the manufacture 
of soap has a direct bearing on the production 
of synthetic rubber; vet GR-S, the general-pur- 

pose American synthetic rubber, contains almost 6% 
of fatty acid derived from the soap used in the manu- 
facturing operation. For instance, when more than 
700,000 tons of GR-S are produced, as was the case in 
1945, 110,000 000 pounds of soap are required, or 60% 
of the total amount made in this country. Moreover 
the soap that is used must be of the highest quality and 
must meet a rigid set of specifications. Both the quan- 
tity used and the quality of the soap are determined not 
by any whim of the manufacturer of the synthetic rub- 
ber, but rather by precise physical and chemical condi- 
tions that must be met in the manufacturing process. 

First let us investigate what a synthetic rubber actu- 
ally is and how it is made. A rubber may be pictured as 
a tangle of ultra-microscopic molecules several thousands 
of times as long as their cross-sectional diameter. In 
synthetic rubber these molecules are formed by polymer- 
ization, that is, by a process in which small simple mole- 
cules are joined together end to end much like links in 
a chain. This process of polymerization can occur, for 
example, when a liquid composed entirely of these 
simple molecules is treated with a catalyst that causes 
the poltmerization process. This is known as mass 
polymerization since there is secured a block or mass of 
rubber which, however, is hard to remove from the con- 
tainer. Moreover the product 1s so viscous that it is 
practically impossible to stir it during the process ; hence 
removal of the heat of polymerization is a serious prob- 
lem. This process does not require soap and has not 
been used to any great extent for making synthetic 
rubber in this country. Nevertheless it was used by the 
Germans who made certain special rubbers such as Buna 
85 or Buna 32 by this process. 

An obvious improvement in the mass polymerization 
process would be to dissolve the monomer in an inert 
solvent so as to maintain lower viscosity and thus atford 
an opportunity for the removal of heat during polymer- 
ization, This process again requires no soap; neverthe- 
less for it to Operate economically, tremendous quanti- 
ties of solvent must be recovered and reused. This 
process has been used in this country for the manufac- 
ture of GR-I, or Butyl, the synthetic rubber used to a 
considerable extent in the manufacture of inner tubes. 

However a third possibility can be pictured: namely, 
emulsification of the monomer in an immiscible liquid 
such as water, followed by polymerization to give-a latex 
composed of fine particles of rubber suspended in the 
solvent. This process avoids difficulty due to high viscos- 
itv of the water phase. Heat of polymerization can thus 
printed from Oil and Soap, Feb., 1947, p. 33. 
rhe I’, Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

C. F. Fryling and E. W. Harrington, 7nd. Eng. Chem., 36, 117 (1944) 
‘J. W. McPain and A. M. Soldate. J. Am. Chem. Soc., 64, 1556 (1942) 


1. W. McBain, Private communication to Rubber Reserve, Mar. 22, 1943. 
Private communication to Rubber Reserve, June 24, 1943. 
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be easily removed, and there is no solvent recovery 
problem. This process requires an emulsifying agent 
such as soap and is the method by which the majority of 
American synthetic rubber is manufactured. When the 
monomer used is chloroprene, the rubber formed. 1s 
known as GR-M, or neoprene. When the two monomers, 
butadicne and acrylonitrile, are polymerized together, 
there is formed a nitrile rubber known as GR-A, Per- 
bunan, Chemigum, Butaprene, or Hycar OR. When, 
howevcr, butadiene and styrene are polymerized together 
the product is known as GR-S, or American rubber. 


The Function of Soap in Emulsion Polymerization 


In emulsion polymerization both the water and the 
soap perform very definite functions. Most of the evi- 
dence supports the theory that polymer particles origin- 
ate by the polymerization of monomer molecules dis- 
solved in the aqueous phase or solubilized by the soap 
present. Polymer growth then continues at interfaces 
where soap is concentrated as micelles or sorbed on the 
surface of polymer particles. The following experiment 
shows simply initiation of polymerization in the water 
phase and not in the monomer phase. Thus, if a laver 
of acrylonitrile is poured into a tube over a 67 solution 
of potassium persulfate and allowed to stand at room 
temperature without agitation, the water laver soon be- 
comes cloudy, owing to the formation of finely dispersed 
polymer. The interface between the two liquid layers 
remains perfectly clear as does also a zone of about tive 
millimeters below the interface. Apparently aeryloni- 
trile diffusing into the aqueous phase to replenish that 
removed by polymerization has had insufficient time to 
undergo polymerization during its diffusion through the 
upper portion of the aqueous phase. 

Another fact indicating that initiation of polymeriza- 
tion occurs in or adjacent to the water phase is the ob- 
servation that water soluble imitiators such as hydrogen 
peroxide, potassium persulfate or diazonium salts in the 
usual polymerization systems are much more effective 
initiators of emulsion polymerization than oil soluble 
materials such as benzoyl peroxide. 

Soaps exert a profound etfect upon the initiation and 
speed of polymerization; their efficiency is roughly in 
the same order as their solubilizing actiont for the 
monomers.” Thus there are many synthetic detergents 
more efficient than fatty acids for emulsifying the mono- 
mers, vet of small value in initiating polymerization. 
Methyl cellulose’ and other non-ionic emulsifving agents 
fall into this class. 

The amount of monomer solubilized by 
ways less than the weight of the agent causing this 
action; vet the total amount solubilized is roughly pro 
portional to the soap content.” In emulsion polymeriza- 
tion the rate of polymerization is roughly proportional to 
the concentration of fatty soap. Thus, as shown by 
Harkins, Heller, ef al..° the amount of GR-S_ polymer 
formed from butadiene and styrene in six hours at 50 
C. is as follows: 


by a soap is al 


Concentration o 
Conversion 





Very small 10% 24% 34% 59% 76 





These two observations in conjunction atford evidence 
therefore that, other things being equal, the rate of poly 
merization is proportional to the monomer solubilization, 





trae 
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The soap therefore performs a much more basic 
function than merely emulsifying the monomer—it par- 
ticipates in the initiation of the polymerization and in- 
fluences the emulsification of the resultant polymer. 
Thus if vapor of monomer is supplied to a solution of 
fatty acid soap even in the absence of agitation, polymer- 
ization and formation of an emulsion of polymer occur. 
In this case initiation of polymerization is a homogeneous 

be attributed to activity at an inter- 
face beween liquid monomer and soap solution® since 
here there is no such interface 

Further, if a fatty acid soap solution containing poly- 

erization catalvst 1s caretully introduced below a layer 
of monomer and allowed to stand without agitation, 
polymerization occurs, and the water layer becomes 
milky, owing to the formation of emulsified polymer in 
the water phase. Agitation and preemulsification, there- 


ore, are not responsible for the formation of this emul- 
s1on 

In the absence of agitation, rate of diffusion of the 
monomer may be a limiting factor in the rate of poly- 
erization. Agitation therefore is important because 1 
breaks up the monomer, thereby furnishing a greater 
interface for the diffusion process. However in a 


stirred reactor even comparatively inefficient stirring 
may be sufficient to assure a maximum rate of polymer 
ization and emulsification of polymer; more rapid  stir- 
‘ing and better emulsification of monomer in this case 
have no effect upon the rate of polymerization. Pre 
emulsification of the monomers in the soap solution in 
such cases would obviously be expected to have little 
effect upon the speed of polymerization. 


~ 


The progress of emulsion polymerization may be sum- 
rized as follows including a number of concepts pub- 


ha 
lished by Harkins.’ 


in the micelles of soap, which in turn are rapidly depleted 


Polymerization of monomers starts 


+ +} ] et rip 3 . + - 
ne course of the porvme;riza 101) silce the pt Ivinet 


s, as formed, adsorb a laver of soap from. the 





layer which im turn causes solution of the micelles. 
When a mass of polymer equal to roughly two to three 
imes the mass of the soap has been formed, no micelles 
are left in the aqueous phase. There are then relatively 
few new particles formed, and polymerization continues 
on the polymer particles already present, causing an in- 
crease in their size. Monomer dissolves in and swells 
that long before polymerization 1s 
complete, no droplets of emulsified monomer remain. At 
the end of the polymerization relatively little soap is 
left in the water phase; so little, as a matter of fact, that 
1] There is shown by surface 


the latex will scarcely foam. 
tension measurements >> 
Surtace Tensior is Meas 


Dvnes/C1 it R°¢ 
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Long before the completion of polymerization, due to 
lepletion of soap in the aqueous phase the particles of 


polymer are only partially covered with soap, thus leav- 
ing an unsaturated surface. Latex of this type may be 
stabilized by adding more soap or some other surface 
ictive material to saturate the surface In the usual 


{ necessary. to. stabilize 


process 1 Is not 


the particles since the latex is to be processed immediate 
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The coagulation of synthetic rubber latex is quit 
similar to the coagulation of any soap stabilized emul 
sion. Addition of dilute acid or aluminum salt causes 
coagulation of the particles and conversion of the soap 
to fatty acid or aluminum soap. The curd so formed 
contains all the fatty acid originally present in the soap 
Since fatty acid is a common compounding ingredient, 
in the manufacture of GR-S it is not extracted but left 
with the rubber. In some of the sitrile rubbers, fatty 
acid would be an undesirable ingredient; hence after 
coagulation the fatty acid is reconverted to soap with 
dilute alkali and washed from the crumbs. [neither 
case the crumbs are washed with water, dried, and com 
pressed into sheets or bales for commercial use. 

Soaps have a remarkable and essential action in emul 
sion polymerization. Since fatty acid soaps are common 
and relatively cheap, they were used first in the manu 
facture of American synthetic rubber. However there 
are some disadvantages associated with the use of fatty 
acid soaps. GR-S containing fatty acid is not so tacky 
as might be desired, and certain finished articles made 
from it have undesirable properties that might be avoided 
if fatty acid were absent. To meet these needs GR-S 
has been made using the sodium salt of specially purified 
disproportionated rosin acid.” This) synthetic rubber 
known as GR-S-10 imparts greater tack to unvuleanized 
rubber stocks made from it and thus makes building and 
assembling operations easier. The vulcanized rubber 
pre ducts also show appreciably better service properties.'” 

Specialty synthetic rubbers) with other desirable 
characteristics can be made using certain cationic emulsi 
fving agents. Salts of dodecyl amine and of diethyl 
aminoethyl oleamide, for instance, can be used ; however 
both of these materials start with fatty acids in their 
preparation. 

Certain sulfonate dispersing agents such as the higher 
alkyl benzene sulfonates and condensed alkyl naphthalene 
sulfonates have shown value when used in small amounts 
for they stabilize the latex and prevent build-up of de 
posits in the reactors and on the containers. 


Value of Specific Soaps of Fatty Acids 


Now that the function of soap in emulsion polymer 
ization has been deseribed, let us compare. speciticalls 
the different types of soap, the effect of composition and 
purity. 

In order to obtain unitorm results the soaps must be 
pure and clean. Freedom from “dirt” is, of course, 
important. However, a number of specific impurities 
may be much more harmful than “dirt,” 1. ¢.. undissolved 
non-soap materials. Foremost among these must. b 
mentioned contamination with metallic salts or soaps 
such as those of iron, copper, or manganese. While the 
amount that can be tolerated for storage stability and for 
threshold of inhibition of polymerization varies consid 
erably, nevertheless the specification linuts for tron 
10, ppm and manganese—2 ppm, hav 
proved satisfactory in practice."! 

Inhibiters are present in certain fats and oils. These 
cause difficulty by giving slow and variable rates of poly 
merization. To be avoided are both natural inhibiters 
and synthetic ones, such as alpha-naphthol, which ar 
occasionally present or added to retard rancidifying of 
the oil or tat. 

\ wide range of fatty acids can be utilized for making 
soaps for use in the emulsion polymerization process 
If sodium soaps of the specific pure acids are investi 
gated, it is found that the lowest member that gives a 
reasonable rate of polymerization is sodium undecylat: 
The comparative value of the sodium soaps of the com 
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mon specific fatty acids in making GR-S at 30° C. can 
be shown in the following table :'° 


7+ CONVERSION OF MONOMERS 


SopiUuM Soap oF ro PoLYMER IN 12 Hrs. at 50° ( 


Lauric acid 7 
Myristic acid ” 
Palmitie acid 8 
Stearic acid 2 
@leic acid x 
Elaidic acid 8 
Palmitic acid 90; 
Linoleic acid 10° 
Palmitic acid 906; 


Linolenic acid 10% +] 
USP “oleic acid’ (*40) to 6 
Mixed hydrogenated tallow acids 8 


* Variable 


It should be noted that in this case the aciivity holds 
up well with the higher acids being satisfactory even 
with arachidie and behenic acid soaps. 

In the preparation of nitrile rubbers at 300 C.'* the 
peak is at the myristate: activity falls off appreciably 
with the higher soaps. 

SoptuM Soap oF RATE OF POLYMERIZATION 


Lauric acid 





Myristic acid nt 
Palmitie acid 

Stearic acid ra 

Oleic acid Excellent 
Linoleic acid Inactive 
Linolenic acid Inactive 
Mixture of palmitic, stearic, oleic acids Excellent 
Mixtures containing linoleic acid Poor 


Special attention should be directed to the harmful 
effect of linoleic, linolenic, and other highly unsaturated 
non-conjugated acids if present in soaps to be used in 
emulsion polymerization. The harmful effect has been 
shown quantitatively by Pfau and Wilson.’*  In_ the 
polymerization of GR-S at 50° C. each 1° of the 
polyunsaturated acid present causes a decrease in yield 
at the end of 12 hours as follows : 


For a 
Linoleic acid 1.4 
Linolenic acid 4.5 


Methods for estimating polyunsaiuration therefore 


are extremely important in maintaining quality and uni- 
formity. The difference between iodine number and thi- 
ocvanogen number has been used as a measure of poly- 
unsaturation. However by use of an ultra violet spec- 
trophotometer it is possible to determine rapidly not only 
the extent, but the kind of polvunsaturation, This instru- 
ment 1s now used for production control of hydrogena 
tion and also to check purchase specifications set up to 
insure uniform high activity of the soap used in making 
GR-S.' 

As might be expected based on the micellar action of 
the soaps, the lower members are more satisfactory for 
polymerizations to be run at lower temperatures, while 
the higher members show better solubility and activity 
at the higher temperatures. The trend is definitely 
toward polymerization at lower temperatures, for. the 
majority of the evidence shows that in any given recipe 
the lower the temperature at which the polymerization is 
performed, the higher the quality of the rubber. This 
would indicate a future trend toward soaps with high 
myristic acid or recrystallized oleic acid content or wider 
use of the more soluble potassium soaps. 

In certain hydrogen peroxide initiated polymerizations 
such as are used in the manufacture of nitrile rubber, 
superfatting of the soap has a profound effect upon the 
speed of polymerization. This is shown in Figure 1 in 





1. J. W. Wilson, et a Apr. to Nov., 194 Prin 
» Rubber Reserve, Mar. 13, 1944 
mon, private communication, Mar., 1941 
ort of Bureau of Ag. & Ind. Chem., United States Department 
ture, Rubber A\ge ON. YL). 56. 198 (1940) 
Frvling. S. patent No ,966:325,. Jan 1945, assign 
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Fiz. 1. Effect of Degree of Neutralization upon Conversion of 
Hydrogen Peroxide Initiated Nitrile Rubber 


a mitrile rubber polymerization run at 30° C. 

Obviously when such a polymerization is performed, 
from 10 to 15¢¢ of the fatty acid in the soap should 1 
be saponified. This result can be obtained either 
adding fatty acid to the neutral soap or by adding a 
strong acid such as sulfuric to the soap solution to set 
free some of the fatty acid. 

Qn the other hand an excess of alkali in the soap 
vields more stable latices. 


1O 
by 


Recently polymerization 
recipes have been developed such that rapid polymeriza 
tion can be obtained even in the presence of as much as 
a 10‘¢ excess of alkali. 

Special recipes for making emulsion polymers have 
also been developed for use where high-grade fatty 
acids are not available. Thus, as a result of their short 
age of fats and oils during the war, the Germans used 
linseed oil soap in the manufacture of Buna. This 
actually served a dual function; vet it did greatly slow 
down their production. 
unavailable, they used synthetic fatty acid prepared by 
the oxidation of Fischer Tropsch paraffin. 


Later when even this became 


Research work in this country has shown that) syn 
thetic rubber can be made from polyunsaturated acids 
and other low-grade fatty acids at present. production 
rates if special activators are used to compensate for the 
inhibiting effects. However these types of rubber have 
never been tested extensively on a commercial scale and 
do introduce a number of new difficulties into the manu 
facturing operations, 


Trends in the Manufacture of Soaps for Use in Making 
Synthetic Rubber 


There has been noticeable trend in the fatty acids 
or soaps used in the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
\t first distilled myristic and palmitic acid from sperma 
cett Was used. This was replaced soon by distilled myris 
tic acid from coconut fatty acids. \When the supply of 
this became short, soap made from. selectively hydro 
genated tallows and greases was used. Large-scale 
manutacture of GR-S necessitated larger quantities of 
soap. This was obtained first from high-grade edibk 
tallow and finally from hydrogenated oils, tallow. and 
CTeases, 

Future developments point to the use of hi 

(Continued on page 132) 
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PRICTILY speaking, “latex” is the botanical term 
used to designate the milky substance found in cer- 
tain plants; the most important of these to the rub- 
ber industry is that of the Hevea brasiliensis tree. The 
use of the term “latex” has been broadened in recent 
vears to include the water dispersions of many kinds of 
elastomers, plastics, and resins, produced by emulsion 


merization. By variation in monomers, emulsifica- 
systems, and conditions of polymerization an almost 





linuited number of 


synthetic latices Is possible. This is 
tartling contrast to the former situation when only a 





variations Of natural latex were available. 


few 

Synthetic latices should be here distinguished from ar- 
tificial latices which are considered as being water dis- 
persions made from the solid state of such materials as 
rubber, natural or synthetic, reclaimed rubber, plastics. 


- resins. 
Space ‘muts consideration only of those syn- 
which have attained the most 
namely, latices from 


here pet 
elastomer latices 
prominent commercial importance : 
copolymers of butadiene and styrene, copolymers of buta- 
diene polymers of chloroprene and 
polvethyvlenepolysulfide. 

\Ithough exceptions can be found, synthetic latices 
have many common colloidal proper by which they 
can be compared with Hevea latex. Generally, both 
Hevea and synthetic latices can be described as stabil- 
ized nucroscopic negatively charged hy- 
drocarbon particles small enough to exhibit Brownian 
motion. In contrast to //Tezvea latex which is stabilized 
with naturally occurring protein, synthetic latices are 
usually stabilized with alkali soaps or other surface ac- 
tive agents. These differences in stabilizers have impor- 
tant bearing on differences in properties of the two types 


and acrylonitrile, 


ties 


suspensions ot 


of latex. 

Both types exhibit structural viscosity characteristic 
of colloidal systems and are coagulated by acids, multi- 
valent metallic ions, and certain organic solvents. The 
synthetic varieties are much more stable to mechanical 
agitation than Hevea latex. Chemical stability is influ- 
enced by so many individual factors that a direct com- 
arison cannot be conveniently made. However it is 
ufficient to say that the chemical stability of the syn- 
thetic latices is high enough to render them satisfactory 


1 
! 
S 


for compounding and use in the latex process. 

In the ‘ticles of synthetic latices 
smaller ; uniform in size than those of the nat- 
ural latex, being in the range of 0.1-micron in diam- 
eter. However, recent polymerization techniques have 
of particle size control so that. 


are 





aaiocen 
general, 


ind more 


introduced a measure 
to a degree. latices of predetermined particle size can 
be made. The smaller particle sizes of synthetic latex 
their v1 ity and other properties. Synthetic la- 
tices are therefore less susceptible to spontaneous cream- 


or settling than /7evea and by the same token do not 


atrect 


lend themselves to commercial centrifugal concentration, 
Taken from second edit f “Compounding Ingredients for Rubbe 

to be published about M 1, 1947, by India Ruspper Wortp 

2 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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although the viscosity of the concentrate and differences 
In gravity between the polymer and serum phases are 
important additional factors. 

In compounding consideration must also be taken of 
the higher adsorption of surface active materials on the 
siall particles of synthetic latices. “Phe high adsorption 
of stabilizers by the synthetic latices must also be taken 
into consideration in making blends as with Hevea latex. 
Cases have been observed where the high adsorption ten- 
dencies of the synthetic phase have destabilized and co- 
agulated the compound. Theoretically, the smaller syn- 
thetic latex particles should give better impregnation ot 
fibers. 

Until recently synthetic latices were usually produced 
in concentrations from 2547 to 50‘. total solids. Higher 
concentrations were produced by evaporation or by 
creaming with ammonium alginate or similar materials. 
By creaming, concentrates approaching 60° total solids 
can be obtained; while by evaporation, creams consider- 
ably in excess of 60° are being produced commercially. 

Recent advances in polymerization techniques have 
made it possible to produce several latices at high solids 
contents directly in the reactor, and it 1s probable thar 
except for unusually high solids contents most synthetic 
latices will eventually be polymerized at concentrations 
high enough for direct use, thus eliminating the supple- 
mentary concentration step entirely. 

Most synthetic latices show slower drying characteris- 
tics and higher water absorption than //evea because of 
their high svap content. 

For practically all of the processes normally employ 
ing natural latex one or more of the synthetic types has 
heen adapted with some degree of success. This applies 
to processes employing casting, spreading, spraying, dip- 
ping, electro deposition, extrusion, foaming, impregna 
tion, and gelation. 

The degree to which the synthetic latices are adapt 
abe to latex processes are to a great extent dependent 
on their ability to form tough, coherent, and elastic gels 
and films, as is the case with //evea latex. In general, 
nearness of the approach of synthetic latices to perform 
this function is a measure of their adaptability to exist 
ing latex processes. 

The physical and chemical properties of the films 
formed from the synthetic latices follow roughly the 
characteristics of the pure gum milled film of the same 
polymer. As with Hevea, reinforcing-type pigments do 
not reinforce synthetic latex films except in some very 


special cases. 
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Considering the relatively short time during which 
intensive effort has been centered on synthetic latex, 
the progress has been remarkable. Continued research 
will undoubtedly produce synthetic latex equal or su- 
perior to the natural varieties. With the unlimited 
possibility of tailor making latices to fit specific uses, 
advantages can be taken of the properties of special syn- 
thetic rubbers such as solvent resistance, resistance to 
deterioration by aging, and fire resistance as well as 
other properties still unknown resulting from introduc- 
tion of entirely new polymers. 


Neoprene Latices (Polymerized Chloroprene) 


Neoprene latex was one of the first synthetic latices 
tc become commercially available, having been intro- 
duced to the trade in 1932. We, therefore, have much 
more complete information on this type than on the 
other synthetics. Neoprene latex, of which about five 
or six different types are now available, have good film 
and gel strength and therefore have found application 
ina wide field of latex technology. Although these latices 
were originally introduced as a specialty latex, the war- 
time shortage of natural latex has brought them into 
much general-purpose use. 

Neoprene latices are available concentrations of 50 
and 60% solids content. They are stable dispersions of 
polymerized chloroprene having a negatively charged 
particle in the range of 0.1-micron in diameter. Because 
of their small size these particles show Brownian motion 
and do not settle out in spite of their high specific grav- 
ity (1.25). 

For the most part neoprene latices can be handled by 
methods common to general latex practice. The same 
procedures as used with natural latex slightly modified 
to suit the neoprene conditions are satisfactory. 

The outstanding properties of neoprene films are their 
good gel and film strength coupled with good age, sun- 
light, fire, and solvent resistance. Neoprene films show 
a tendency to stitfen on standing, but can be restored 
to their former resilience by rewarming. Neoprene films 
stiffen at low temperatures and show decreased tensile 
and tear resistance at elevated temperatures. They darken 
during cure. Ultra-accelerators are not effective in neo- 
prene stocks; therefore, low-temperature high-speed uses 
are not adaptable as with natural latex. Cures conse- 
quently are usually made at higher temperatures. 

Neoprene latex films require the presence of a metal- 
lic oxide, usually zine oxide, and an antioxidant for 
proper cure. Sulfur is not essential, but is sometimes 
used. Only antioxidants recommended specifically for 
neoprene should be used, as those effective in rubber are 
not necessarily effective in neoprene. Because of the ten- 
dency for chloroprene to evolve small amounts of hydro- 
gen chloride during aging, the presence of an acid accep- 
tor such as zine oxide or other alkaline substance is es- 
sential in neoprene compounds especially for use in con- 
tact with fabrics. If light-colored stocks are desired 
titanium dioxide or other white pigment must be added 
to the base compound. Fillers, softeners, and thickening 
agents are handled in approximately the same manner 
and perform similar functions as with natural latex. 

Among the many applications of neoprene latex are ex- 
truded thread, foamed sponge, adhesives, dipped goods 
such as gloves, bladders, wire baskets, also impregnated 
and coated fabrics and papers as well as fabric and rug 
backings. 


GR-S Latices (Butadiene-Styrene Copolymers) 


Although latices of copolymers of butadiene and _ sty- 
rene have been in existence for some time, they did not 
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attain any wide usage until curtailment of natural latex 
supplies and the development of the government rubber 
program brought about by wartime conditions. These 
latices are produced in the government plants and be- 
came generally available in this country in 1944 and 
1945 although they had been known and used abroad 
for several vears. The first types were not made up 
especially for latex use, but were latices from the regular 
production of GR-S rubber before the coagulation step. 
Later types were made up especially for latex users. 
Because the GR-S latices have been available for such a 
short time, our information on them is not very com- 
plete. 

Butadiene-styrene copolymer latices are of particular 
interest from the» economic standpoint since their low 
pound price coupled with low specific gravity give them 
a considerable cost advantage over the other synthetic 
latices. Although the strength of products made from 
these types is still in general quite low, their economic 
advantages provide a strong incentive for researchers to 
prove their strength characteristics to take advantage 
of their low cost. 


GR § Latex, Type I 


Type I, GR-S latex is the emulsion of polymerized 
butadiene and styrene made as a step in the production 
of GR-S synthetic rubber. The polymer, therefore, has a 
butadiene-styrene ratio of about 75:25 and contains an 
antioxidant of the staining type. 

This latex is emulsified with fatty acid soap and has 
a total solids of about 274. The particles are in the 
range of 0.07-micron in diameter, and because of their 
small size are in Brownian motion and do not cream 
even though the gravity of the particles is low (0.94). 
The particles are negatively charged, and the latex lends 
itself therefore to compounding with the same type of 
dispersion as used with //evea latex. 

Type I latex forms very weak gels and films which 
have a tendency to crack during drying. Because of 
these properties its application in latex processes has 
been very limited. Films of Type I latex have in gen- 
eral the properties of milled GR-S pure gum films. They 
are dark in color, show low tensile and tear strength, are 
slow drving, and have high water absorption. They also 
have good low-temperature properties and aging proper- 
ties and poor solvent resistance. 

Type I latex stocks are slightly slower in cure rate 
than ffevea, but lend themselves satisfactorily to ultra- 
acceleration and low temperature cures. Although re- 
inforcement of latex stocks with colloidal materials is 
generally not considered feasible, a definite reinforcement 
of Type I latex stock has been indicated by use of certain 
carbon blacks and fine organic and inorganic pigments. 

Because of the low physical properties of its films, 
Type I latex has not found wide application in latex 
processes. Thus far it has found some application in tire 
cord dips, fiber binding, and impregnation. 


GR-S Latex, Type II 


Type II latex differs from Type I only in that the 
antioxidant has been omitted, thus allowing the com- 
pounder to select the best one for his own particular 
need. Because of the elimination of the staining type of 
antioxidant, Type II films are light in color; otherwise 
Its properties are the same as those of Type I latex. 


GR-S Latex, Type III 


Type III was produced specifically as a latex for gen- 
eral-purpose use and shows advantage over Types [ and 





I] in many ways. In Type ITT latex the butadiene-stvrene 
has been increased to a 30:50 ratio; the emulsifier has 
l a rosin soap, and the polymerization 

o a Ingher state. The gels and film 
e IIT latex are greatly improved over 

Vheretore this latex lends itself to a 
much wider field of appheation than the others and has 
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Type ITT] latex films are light in color and. when 
rroperly compounded, have good age resistance. They 


suftfen markedly at low temperatures and show de 
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Pype TIT films require the same general type of con 
pounding for cure as Hevea. As some of the ultra-accel 
erators function. satisfactorily in Type TIE, this latex 
lends itself to low-temperature fast cures generally used 
latex processes. “Vhickeners, softeners, stabilizers. and 
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Buna N Latices (Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Copolymers) 


As with Type 1 GR-S latex, the first Buna N latices 
(hereafter referred to as “mitrile type’) were made 
available as a step in the emulsion polymerization pro- 
cess for the production of solid butadiene-acrylonitrile 
copolymer, but later on were made up specifically for 
latex users. These latices are produced in_ privately 
owned plants and exist ina number of variations. Since 
they have been available for only a short time and have 
come into general use, not much information is available 
on their properties and uses. They have apparently been 
more widely used abroad where their high cost has not 
been so much of a factor. 

Nitrile type latices at present could best be designated 
as special-purpose latices with a very high solvent  re- 
sistance as the most outstanding characteristic of their 
films. They are stable water dispersions of butadiene- 
acrylonitrile copolymer usually, but not necessarily, in 
an alkali soap stabilized system. .\s with most other 
synthetic latices. they are composed of small (approxi- 
mately 0.07-mieron) negatively charged particles in 
Brownian motion. There is little tendency to cream be- 
cause of the small particle size and small ditference in 
specific gravity between the solid and serum phases. 
Being anionic systems, these latices are handled in 
much the same manner as //evea and other synthetics 
with regard to type of dispersions used for compound- 
ing and also methods of processing. 

Nitrile type latices are available in different emulsifica- 
tion systems, solids contents and variations in aervlo- 
nitrile content of the polymer itself. 

Films from mitrile type latices show general greater 
vel and film strength than the films of equivalent GR-S 
latices. Films may be light colored or darken on use, 
depending on the type of antioxidant used in manutac- 
ture. The solvent resistance which 1s higher than other 
synthetic latices is a funetion of the acrylonitrile con- 
tent: high acrylonitrile gives the best solvent resistance. 
Nitrile type films have a tendency to stiffen markedly at 
Here again, the stiffening is propor- 
high acrvlonitrile 


low temperatures. 
tionate to the acrvonitrile content; 
vives the greater stiffening. 

Compounding follows the general line of Hevea rub- 
her compounding, fillers, thickeners and_ stabilizers all 
performing similar functions. Ultra-accelerators are ef- 
fective in nitrile type latices; therefore low-temperature 
may be used. 

Nitrile type latices have found application in adhe 
sives, paper and fabric impregnation and coating, foamed 


fast cures 


sponge, and dipped voods. 


“Thiokol” Latex (Polyethylene-Polysulfide) 


“Thiokol” latex is another water dispersion of a rub 


berlike material which has seen a limited special purpose 


appheation. The properties of this latex and its films 


re considerably different from any described this far 
hes latex is a stabilized d'sperston of polyethylene poly 


sulfide of re latively 1AT Lt partich size (four to eight 
ICrons fecause of the large particle size coupled 
with high specitie gravity of the polymer (1.5) -rapid 


settling takes place on standing. Concentrates of 65-70% 
‘adily obtained by simple settling and decanta 
le serum. 

This latex can be coagulated with strong acids, but 
usually calls for drying methods only 


errs 
in application 
The outstanding property of “Thiokol” films is their re 
arkable resistance to most organic solvents and chem 
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Vibration Fatigue of GR-S 


HIS note on the vibration fatigue of two GR-S 

stocks obtained using the Goodrich flexometer is 

submitted as a further bit of contributing informa- 
tion on the problem of hysteresis measurement. The re- 
cent review of hysteresis and its measurement by Dillon 
and Gehman* indicated that present methods are not 
without numerous faults—especially in the non-reso- 
nance forced vibration type. But, perhaps, by adjustment 
of operating conditions results more applicable to inter- 
pretation can be obtained. It is with this thought in mind 
that these results are offered. 

This study was made to learn something of the vibra- 
tion fatigue characteristics of a GR-S stock vulcanized 
with sulfur and with ethyl xanthogen disulfide at both 
under and optimum cures. Normally tests conducted in 


have reached equilibrium conditions—usually in 30 min- 
utes or less. Lessig’s original paper* showed temperatures 
of Hevea stocks up to three hours’ running time, but 
the literature does not contain information on behavior 
for longer periods. It was desired to run all the stocks 
to failure, if possible. 


Results 
Data are tabulated in 
Tables 1-4. These show 


that an increase in ampli- 
tude causes rapid failure 
especially in the undercured 
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Initial dynamic comp 














the Goodrich flexometer are concluded when specimens — s: 


stocks. The 90-minute cure os a wane 

on the ethyl xanthogen di- Piao ecieygas S 

sulfide stock withstood vi- 0.083 843 

bration much longer than Mo ae 

did its corresponding sulfur 113 

stock at the 0.200-inch am- 120 

plitude. On the other hand a 

the ethyl xanthogen disul- 123 

tide stocks, in general, were 133 

poorer in this respect at = 127 

0.175-inch —amplitude—es- 4.0 130 

pecially in the low. cure. ae rid 

Very little could be learned 7.0) 12¢ 

from the compression data. 2.0 113 

It would seem that predic- Lp be 

tions made from results at 16.0 115 

the 0.5-hour point in- the med 4 

test are not wholly reliable. 3.0 1128 

Sulfur stocks at 0.175-inch oa0 

umplitude ran for 56 hours a 

with no apparent. sign of 40.0 

failure. (The tests were 48.0 

stopped at this point). sh 

Aging of the stocks had the 

usual influence of “tighten- pep hepa ag Om 

ng” the underecured ones, n 

which allowed them to run n 7 

it “equilibrium” longer. PS mptesemsee vale gg ea ate ng 

Specimen vibrated very badly at two 
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Experimental 
The stocks shown in Table 
1 were mixed in the usual 


manner on a six-inch by 12- 
inch 
strain data of T: 2 were 
obtained = from cur- 
ed and tested according to 
\.S.T.M. specifications. Ag 
sheets and pellets 
was carried out in a constant 


Tensile stress 





sheets 


ing of both 


circulating air 
for 48 hours. 
employed in 667 


vibration fatigue 4 


temperature 
wen at LOO” C. 

Technique 
making the 
was essential- 
ly that of (or that 
later described as A.S.T.M. 
Designation [D623-41T., t 
Method A). Conditions were 6 
as follows: i/> 
pounds per square inch, am- 
plitude 0.175- and 0,200- 
inch respectively, frequency 


30 evcles 


measurements 


[Lessig’s 


stress, 


per second, eae 
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positions as the ie Maga at sae ‘No Pe 

Funtumtia. her re | 
(GRADES O} 

(srades of wild rubber 

available from the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruc- 

tion Finance Corp., the central and only source of rubber 

luring the war vears and through March 31, 1947 follow: 





Wirtp R GRADES OFFicE OF RUBBER RESERVE 
Crude 
- Crude 
— Washed & Dried 
Crude 
Washed & Dried 
Crude 
Washed & Dried 
Crude 
Washed & Dried 
Crude 
Washed & Dried 
Crude 
Washed & Dried 
( ra Scrap) Crude 
(Ceara Scrap Washed & Dried 
Crude 
Washed & Dried 
Crude 
- Washed & Dried 
Crude 
Washed & Dried 
Ja Crude 
Vangahiera Washed & Dried 
Cameroons Crude 
Guayule Crude 
Guayule Washed & Dried 





There was a considerable increase in the production of balata 





in 1946 in Surinam. During the first eleven months of the vear, 
the total collected was 255,616 kilograms, against 183,779 kilo- 
grams in the same period of 1945. 
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Taste 4. Vipra nN Data Stock 2 
Minute Cure 4)-Minute Cure 
Amp! Amplitude 
75-1 2 Inc Irch 
Ace Unaged Aged 1 Age 
5 51.2 7.5 4 
S 2.4 29.1 3. 
5 6.0 60. 
t 4.8 18.¢€ 
=54 
778i 835i 64f 81 
102 103 77 83 
1] 109 83 84 
2 114 87 85 
112 11¢ 90 86 
LiZ 117 92 87 
112 122 9o4 88 
112 124 78 88 
112 134 76 R& 
112 1324 77 9% 
112 77 95 
111 80 99 
l 82 104 
114 84** 106 
118 110 
118 
25 rs caused by large rupture at center of specimen.  Vibratio: 


longer. Vibration started shortly after rupture an 


ible. No internal failure. 
Temperature rise to equilibrium rather quickly. 
. vibration 1} as to necessitate rem 


became so severe 






about 0.25-hour until removal of specime: 





Recent Russian Literature 


(Continued from page 62) 

Polychlorovinyl by itself is not elastic and can only 
be made so by blending it with suitable plasticizers. 
Another important agent in compounding polychloro- 
vinyl is a stabilizer whose function is to prevent splitting 
otf of HCl. The present work deals with the method of 
polymerization of vinyl chloride and the effect of various 
plasticizers. Of the two polymerization methods, in 
alcohol and in emulsion, the latter gives a product of 
better physical properties. Generally, the longer the 
polymerization, the stronger is the product. 

Two methods of incorporating the plasticizer were 
tested. In one of these the plasticizer was added to the 
mixture to be polymerized, and in the other the plasti- 
cizer was admixed to the polymerization product. The 
second, 1.e., admixing the plasticizer to the polymer 1s 
preferable since it gives a product of better mechanical 
properties than when the plasticizer is mixed with the 
monomer. The following plasticizers were tested: tri- 
cresyl phosphate, coumarone resin, tricresyl phosphate 
plus coumarone resin, diethyl phthalate, chlorinated 
diphenyl, and others. Polychlorovinyl plasticized with 
any one of these plasticizers was dissolved in dichloro- 
ethane to a 10% solution. These solutions were poured 
on glass to make 0.2-0.3-millimeter films, and the films 
were tested for hardness and adhesion. Best hardness 
and adhesion had the films plasticized with tricresy! 
phosphate and coumarone resin, which had been taken 
separately. 
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EDITORIALS 


Rubber Goods Industry Fortunate 


HE continuing high level of prices, even with a 

level of industrial production in the United States 

that is 75% above that of 1940, coupled with a 
second series of postwar demands by organized labor for 
wage increases, 1s Causing increasing concern with regard 
to “when and how much” of a business recession may be 
experienced in this country. The opinion of most busi- 
ness analysts seems to be that an adjustment of the price 
structure to a lower level with a corresponding lowering 
of the level of industrial production may take place dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1947. 
changes will ditfer from industry to industry, and the 


The extent of these 


average is not expected to be greater than about 25%. 

It would be illogical to argue that the historical pat- 
tern of the rise and fall of prices, production, national 
income, and consumer demand woud not repeat itself 
after the late war as it has after previous wars. How- 
ever, now that the rise part of the curve for prices, pro- 
duction, and income appears to be encountering resistance 
by virtue of a lessening of consumer demand, the vari- 
ous industries of the country are, or should be, reexam- 
ining their plans and prospects for the future in order 
that they may adjust their operations where necessary. 
By so doing, they obviously hope to be among those that 
will experience the least reduction in the demand for 
their products and therefore will be able to maintain 
production and income as near their present levels as 
possible. 

In this respect the rubber goods manufacturing indus- 
iry is most fortunate and should be able to establish a 
new record for stability of peacetime operations to add 
to its outstanding record of achievement during the 
reconversion period, In the production of tires this 
branch of the industry should be able to match its record 
output of 1946. Although the demand for replacement 
tires may decrease in the second half of this year, the 
demand for tires as original equipment is increasing as 
the automobile manufacturers finally reach their prewar 
production rate. In contrast to the considerable rise in 
the price of the products of many major industries in 
the last several months, the price of tires has not been 
raised, and no inerease is planned for standard grades. 
Even though competition forces lower tire prices and a 
lower profit margin for this branch of the industry, the 
mechanical goods, footwear, general sundries, and par- 
ticularly the latex products lines of most companies have 
not reached the manufacturing rate warranted by: still 
unsatished poswar demand for these types of goods and 
should provide the additional necessary source of profit. 
In addition, many rubber fabricating companies have 
developed products in the chemical and plastics fields 
where the long-term demand outlook is good. 

()f course, no matter how great the demand for the 


7] 


products of an industry are, or how well equipped the 
industry may be to manufacture goods to satisfy the 
demand, unless raw materials and labor are also avail- 
able in ample supply and at a stable and reasonable cost, 
the operations of the industry are generally not profit- 
able and are therefore unable to contribute to the con- 
tinued prosperity of the country as a whole. Here again, 
the rubber goods industry is fortunate in that its major 
raw material, rubber, is now and should be for some time 
to come in ample supply. The availability of natural rub- 
ber has grown steadily since the end of the war and, in 
spite of some opinions to the contrary, should increase 
at an even greater rate and without any overall major 
rise in price, with the end of exclusive government pur- 
chasing on April 1, 1947. The passage of the Crawford 
Bill by Congress also insures the maintenance of our 
synthetic rubber industry and the availability of adequate 
supplies of American rubber. Other component ma- 
terials necessary for the manufacture of tires and non- 
tire products are expected to be in better supply as the 
year moves along. 

It is in the field of labor supply and cost that the 
rubber goods industry has recently forged ahead of many 
other industries. The agreement between the Big Four 
companies and the URWA of March 23, for a reason- 
able wage increase of 11'%¢ an hour, has set a pattern 
for all mass production industries in the United States 
that should do much to maintain the economic stability 
of the country during the next vear. This pattern, which 
will probably be followed by most of the other companies 
of the industry, and the pattern for working conditions 
also recently established by the United States Rubber 
Co. and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., should mean 
that management can now plan its program for at least 
a year ahead with good assurance of freedom from wide 
variations in labor cost and supply. 

With such a fortunate set of circumstances and with 
such an encouraging outlook for the immediate as well as 
the more distant future, it is hoped that the rubber goods 
industry will be able not only to avoid any reduction in 
its production rate in 1947, but will by the stability of 
its operations contribute much to the general welfare of 
the country. This contribution can be accomplished by 
both management and labor if the former adheres closely 
to recently expressed intentions not to raise the price of 
its products and to lower them as soon as further in- 
creases in production are achieved, and if the latter does 
everything possible to increase the productivity of the 
workers and eliminate irresponsible and unnecessary 
work stoppages. 

The achievements and growth of the rubber industry 
since 1941 have resulted in the elevation of the industry 
and its members to a position of much greater recogni- 
tion and prominence in national affairs. In return, the 
industry should assume a greater degree of responsi- 
bility for the conduct of national affairs, both where rub- 
ber and rubber products are concerned and where the 
overall economic conditions of the country itself are 
concerned. 
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A.C.S. High Polymer Forum at Atlantic City 
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PROGRAM OF HIGH POLYMER 
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Phase Equilibria in _ the System: | 


Polymer - Solvent - Precipitant Previous 
treatments lit ii three con lent 
systems of vmer and two liquids usually 
voly transformation to an equivalet 
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’rovided the heat of mixing has a simpl 
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nent itions Hilder and, Scatchard, 
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In most cases the primary role of — the 
solvent is that of dilution, reducing — the 
eat of mixing of the two polymers. The 
nature of the solvent is of only 
importance, provided that it 1s 
solvent for both polymers. Th’ 
igrees with the perimental results otf 
Mimes. Dobry and Boyer-Kawenoki! who 
report incompatibility of different polymers 
solvent at) concentrations ot 
ow as 1%. R. L. Scott. Frank 
University of California, 


exact 
secondary 


i “On vs 


W a 200d 
polymer as 
B. Jewett Fellow, 
Berkeley, Calit. 
Phase Equilibria in Solutions of Mix- 
ed Polymers. he tendency toward in- 
ompatibility. of two different | polymers 
dilute solutions, often causing 
separation mto two phases at concentra 
sof the order ot 1% We have used 
e¢ Flory-Huggins theory of polymer solu- 
certain features of this 


persists in 


tons to explore 
chavior. 
Analytical treatment is teasible tor a very 
special case: two mono-disperse polymers 
with equal molecular weights and equal 
interactions (u-values) with the solvent 
Here the critical phase has a polymer con 
entration proportional to the 
molecular weight and to the u-value de- 
scribing the polymer polmer interaction. s 
the concentration is increased, segregation 
t the two polymers into separate phases 
is very rapid, being within 1% of comple 
tion at litthe more than twice the critical 
“oncentr ation 
Phe effect of polydispersity was inves- 
tigated for this special c: the critical 
omposition depends on the wetght averad 
size: however, the presence of small mole- 
| tendency 


inversely 





les, as expected, reduces — the 
for segregation considerably 
hielo calculations for several less 
-clalized systems (1. e.. unequal molecular 
veights and interaction constants) were 
ilso made. The results support the sug 
gestion that analysis of the phases at 
equilibrium affords an casy and useful 
elative method of measuring molecular 


veights or | 





interaction constants. Our cal- 
ations indicate the limitations and errors 

Ivel W. H. Steckmaver and H. E. 
Stenley, Massachusetts Institute of Tecl 
ogy, Cambridge. Mass 

‘The Sedimentation and _ Diffusion 
Constants of Polymers.- 2 Expressions for 

e sedimentation and diffusion constant? 
t coiling polymers have been heen 


by a method similar to that used for the 














calculation of 
method takes into 
the liquid flow around a 


intrinsic viscositv.2 The 
account the effects on 
group in the 


molecule of the disturbances caused bs 
ali the other groups. 

It is shown that these constants are 
not measures of molecular weight alone, 
but primarily upon the extent of 
| the molecule and the friction 
coefficients for the groups in the mole 
cule. Stokes’ form of the molecular fric- 
tion coefficient is found to be a limiting 
case for very compactly coiled polymers 
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The usual exponential representation | 
the dependence of these constants on mole 
cular weight is shown to be a good ay 
proximation for limited molecular weig! 
\ctually the exponent depends o 
the type of molecule and is a function « 
the molecular weight. Convenient expres 
sions can be written so that existing data 
capressed in this way may be translate 
into values for an average radius of tl 
occupied by the molecules and for 
a so-called) shielding ratio expressing tl 
amount of screening of the interlor parts 
of the molecule from the flow of the s 
vent along the outside. 

The discussion can be extended to i 
clude branched and. cross-linked) polymers 
HLere the exponent again depends on th 
molecular weight, but the limiting values 
for small and large molecular weights art 
different. It will probably be possible fron 
measurements of viscosity and ditfusion or 
sedimentation in) combination with meas- 
urements ot the size derived trom the dis 
symmetry of Hght scattering to estimate 
the amount of cross-linking or branching 
IP. Debye and A. M. Bueche, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Intrinsic Viscosity-Molecular Weight 
Relationships for GR-S and Polystyrene. 
\ very careful fractionation of GR-S has 
been carried out. This was followed by 
the determination of the intrinsic viscosi- 
ties and the osmotic molecular weights 
of the fractions. These results are in sub- 
stantial agreement with carlier measure- 
ments by French and Ewart. 

\ similar investigation was made of 
polystyrene fractions. The polystyrene was 
also prepared by emulsion polymerization. 
In this case both benzene and butanon 
were used for viscosity. measurements. .\ 
smaller exponent was found in the general 
relationship 


ranges. 


Space 


mK M* 

for the poorer solvent. butanone. This is 
in agreement with the recent theory of 
polymer solution viscosity by P. Debv« 

\n equation ts given 
trinsic Viscosity of untractionated polysty- 
rene in terms of its number average mole- 
cular weight. These results were obtained 
on polystyrene samples having a wide 
range of average molecular weights, but 
prepared in such a way as to have the 
same oo simple distribution of — molecular 
weights. Hence this last equation should 
nly be used on. similar 1 
fractionated material. 

The intrinsic 
f these systems as a function of mol 
ar weight are given by the following 


expressing the in- 


samples of 





viscosities, nl. at 30 ‘@ 
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R. H. Ewart and H. C. Tingey, Unite 
States Rubber Co., Passaic, N. if 

Compositional Heterogeneity of Co- 
polymers and Its Effect on Viscosity 
and Fractionation Studies. The (k-> 
system is used to illustrate a umique n 
od of determining the effeet of compos! 
tional changes in a copolymer chain o 
the Viscosity and solubility of the coq ly- 
mer. It is generally known that in most 
copolymerizations the comonomer ratio 1 
the polymer chain will change continuous 
lv during the This) phenomenon 
has been observed in) the GR-S_ systen 
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Such changes may, to a greater or lesser 
extent, obscure desired information con- 
cerning molecular size, as obtained by 
viscosity or fractionation studies. 

In this work a_ technique was devised 
whereby relatively homogeneous polymers 
vere prepared, having the same molecular 
weight or degree of polymerization, but 
with variable butadiene-stvrene contents. 
rhis technique eliminates the variable ot 
hain-length and permits a demonstration 
of the effect of polymer composition. 

For a given degree of polymerization 
the effect of increased styrene content in 
the chain is to increase the solubility. of 
he polymer in a given benzene-methanol 
mixture. Thus in the system under. study 
the peak in the precipitation distribution 
curve shifted) from 18 volume per. cent. 
methanol for polybutadiene to 25 volume 
per cent. methanol for polystyrene. The 
significance of this solubility change can 
he appreciated when it is considered that 
standard GR-S polymer is almost com 
pletely precipitated in the range of 17. to 
27 volume per cent. methanol. 

kor a given degree of polymerization 
an increase in styrene content generally 
leads to a decrease in the intrinsic viscosi- 
ty of the polymer. This result is to be ex- 
pected from a consideration of the effect 
of styrene content upon chain length. [In 
the case of polystyrene, however, an ano 
malous slight increase in) viscosity was 
observed. Although no reliable explana 
tion can be presented, it) is considered 
probable that this increase may be due 
to the absence of branched chains in the 
linear polystyrene molecules. D. B. Mac- 
lean, M. Morton, and R. V. V. Nicholls, 
McGill University, Montreal, P. Q., Can- 
ada, 

Aprit 15— 
Maurice L. 
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Viscosity-Molecular Weight and Vis- 
cosity-Temperature Relationships for 
Polystyrene and Polyisobutylene.* Melt 
viscosities of fractionated samples of poly- 
styrene and polyisobutylene ranging from 
about 5.000 to more than ont molecu- 
lar weight have been measured at various 
temperatures. The logarithm of Ge melt 
Viscosity at constant temperature is a linear 
function of the square root. of a molecu- 
lar weight in each = case. except at low 
aa sega weights. 

Plots of log viscosity vs. the recipro: ‘al 
of the na temperature are non-lincar 
the slopes increase with decreasing tem- 
perature. The apparent activation ener- 
gies for viscous flow computed from. the 
slopes, d (log 9) /d(1/T). of these plots 
Increase with decreasing temperature: for 
polystyrene from 22 kcal. at 217° C. to 
37 keal. at 176° C.. and for polyisobuty 
lene from 05 kcal. at 217° C. to 13:0 
keal. at 125° C. Viscosity-temperature co- 
efficients are independent oF molecular 
weight for polyisobutylene, i. e.. log m wy. 
1/T curves for various mais are parallel 
within experimental error. In the case of 
polystyrene, however, such curves are ac 
curately parallel only for molecular 
weights above about 20,000; viscosity-tem- 
perature coefficients decrease with molecu 
lar weight below this limit. T. G. Fox, 
Ir, and P. J. Flory, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Cox. \kron, O. 

X-Ray Diffraction Studies of Some 
Synthetic Rubbers at Low Tempera 
tures. A low temperature technique is 
described for obtaining X-ray diffraction 
diagrams of stretched raw polymers. Re 
laxation of the specimen is prevented dur 
ing the X-ray exposure by maintaining the 
sample at a temperature of —70° C. In 


‘Project sponsored by the Office of N al Re 
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many cases polymers which tailed to show 
fibering, when stretched at room tempera- 
ture, did show fibering when stretched at 
a lower temperature. 

Emulsion polybutadiene gives a_ fiber 
pattern with two reflections on the meri- 
dian. Interpretation of these orders as 2 
and 4+ gave an identity period of 4.53 
Angstrom units corresponding to the trans 
structure. Equatorial arcs were observed 
at. 452). 347. and: 2:20' A. 

Sodium polybutadiene showed only a 
single pair of equatorial arcs at 5 
The absence of a meridian pattern is in- 
dicative of the lack of regularity along the 
chain. 

Sodium and emulsion polymerized polyt 
soprene gave only equatorial arcs at 6.46 
and 4.85 respectively. In both the poly- 
butadienes and the polyisoprenes the side 
spacings given by the equatorial arcs ae 
consistent with the percentages of 1,4 ad 
dition as determined by the ke adil 
acid oxidation method. 

Emulsion polydimethylbuti adiene showed 

set of three spacings on the meridian 
and of one on the equator, An interpreta 
tion of the diagram is being made. E. E. 
Hanson and G. Halverson, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co.. Akron. 

Thermodynamics of Crystallization in 
High Polymers.t |. Crystallization In- 
duced by Stretching. A theory of oriented 
crystallization in elongated polymers hav- 
ing network structures (ce. g.. in) vulcan- 
ized rubber) has been developed through 
the application of statistical mechanical 
procedures similar to those emploved = in 
rubber elasticity theory. Expressions have 
been derived which, within the limitation 
imposed by the simplifying assumptions. 
relate the incipient crystallization tempera- 
ture with the elongation, the degree of 
crystallinity with the elongation and tem 
perature, and the retractive force at crys 
tallization equilibrium with the elongation 
at constant temperature. The reciprocal ot 
the absolute temperature for incipient 
crystallization is) predicted to decreas 
linearly with a simple function of the 
elongation and the average number of 
chain segments between — cross-linkages 
Only moderate degrees of crystallinity arc 
predicted at) equilibrium. In conformity 
with requirements of the second law oi 
thermodynamics, equilibrium — crystalliza 
tion decreases the tension in the stretehed 
specimen according to. — present theory 

\pparent discrepancies between some ot 
these predictions and various observations 
arise owing to departure = fron 
equilibrium crystallization when the pols 
mer undergoes crystallization durtig the 
stretching process. .\ _better approach ti 
‘quilibrium should be achieved by stretel 
ing under conditions wich prevent ers 
stallization (e.g., at elevated temperature 
then allowing crystallization to 
fixed elongation. Few experiments have 
been performed in this manner, but) sucl 
results as are available confirm qualitative 
lv the predictions of the theory 

Reasons for the rapid increase in. ter 
sion observed when ervstallization occurs 
during ordinary stretching of rubber will 
be discussed. Crystalline and amorphous 
regions preferably should not be regarde: 
as separate phases. Likewise. the convet 
sion of amorphous to crystalline 
does not conform to the definition of a 
phase transition. P. J. Flory 

An Investigation of the Structure of 
Polymers by Birefringence Studies. I} 
stress of a polymer held at a detinite exten 
sion is related to both the internal enerey 
and entropy of the polymer configuration 
The birefringence of a solid) polymer, on 
the other hand, 1s a configurational proper 
tv-—dependent only upon the disposition ot 
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molecules in the solid state and = indepen- 
dent of the forces between them 
Polymers are classified into ideal rub 


bers where the stress is) entropy deter 
5k 

mined and ( yr = 0 for constant volume 
4l 


distortions ; regular rubbers where the 
stress is determined by both entropy and 
energy, but the molecular configuration (en- 
tropy) is not affected by the energy im 
teractions ; and non-ideal polymers wher 
both energy and entropy affect stress and 
each other. For ideal rubbery 
the ratio of stress to birefringence varies 
linearly with temperature and is expected 
to be independent of time for relaxations 
involving a single molecular process. For 
regular rubbers. greater temperature «le 
pendencies are to be expected, and the 
ratio of stress to birefringence varies wit! 


polymers. 


time, approaching a constant value wit! 
time. The deviations may be directly in 
terpreted as variations of internal enet 
with configurational changes. For on 
ideal polymers, similar deviations — are 
found, but must be ascribed to both ener 
gy and entropy 

By measurements of strain 
iringence as a function of strain, tempera 
1 molecular structure. 
aspects of the symbolic equa 





and bire- 


ture, time, ane 
may explore 
tion 


Entropy + Internal Energy = Free Energy 
Distribution Punetion Stress 
Birefringence 

\n apparatus for the simultaneous 


stress and birefring 
temperature, and 


measurement of 
as a function of strain, 
time is desertbed. 


Experimental examples of several ideal 





rubbers are presented (polysultide rubbers 
licvea gum. vulcanizate, and cast sheets 
it IZevea latex). It is shown that idea 


stress-birefringence behavior is) observe¢ 


Irrespective ot the detailed relaxatiot 
; ae ma ee 
mechanism (chemical or physical \ 


non-ideal case is illustrated, and the 
plication of the method to the studs 
internal transitions separating regions ot 





stress behavior governed by entr 

cnergy is demonstrated. R. S Steii 
XEN Pobolsky, Textile Foundation 
Plastics Pri Princeton University 


Princeton, 


Effects of aaa Linking and Branch- 
ing on the Molecular Constitution of 








Diene Polymers. iene polymerizations 
isually are complicated by cross-linking 

actlons Phese e believed to ortginat 
from occasional addition of the tre 


al terminus of a growing chan 
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are most conveniently interpreted in terms 
of (1) the primary molecular weight (i. 
e.. molecular weight in the absence ot 


cross-linkages) and its distribution, and 


(2) the concentration of cross-linkages. 
The actual molecular weight distribution, 
which may be severely distorted by the 


presence of cross-linkages, is inappropriate 
for direct correlation with the more im- 
portant physical properties. The modifiers 
commonly employed in diene polymeriza- 
tion offset the effects of (2) at a sacri- 
fice in (1). 

Branching may result from chain trans- 
fer with a previously formed polymer mole- 
cule. Such processes, which are incapable 
of leading to network formation, should 
be clearly differentiated from cross-linking 
reactions. P. ay Flory. 

Chemo-Rheology of Polysulfide Rub- 
bers. The cold flow in polysulfide rubbers 
is shown to be due to chemical exchange 
reactions between bonds in adjacent poly- 
mer chains. The exchange between ter- 
minal mercaptans and disulfide or polysul- 
fide linkages is particularly rapid. The 
rate of stress relaxation is accelerated 
several hundred-fold by incorporation of 
a few tenths of 1% of mercaptan to the 
rubbers. Addition of elemental sulfur or 
exposure to ultra-violet light also acceler- 
ates the rate of stress relaxation. Certain 
chemical agents which may either act as 
mercaptan or possibly free radical ter- 
minators are shown to decrease the rate 


of cold flow. M. Mochulsky and A. V. 


Tobolsky, Princeton. 
Apru. 15—AFTERNOON SESSION 
H. 1. Cramer, Presiding 


Copolymerization Equilibrium. It is 
suggested that at sufficiently high tempera- 
tures, equilibrium polymerization-depoly- 
merization will govern copolymer struc- 
ture and composition as well as molecular 
weight distribution. It should therefore be 
possible to produce “equilibrium copoly- 
mers” by heating together at sufficiently 
high temperatures: (a) a mixture of the 
two monomers, (b) a mechanical mixture 
of the two polymers, (c) a mixture of one 
monomer and another polymer, {d) a co- 
polymer of the two monomers. It of course 
must be realized that except for certain 
favorable polymers, side reactions such as 
chain transfer and splitting off of products 
such as HCI] will complicate the simple 
picture described above. Furthermore fair- 
ly low molecular weight materials are to 
be expected at these elevated temperatures. 

For the simple case where only linear 
polymerization and depolymerization are 
involved, —statistical- Pratt de tion treat- 
ments were carried out which give the 
“equilibrium copolymer” structure in terms 
bond energies and entropies. 

Experimental evidence for the forma- 
tion of copolymers by these. methods has 
been obtained, but probably complete equi- 


9t the 


librium was not aoaooes. T. Alirey,. jr., 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brook- 
Ivn, N. Y., and F. Leonard and A. V. 


Tobolsky, Princeton 

Polyamide Resigns from Dillinoleic 
Acid and Ethylene Diamine. Molecular 
Weight-Viscosity Relationships. Polya 
mides have been prepared from purified 
dilinoleic acid and ethylene diamine, with 
molecular weights from 2.200 to 12,000. 
Certain properties are reported. Solution 
viscosities were determined in 1-1 n-bu- 
tanol-toluene at concentrations from 0.2 
to 98 grams per 100 cubic centimeters. 
Up to at least 1.5. Inn, is directly pro- 
portional to cueaiiatie. Intrinsic vis- 
cosities were determined from the slope of 
the Inn, vs lines. From 2,000 to at least 


10,000, the relation of [nm] to molecular 


weight is expressed by 
[y] = 0.0755 + 1.25 x 10° M 

which is similar to the relation found by 
Flory for polyester solutions. The exis- 
tence of this relation means that the ratio 
ot weight average (Mw) to number aver- 
age (Min) molecular weight is constant in 
the polymers as prepared. The molecular 
weight of a mixture of polymers deter- 
mined from the 7 agrees well with the 
calculated Mw of the mixture, but not with 
tne Mn of tne mixture. Ihis fact also in- 
dicates a constant ratio of the Mw to Ma 
in the polymers as prepared. D. H. Wheel- 
er, General Mills, Inc., and R. Anderson, 
Cuniversity ot Minnesota, both of Minn- 
eapolls, Minn. 

Ettect ot Emulsifiers and pH in the 
Emuision Folymerization ot Styrene. 
Series of emulsion polymerizations of sty- 
rene were carried out in sealed glass am- 
poules rotated four hours at 00° C. in a 
water thermostat. Five-gram samples ot 
styrene were used in standardized com- 
positions including 0.7% hydrogen perox- 
ide (styrene basis) and 7.) grams water. 
‘Lhe series included 19 emulsifiers, four 
concentrations of each emulsifier, and tive 
pH levels. The emulsifiers investigated 
were Aerosol AY, Aerosol IB, Aerosol 
MA, Aerosol OT, Aerosol OS, cetyl di- 
methylamine, Duponol ME dry, nonaethy- 
lene glycol monolaurate, nonaethylene gly- 
col monooleate, Nopco 2149-A, sodium 
carboxymethyl cellulose, sodium oleate, so- 


dium stearate, Span 20, Span 80, Triton 
K-00, Triton NE, Tween 20, and Tween 
80. The emulsifier concentrations were 
).25, 0.5, 1.0, 2.0, and 5.0% (styrene basis) 


—the first four concentrations were used 
for Aerosal OL; the last four concentra- 
tions were used for all the other emulsi- 
hers. The pH was adjusted by adding either 
NaOH or HCl. Two or three emulsifiers 
(40 or 60 experiments) were conducted at 
the same time to effect optimum unitorm1- 
ty. 

Plotted polymer yield data show the 
superiority of cetyl dimethylamine over 
all of the other emulsifiers examined. Sul- 
fated and sulfonated emulsifiers were next 
in order of effectiveness. Sodium oleate 
proved very active and much more active 
than sodium stearate. The specific im- 
portance of pH indicates that 1t must be 
thoroughly investigated before deciding 
the superiority of one emulsifier over an- 
other. Cetyl dimethylamine and the = sul- 
fates and sulfonates prove most active 
when slightly acidified: whereas the soaps 
become most active when slightly basified. 
Yields are directly proportional to emul- 


Moos and E. P. 


sifier concentration. G. E. 
Irany, Celanese Corp. of America, Newark, 
N. 


Certain Ingredients of Soaps as Re- 
tarders of the Copolymerization of Bu- 
tadiene and Styrene. Linoleic and lino- 
lenic acids are retarders of the rate of 
CC polymerization of butadiene and styrene 
in the GR-S recipe. The replacement of 
up to 10% of sodium palmitate emulsifier 
by sodium linoleate resulted in a_reduc- 
tion of the conversion obtained in 12 hours 
of 1,4 for each per cent. of sodium palmi- 
tate replaced. Linolenic acid cite ap- 
proximately three times as great a re- 
tarding action as linoleic acid. No evidence 
was found for the presence in prime tal- 
low, No. 1 tallow, or vellow grease of 
substances inhibiting or retarding the emul 
sion copolymerization of butadiene and 


styrene (GR-S recipe) other than linoleic, 
or, if present, linolenic acid. 1,4-Penta- 
diene, which contains the same double- 
bond structure as is present in linoleic 


acid gave a retarding effect of the same 


magnitude as linoleic acid. Linoleic acid. 
isomerized to the conjugated acid, did not 
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retard. Highly purified oleic, elaidic, stear 
ic, and palmitic acids, when employed as 
emulsifying agents for the copolymeriza- 
tion of butadiene and styrene, gave essen- 
tially identical hydrocarbon conversions in 
12 hours. Hydrogenated soybean oil soap 
(iodine value of 40 to 50) employed as 
the emulsifier resulted in a rate of poly- 
merization equal to that obtained with 
highly purified fatty acid soaps. J. 
Wilson, Union Oil Co., Oleum, Calif., and 
E. S. Pfau, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron 
The Effect of Meta and Para Sub- 
stituents on the Reactivity of the Sty- 
rene Double Bond in Copolymerization. 
Earlier work has established that there 
is no simple order of activity of double 
bonds in copolymerization, but rather that 
reactivity depends upon the nature of the 
attacking radical as well. In an attempt 
to separate the factors involved, the re 
activity of substituted styrenes has been 
investigated by copolymerization with two 
representative monomers, styrene and 
methyl methacrylate, with the results listed : 
Reactivity With INp!catep 
Rapicat Typr 
Styrene 


RELATIVE 


Substituent Methacrylate 


P-OCHs .86 1.72 
P-N(CHs)2 .98 2.44 
p-CHs 3.235 
m-CH: .94 
None 1.00 1.00 
p-c 1.35 1.27 
p-Br 1.44 1 Bg 
p-l 1.61 1.39 
m-C 1.56 1.06 
m-Br 1.82 1.04 
pP-CN BP 2.27 
P-NO» 5.26 - 


In reactions with the styrene radical, 
effects of substituents lie in the same order 
found for polar reactions# with a= rho 
value of .509. This is considered to in- 
dicate that in this reaction m- and p- sub- 
stituents act by altering the electrostatic 
interaction between the approaching radi- 
cal and the styrene double bond, and that 
the styrene-type radical behaves as though 
it possessed a partial negative charge. Sim- 
ilar conclusions are indicated for the re- 


action of the methacrylate-type radical 
with most of the substituted styrenes. 
However, p-CHs p-OCH;—, and p-N- 


(CHs):— styrenes show unexpectedly high 
reactivities. This reactivity is correlated 
with their high tendency to form molecu 
lar complexes with conjugated carbonyl 
systems (maleic anhydride, chloranil, etc.) 
and the resemblance between the postulat- 
ed structures of these complexes? and 
certain resonance forms available in the 
activated ges of the polymerization 
is pointed out. Walling, E. R. Briggs, 
.. B. Wolfs a. ‘and F. R. Mayo, U. S. 


Rubber, Passaic. 
Vulcanization of Rubber. I. Stoichiem- 
etry of the Cross-linking Reaction. It his 


been discovered that when the conditions 
of vulcanization are controlled so as to 
give the maximum yield of sulfur inter- 
molecular cross- linkages, the vulcanizate 
produced has the unique characteristic of 
having one chemical cross-link per mole- 
cule of zine sulfide formed. This fact has 
been demonstrated by application of the 
equations of Wall® and Flory’ to equili- 
brium stress and sulfide sulfur data ob- 
tained on this vulcanizate. The important 
variables for contributing to the efficient 
utilization of sulfur in forming cross-links 


between rubber molecules will be = dis- 
cussed. 
Farmer and Shipley® reported that no 


‘L.. P. Hammett, 
Chap. VII, op. 184-228. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York (1940). 

5 Weiss, J. Chem. Soc., 245 (1942). 

J s 10, 132, 485 (1942). 

7 Chem, Rew., 35, 51, 1944). 

SJ, Fol. Sc., 1,;. 293 (1946). 


“Physical Organic Chemistry,” 
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product containing new carbon-carbon 
bonds were formed in the reaction of di- 
hydromyrcene with sulfur. This latter fact 
is particularly significant since it indicates 
that all the cross-links in rubber vulcan- 
ized with sulfur may be considered as con- 
taining the sulfur atom. If this is the case, 
the number of cross-links is too great to 
permit the assumption of any cross-link- 
age other than the monosulfide. By as- 
suming that monosulfides are the only 
cross-links present in this new vulcanizate, 
it is possible to distribute the sulfur that 
has reacted as cross linked sulfur (Ser), 
chain sulfur (Sen), and zine sulfide (S-). 
The implications of this division of the 
types of sulfur will be detailed. 

The results of this investigation will be 
interpreted in terms of a simplified mechan- 
ism involving an unstable rubber-sulfur 
intermediate. Further reaction of this in- 
termediate takes place through two simul- 
taneous reactions: one leading to inter- 
molecular monosulfides, the other to intra- 
molecular sulfur derivatives. The inter- 
molecular monosulfide reaction involves 
soluble zinc compounds, and its relative 
proportion increases with increasing sol 
uble zinc compound concentration. B. C. 
Barton and E. J. Hart, U. S. Rubber, 
Passaic. 

The Rate of Exchange of Cellulose 
with D.O. If dry cellulose is placed into 
heavy water, its hydroxyl groups exchange 
hydrogen for deuterium. A study was made 
of the rate of this exchange for various 
cellulose samples. In all cases essentially 
the same exchange curve was obtained; 
a fast reaction takes place first, which is 
essentially completed in less than one hour. 
It is followed by a much slower process 
which continues for days. For the samples 
studied, the fast exchange corresponded 
to the reaction of 40 to 75% of the hy- 
droxyl groups present in the material. ‘1 nc 
subsequent slow reaction in about one 
week exchanged only a small additional 
percentage of hydroxyl groups. Complete 
reaction of all the hydroxyls was never 
obtained with any of the samples under 
the conditions of our experiments. 

The results seem to indicate that the 
hydroxyl groups in a cellulose fiber may 
be divided essentially into those which are 
readily exchanged and those which are 
essentially not exchanged at all. The form- 
er are apparently very easily accessible; 
their existence has been already indicated 
by other experimental methods. Adopting 
the idea of the existence of highly ordered 
(crystalline) and essenticlly disordered 
(amorphous) domains in cellulose, it ‘seems 
conceivable that the OH- groups, which 
exchange rapidly, are located at the sur- 
face of the crystalline areas and through 
out the amorphous portions. These two con 
tributions amount to 40-75% of all hy- 
droxyl groups, depending upon the sample 
under consideration. The residual OH- 
groups are apparently located inside the 
crystalline domains and so strongly inter- 
locked with each other by hydrogen bonds 
that thev exchange H for D only ver 
slowly. V. Frilette and H. Mark, Poly 


technic Institute of Brooklyn. 





Akron Group to Meet May 9 
_ Akron Rubber Group will hol 
its 


spring meeting on May 9, wher 
announcement of results of the election of 
officers for the coming year will be made. 
Guest speaker will be Frank H. Carman, 
general manager of the Plastic Materials 
Manufacturers Association, who will talk 
on plastics. 
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Neoprene Latex and Pliolites Discussed at Boston 


TTENDANCE at the March 14 meet- 
ing of the Boston Rubber Group, 
held at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass., 
was a record for technical meetings ot 
this Group; 415 members and guests were 
present. C. E. Reynolds, Cambridge Rub- 
ber Co., chairman, presided and introduced 
the speakers : R. H. Walsh, of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and H. R. 
Thies, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
The subject of Mr. Walsh's talk was 
“Neoprene Latex Applications”; while Mr. 
Thies spoke on “Pliolite Copolymer Resins 
and Their Uses.” 

Mr. Walsh first pointed out that al- 
though at the beginning of the late war 
most manufacturers turned to neoprene 
latices as a good substitute for natural 
rubber latices, the increased use of the 
neoprene latices throughout the war years 
brought a greater appreciation of the un- 
usual properties of neoprene latex films, 
their resistance to sunlight, ozone, heat 
aging, solvents, and flame, and showed 
conciusively that neoprene latices shoul 
now be thought of as new and unusual 
basic latices upon which an ever-expand- 
ing field of uses could be built. He then 
discussed in turn applications of these la- 
tices in dipped goods, latex thread, bal- 
loons, latex foam, as coating for hair, fiber 
and staple fillers for upholstery, as ad- 
hesives, and for paper and fiber impreg- 
nation and rug and fabric backing. 

Neoprene latex gloves are being used to 
an increasing extent in the synthetic fiber 
and petroleum industries because of their 
superior oil and solvent resistance; while 
household gloves find a ready market by 
virtue of their quality and performance 
features. Neoprene surgeons’ gloves that 
will withstand 125  sterilizations without 
loss of tensile strength, as compared with 
surgeons’ gloves from natural latex that 
withstand only 25 sterilizations, are also 
meeting with greater acceptance. Neoprene 
latex thread, in contrast to natural rubber 
thread, has an extremely flat curing curve, 
and normal variations in curing time and 
temperature will not change its elongation 
and modulus properties. Thus neoprene 
latex thread can be woven into garments 
with much less danger of puckering than 
when natural rubber thread is used. 

Not only does neoprene latex foam 
match all the properties of natural rub- 
ber foam, but it offers other outstanding 
properties, including flame resistance, sun- 
light and ozone resistance, superior flex 
resistance, excellent aging properties, and 
improved riding qualities, it was said. In 
the adhesives field, high bond strength plus 
ability to be loaded with low-cost resins 
and fillers makes neoprene adhesives of 
real interest to the — manutacturer. 
A special latex, Type 572, has been devel- 
oped for adhesives formulation. 

The use of neoprene latices as paper and 
fbher saturants is relatively new, and Tyypx 
700 latex has properties that make it of 
interest as a saturant for gasketing mate- 
rials, imitation leather, and inner soling. 
Type 700 also appears to have consider- 
able merit in the rug and fabric backing 
field where the superior natural agin 
properties of neoprene and the ability of 
this latex to be heavily compounded with 
resins and fillers to produce low-cost. 
high-efficiency compounds are important. 

Mr. Walsh concluded his talk with a 
discussion of some new special applica 
tions of neoprene latices, such as acting 
as a bonding agent for glass fibers when 
compounded with colloidal silica, and use 
with cements of high aluminum content t 
produce flooring compounds which are 
scuff, acid, and flame resistant. Other ap- 


plications for neoprene develop as new 
latices are made. For example, a catonic- 
type neoprene latex was found useful to: 
impregnating wool. 

Mr. Thies, in discussing the Pliolites, 
reviewed first the products developed be- 
fore the war from cyclized natural rub- 
ber which were used in manufacturing 
protective, decorative, and functional coat- 
ings for steel, wood, concrete, paper, and 
other materials and were also used for 
rubber reinforcing and compounding. He 
then traced the work on the new resins 
which was carried out during and after the 
war, first, from cyclized polyisoprene syn- 
thetic rubber and later from copolymer 
type butadiene-styrene resins. This discus- 
sion covered Pliolites S-1, S-2, S-3, S-5. 
and S-6. Considerable data were given 
to show the effect of Pliolite S-6 on GR-S, 
nitrile-type rubbers, and natural rubber. 
Special emphasis was given to the com 
pounding of GR-S and _ nitrile-type gum 
stocks with S-6. 

This paper on Plhiolite 
publish in an early issue. 


resins we will 





Addresses Ontario Group 


HE Ontario Rubber Group, C.LC., 
held a dinner-meeting at Diana 

Sweets, Toronto, Ont., Canada, on March 
7. E. R. Rowzee, director of research of 
the Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ont., spoke 
on “Synthetic Rubber in Canada and 
Abroad.” He reviewed his recent trip ti 
England and some of the other European 
countries. It appears that England, Nor- 
way, and Sweden will use nearly 100% 
crude rubber because of their lacking dol 
lar credit, unless a wide price differenti: 
between crude and GR-S rubbers should 
develop. The other countries expect t 
use about 25-3547 synthetic rubber in 
mechanical goods and passenger-car tires 
and tubes. Mr. Rowzee also stated that 
there are three GR-S_ producing units 
in Germany at present, all operating at 
one-half their prewar capacity, i.e. 5,000 
tons per month. The German Buna S$ 
is superior to standard Buna S in physica! 
properties, but is rather poor in process 
ing. The speaker pointed out that the 
Redox polymerization tech 
interesting. It uses an oxidizing and 
ducing catalyst which gives a completed 
reaction at 32 F. in one hour. He 1 
dicated that adoption of this method wou'4 
enable plants on this continent to have 
truly continuous process in the man 
facture of GR-S. 

Polymer Corp. will be producing high 





nique appears 





solids GR-S latex about the middle 
this year, Mr. Rowzee further declared 
The company’s GR-S_ pilot-plant produces 
up to one ton of snecial GR-S polymers, 
and there is a new Butyl pilot-plant under 
construction. The rubber trade here 
expect a reduction in the price of GR-S 
about the middle of the year, perhaps t 
as low as 15¢ per pound. Polymer is 
producing four types of GR-S — ‘ 
ing others from the United Stotes. 7 
future success of Polymer denends en 
proving pr 1 Rowze 
Was cuite 

sneaker T) tc Pe | 
operate just to 40. 
wy tans O00 
ton level. In addition. the comnony 


duces four hydrocarbons of 





which can amount to some 


lars a vear additional business. 
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Vila and Mighton Speak before Ohio Group 


G* ORG! R. VILA, sales manager tor 
olloids and Plastics of Naugatuck 
wennical Di vision of United States Rubber 
Co., and Charles J. Mig! ton, \kron branch 
manager of the rubber chemicals division, 
<ialtbersens & Co., Inc 
guest speakers at a meeting of the 


Rubber Group on February 

















Sou 

20. The dinner-meeting, held at the Young 
Women’s League Auditorium, Dayton, was 
ttended by approximately 160) members 
il 2uests 

he meeting was opened by ja k E. Feld 

an, a the organization commit 
tec, Who announced the results of the Group 
elections of offi rs. He in 
t l the « R Hicker 
1k who thet over the meeting 
Phe minutes of the organizational meeting 
VOT ead by the s and approved 
Vv the Grou vhicl d the treasur 
ers report. The Group's proposed by-laws 


were briefly discussed and approved. Harry 


Division 





Vice Chairman of the 


then in 






1 duce and spoke 
isl etween the \ 
dd ? ‘ ) r + 7 
tl ther groups and complimented the 
Southern Olio Group on the quality and 
ttendance 1 il meeting 
It was ann hat the next meeting 





the Group will be an outing on May 24. 


7 2 iter 


Growth of Latex Industry 
Mr. Vila’s talk, “Growth of Latex In 





al and synthetic types, as 
75,000,000) pounds in 1940 
munds in 1935. On this basis. 

+ } r 


expected to De somewhere 




















A 250,000,000 pounds a vear 
l shortly thereafter 

he relative proportions of natural and 
synthetic latex which will be used in mak- 
1! this total will depend on relative 
r availability. the speaker noted 
\Ithough the quantity of natural latex 
con nto the country will undoubtly in- 
crease s ly over the years ahead, it 1s 
expecte it will not be nearly enough 
satisfy the total demand. Fortunately. 
the industry can depend on synthetics to 
gment supply is well as to. stabilize 
robable demand tor na 

ent price levels and 



















lead to the conclusion 
t will probably remain at a 
e level for, some time te 
ired. In the meantime 
resear k is continuing thetic 
ybers 1 tices, and it isn ason- 
1] to suppose that syntheti will 
timately be produced whi ie 
Neoprene Latices 
Mr. Mighton’s subject was “Neoprene 
atices | 1) velo il 1 Use i 
Neoprene atices \ ived al mportant 
rt in the fr growt of the latex 1 
lustrv. When first introduced in 1932, neo 
ene late use lim- 
ted to sp different 
types f ne used 
Acti \ 
ee a 


considered as general-purpose la 
Pypes 3571 and 842 are latices of 
solids content. Types 60) and -601 
latices contain 5941 solids content and 
can be used also in making froth sponge, 
molded or coated goods, and certain dipped 
articles. 

Type 572, of solids content, is 
designed specitically tor use in adhesives. 
It shows much greater pressure sensitivity 


may be 
tices. 


s+ 1 


S0+16 


than the other neoprene latices and gives 
unusually high bond strength in the un 
cured state. The sixth latex, Type 700, 
also of 3041. solids content, was designed 


lor use as a textile impregnant 
and coating and as a_= plasticizer for the 
neoprene latices. It shows a mini 
um tendency to freeze or crystallize in 
and after curing is char 
modulus and 


paper or 


other 
m 





1 uncured state, 
icterized by relatively low 
1 elongation. 
I of these neoprene highly 
alkaline and show exccilent stability toward 
‘compounding and storage. With but few 
they are compounded and pro- 
cessed in the same manner as natural la 
tex. In addition to the well-known modi 
fications in metallic oxide and sulfur con 
tent. Types 371, 60, and 372 latices re 
quire use of special accelerators. With the 
development of Types 842 and 601 latices, 
a much closer ap proach to natural latex has 
heen made from the standpoint of method 
and rate of cure, and acceleration. Anti 
lers, pigments, stabilizers, and 
thickeners of the same general types as 
hose used for natural latex are employed 
atices for essentially the same 


latices are 


exceptions 


} 4] 
oxidants, Nil 








in neoprent 
purposes 
Processing techniques are 
for natural latex. However 
periods of leaching and dry- 
articles before curing are 
required because of slower rates of diffu- 
sion of salts and water through the fih 
and in certain cases longer cures or higher 
temperatures are desirable. The 
latices no longer present 
processing 


smiliar to 
those some- 


longer 


l,- 
What 
ing of neoprene 


curing 
resent synthetic 
he dithicult compounding and 
encountered with some of the 
There is good reason to be 
currently available synthetic la- 
tices and new improved types developed 
h further research will continue to 
) important factor in future expan- 
sion of the latex industry, Mr. Mighton 


varly types. 








A. C. S. Honors Hancock 


Si ciety hon 


New York 


Chemical 
John M. Hancock, 

iker and outstanding public citizen, at < 
luncheon at Hotel Commodore, New York 
March 7. tor his efforts in connection with 
report on the organization and adminis 
tration of the Society, recently made pub 
Hancock has been chief advise 
ind writer for Bernard Baruch, preparing 
| 1942 Rubber Survey 


HE American 


ored 





Re por 


nsic 
and later the recommendations on con 
tract termination. More recently he has 


known through his activi 
ties In connection with the United Nations 
\tomic Energy Commission 

Snpatcers = i iearraniarri sain ann 

Speakers at the luncheon, in additiotr 
o Mr. Hancock, were W. Albert Noyes 
Jr.. head of the department of chemistry 
Rochester and presi 


University of 
| Society, and Charles Aller 


ecome better 






and that in the past we 


innlA RUBBER WORLD 


Thomas, vice president of the Monsant 
Chemical Co. and president-elect) of | the 
Society. Walter J. Murphy, editor of the 

\. C. S. publications, /udustrial and En 

wnmeering Chemistry and Chemical ani 

Iinginecring News, and director of. the 
\. C. S. News Service. presided and in 
troduced the speakers. 

Mr. Hancock spoke on the “Role o 
Science in) Achieving World Peace.” He 
first commented on the preparation of thi 
report on the American Chemical Society 
and said that it was one of the most in 
teresting experiences he had ever had 
Scientists must assume a greater share o 
leadership in local as well as national at 
fairs if they are to meet their new re 
sponsibilities in the atomic age, this re 
port states. It also comments on unioniza- 
tion of chemists, suggests strengthening 
the activities of the Society's 116 local 
sections, recommends increased emphasis 
on regional meetings, and suggests several 
changes in the structure of the Society to 
meet modern } report will be 
submitted to the board of directors tor 
action during the Society's one hundred 
and eleventh national meeting in Atlantic 
City, N. J.. April 14 to 18. 

With regard to comments of science 
and world peace, Mr. Hancock suggested 
that national security than treedon 
ot research should be the first goal o 
scientists in democratic countries. \ 
cautious approach to free international 
exchange of information also was urged, 
and it was pointed out that such an ex 
change, although clearly worth while, must 
depend on cooperation among nations am 
cannot develop if it is to be a “one-way 
flow.” 

Although acclaiming the dramatic con 
tributions of scientific research to human 
welfare in recent years, Mr. Hancock ex- 
pressed the view that there is too wid 
an acceptance of the belief that all cor 
porations should engage in research, and 
that research, almost regardless of its 
direction or lack of it. will certainly be 
advantageous. 

“In my opinion, 
not. and it should not, 
following of a program. ot oneiat, ex 
cept from deliberate judgment that the 
world will be the gainer, and in that way 
the corporation will prosper.” 

Dr. Noyes in his talk explained that 
chemists, chemical engineers, and scientists 
generally, today are anxious and willing 
to leave their ivory towers and to partici- 
pate in the political, social, and econom 
thought of the country, but momentarily 
there is no unanimity of thought as to 
just how they should participate, to what 
extent, and just what are the responsibili- 
ties of scientists to society. It appears 
that this is a field that requires cultivation 
neglect 


needs. The 





business payee will 
engage in any blind 


have 
our obligations, he said. leadership in 
the approach of the problem = should be 
taken for chemists and chemical engineers 
by the largest scientific and professional 
organization in the world—the American 
Chemical Society. 

Dr. Thomas concurred with the previous 
speakers in that scientists have 
new responsibilities as a result of the lat 
war. We are entering upon the “atom! 
age,” and this demands that those indivi 
duals responsible for its inception have a 
moral and accountability tot 
added. The reas 


agreeing 


SOU ‘al 
people of the work, he 
for the investigation of the Society by 
Hancock was explained as the first step 
in deciding how scientists represent 
ed by the American Chemical Society 
should) go about accepting new and 
broader responsibilities 





those 








a 
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de Committee D-11, A.S.T.M., Holds Spring Meeting SS ee So 
nited States and then discussed the fac 
AE American So iety for Testing Ma- Subconimittec NVIT on Tests of Hard- ie Bg 8 singe eeavaneh : 
nee terials, Committee D-11 on Ruoder a. ness, Set and Creep acne saber that... = rn ey aig S hank BENG 20) 
the Subber-Like Materials and most of tts Standard Methods of Test for Compres — od ea a tions of syn- 
a ubcommittees, met at the Benjamin Krank- sion Set of Vulcanized Rubber be amended a ete rubbers in tis country, ne sh secs 
lin. Hotel. Phil idelphia, Pa.. on February to permit the use of plied up samples when * present comparative positions of natura 
4) and 27, as a part of the spring meeting it was impossible to obtain a sample me synthetic rubber, particularly GR-s 
H. of the Society. Simon Collier, Johns- inch thick from the test part. A report He pointed out that tor adequate compart 
a Manville Corp. chairman, and A. W. on the revision ot the method for testing son, synthetic rubber must process as cast 
ks Carpenter, B. F. Goodrich Co., secretary, the indentation of rubber was read, and 4 naturé il on existing equipment, and the 
vig nresided at the meeting of the full com- — the subcommittee voted to ask D-11 to resulting synthetic vulcanizate must_ per- 
m ittee on the afternoon of February 27. issue this report without revision in_ the form as well as the natural product. From 
It was announsed that Committee D 11 annual report now being prepared. a compounding viewpoint, synthetic rub 
_ plans to sponsor a symposium on rubber Subcommittee NN on Adhesion Tests ber is comparable to natural, Dr. Schoen 
- to be held at the annual meeting of the — presented an extensive revision of — the teld stated, but is inferior in resistance t 
on Society at Atlantic City. IN. Js. the: wee pita wn Method of Test for Adhesion — flexing, low temperature, and cut growtl 
i of June 16. It is expected that the sym- f Vulcanized Rubber to Metal (1429-39 as well as in having greater heat built-up 
Za- posium will present a wealth of informa- pets changes in the present pro However GR-S-10. a rosin soap GR-S, 
ng ton obtained during the war through cedure for testing the strength of ad has been developed which is easier pro- 
a Ottice of Rubber Reserve and other gov- hesion ot rubber to metals in articles cessing and has sedis building tack than 
ee ernment agencies in) connection with the where the parts consist of metal and rub the standard polymer. 
Ta evelopment. manufacture, and use of ber, but having the metal plate on on From a summation of all considera- 
LO synthetic (American) rubber. The data side only of the rubber strip. The method tions, the natural product is_ sli s 
be ee be timely since they could not be 1s designed primarily to apply to speci perior to the synthetic product, th 
_. nade available previously owing to war- mens prepared ina laboratory unde1 future we will have a series of new rul 
ret me restrictions. standardized conditions such as may he bers tor specialty applications which will 
Ith " ihecieniailien IV on Protection of Per- used to provide data for development and perform better than Ww natural prod 
sons from Electric Shock has been re- control of rubber compounds and methods ini these uses. The speaker noted that 
— organized, and its) personnel enlarged. of manutacture. The revised methods als syntheth rubber cannot compete witl 
bed his subcommittee will undertake a num provide a standard adhesion terminol.s natural on quality, it may well be able 
se ber of projects formerly carried on under tor reporting the results of the test. compete in price. Syntl rubl al 
we the American Standards Association War Subcommittee NNI\ on Tests tor be produced 15 to il 
\ Committee J-6 on Lineman’s Rubber Pro Coated Fabrics discussed at length co cluding all costs and an Phe 
a tective equipment and will function as a eperative studies to be undertaken on price of natural rubber 
Cd, sectional committee under A. S.A. pro abrasion tests. Consideration will be giver hough it « | 
es cedure. It was reported that the specifi to the Taber abrader, the American Seed- York Harbor it] 
ust cations for rubber gloves (D120) will be ing Co. abrasion machine. and the Wyzen out outside cor 
aa revised and that consideration is being — beeck machine. The committee has als: eventuality is is 
ay given to an ozone resistance test for this been interested in scrubbing tests for avi ailability i | 
type of rubber insulation. fabrics, and at the meeting there was ex ability of higl oO 
m Subcommittee Von Insulated Wire and — hibited the scrubbing test apparatus de- ments, and gi 
lal Cable discussed at its meeting specifica veloped by the Ordnance Department. undoubtedts require that natu 
°x tons for thermoplastic jackets, also re- Subcommittee NNV on Low Tempera be sold for more tl synthetic 





ture Tests heard a report on low-tempera- 


quirements for insulated conductors of the price of natural rubl 

























































mall diameters and requirements — for ture dynamic tests and discussed the — j,, the higher demands ion la 
moisture - resistant insulating compound preparation of write-up on the use of the be 5 7 e obs the ta 
These matters will receive further study Yerzley osillograph to be made in colla a le le glee: Bi b the 
Subcommittee XI on Chemical Analysis — beration with Technical Committee \ and 4). 5()¢ the 4 fis aad 
is devoting considerable effort to work « >ubcommittee NNVIT on Resilience. hh sees: I; idlitie “hiel she aprstiite 
ill with government agencies in connection  Vestgations are to be made with regard pear he age © war ready fo 
ind with revision of that part of Federal to the extension of the 72 foe test period panning t tor it r | 
x Specification ZZ ROOLA having to do with tor low-temperature tests and low-tempera ‘ AS acs or ah : It pe 
the the chemical analysis of rubber and rubbe: ture set tests. i igen th a ; vatvonntennty 
av, products Methods for the determination Subcommittec XX\ LI on Plasticity Tests - : sep eeiey apa : ad Pte 
it sulfur are being reviewed particularly. reported preparation of methods covering can at ae oa ’ mayen but ex 
lat \ review of the methods for the deter- tests for processability which will include Ee ae _— — a ee 
sts mination of carbon and cellulose is also the Mooney viscometer and— others ie 2. See: sf - - ah a : 
ae hese: snade is planned to present these — proposed ee ee meter ra a = 
Re Subcommittee XIV. on Abrasion Tests ™ethods for publication as  informatiot : oan 5 — ppesace Vhag Wian cea 
nik recommended a revision in the Standard only. ue iaetica a ser 3 i 
ih Methods of Test for Abrasion Resistance Subcommittee NNVIT on Resilience hay MEUStry protected acca 
to of Rubber Compounds (1394-40) provid- prepared definiticns and explanations of es ‘ oe velehat < os z - 
at ing for the elimination of Method C, the following terms as a basis for its aE ig agg AD — 
ili- vhich covers the use of the United States @¢tivities: resilience, hysteresis, dynami A weg [-elan Hi ms May It 
irs Rubber Co. Abrader. A) report on— the modulus, and damping. The Yerzlev osil ul at the al speaker Ihe 
jon orrelation of laboratory and service abra- lograph has been adopted as one machin announced at a late te. The G 
t sion tests was made in which the inade lor use by this subcommittee in its investi oy a ee . Cole . = 
in quacy of the correlation of these tests  8@tton ot resilence, and a series of co- 9 [UUM jee rig Sauls —— 
be is pointed out. The general consensus — tests will be started as soon as Eh or Fan 
S 1 opinion was that a fundamental study possible 
| the mechanism of abrasion was needed 
Subcommittee NV on Life Tests is 
giving consideration to methods for the 
us ging of vinyl chloride and a long-time Quebec Group Meeting 
ive cooperative investigation of alr-oven test ‘ 
ate methods for synthetic rubbers. This lat Status of GR-S Discussed _ Quebec Rubber & Plastics Gr 
ic ter project would include a_ sheli aging “ ; held its regular) monthiv meeting 
vi t for periods of six months, one vear, Hk. winter meeting of the Detroit Ru! on March 13 at the Carlton H 
5 two, three, and four years, and ar ' ber & Plastics Group, Inc... was held Montreal, P. Q.. Canada. Guest spe 
inmgements have been made for sufficient February 28 in the Detroit Leland Hotel, was A. R. Kemp, of Bell Telephone | 
at x: ails for two additional longer time Detroit, Mich.. with some 125) members — ratories. Inc. Mr. Kemp, who ts 11 ire 
1 periods after the four-year period has been and guests attending. Speaker of the eve- f Bell research and developmer n rt 
age reached. Other matters under considera ning was Frank K. Schoenfeld, technica ber insulating materials ar astics 
it tion include a study of GR-S aging data Vice president of B. F Goodrich Chemical wire and cable, spoke on Moder . 
hu and the effect of miscellaneous properties Co.. whose topic was “Status and in Rubber and Plastics.” using. slides 
ad (temperature and light) and atmosphere Developments on GR-S Rubber.” supplement his talk. A_ filn \\ 
and contact with the material) on the life Dr. Schoenteld first reviewed the history the Fastax high-speed on 1¢ 
rubber and rubber-like materials. and development of the various synthett camera ilso) showt 
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Mighton, Stangor, and Shattuck Address Chicago Group 


HE February 14 meeting of the Chi- 

cago Rubber Group, held at the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Ill., featured two 
speakers trom the new Akron laboratories 
oi E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
C. J. Mighton and E. L. Stangor. 

Dr. Mighton spoke on “New Outlets 
for Rubber through Latex.” He traced the 
development of new products from natural 
latex, pegimning with the original uses tor 
dipped goods, proofing and adhesives, and 
ending with the development of latex foam 
sponge and latex-bonded fibers. As manu- 
lacturers are able to increase their pro- 
duction, Dr. Mighton said, they will have 
more opportunity to produce tailor-made 
latices with special properties to suit spe- 
cific requirements. Research on latices is 
continuing at a rapid pace, and new de- 

be expected in the near 


velopments may be 
future. 

“Backrinding of Molded Rubber Prod- 
ucts” was the title of Mr. Stangor’s talk. 
He described the causes of the torn or 
gouged condition which occasionally occurs 
at or near the mold parting line of a vul- 
canized cylindrical slug or rectangular 
block. The sudden release of internal pres- 
sure resulting from thermal expansion ot 
the compound forces the ne rubber 
past the sharp edges of the parting line, 
thereby gouging a piece out of the finished 
article. Several of the factors which can 
reduce backrinding are the use of a proper 
amount of compound in relation to the 
mold cavity, increasing che amount of inert 
filler, inc reasing use of fillers with lower 
thermal expansions, curing at lower tem- 
peratures, and preheating the unvulcanized 
stock. Cooling the mold under pressure 1s 
a solution, but this step can be used only 
infrequently because of the longer time in- 
volved. Proper design of the molds to 
eliminate distortion, when the mold is 
opened, is also an advantage 

In addition to the speakers, the Group 
also saw a motion picture of the 1946 
cham] jonship football game between the 
Chicago Bears and Chicago Cardinals, with 
i Berwanger, former University of Chi- 
cago star, explaining the action of the game 
and relating some stories irom his own 
football career. 

No Group ) meeting will be held in April, 
and the annual election of officers will take 
place at the M: iy 9 meeting. The speaker 
and the topic for this session will 58 an- 
nounced at a later date. 

Robert Shattuck, of Marbon Corp., was 
guest speaker at the March 21 meeting of 
the Chicago Rubber Group, also at the 
Morrison Hotel. Mr. Shattuck, whose 
topic wa “Bonding Rubber to Metal with 
Ty-Ply,” described rements for 
a good adhesive as follows: (1) one-coat 
application; (2) low cost; (3) suitability 
for use in a conventional rubber cure; (4) 





1 is simple as applying a coat 

of paint; (5) versatility for use with a 

f stocks of various 

ths at both high and 
1 


vermanency ot 


a i 
Nardadnesses ¢ 
! 


8 non-oil re- 





latul ral rubber 

( “T y-Ply S for 
oil resistant 1 ; h as neoprene 
and nitrile rubber, were then described. 


application of the 
detail by 


The preparation and 
adhesive was covered in some 
the speaker, as he I 


i¢ 
he ‘tebl eT 





at 
mete] the « lin t} 
stock being bonded. Several slides illus- 
trated the type of bond obtained with 
Ty-Ply, and fa hown to occur 


rather than 





One very desirable property of the Ty- 
Ply bond is that the strength at curing 
temperatures is high enough to permit 
easy removal from a hot mold. The 
limiting factors in this case would lie in 
the rubber stock itself, rather than in the 
bond. After the talk, an extended dis- 
cussion period was held in which Mr. 
— was joined by Gus Maassen, of 
Rk. T. Vanderbilt, Inc., in answering ques- 
ante from the floor. 

In addition to the speaker, two sound 
films furnished by Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. were shown. The animated 
cartoon, “Building a Rubber Tire,” showed 
every phase of tire production from the 
latex to the finished tire. The second 
film was on the 1946 In: dianapolis Speed- 
way Race and reviewe!l ioe iisto:y of 
the race and the improve: 
mobile design which grew cut of inl. rma- 
tion gained during the racy 








Army Tire Road Tests 


HREE years of running a rock road 
tire testing laboratory tor the Army 
were described for the members of Los 
Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., at their pre- 
dinner technical meeting on March 4 at 
the Maytair Hotel, Los Angeles, by James 
J. Robson, former lieutenant colonel, who 
served as chief of the ordnance depart- 
ment’s rubber division. Mr. Robson, now 
returned to his peac etime position as man- 
ager of manufacturers’ tire sales for Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., illustrated his 
talk profusely with slides depicting the 
grueling terrain upon which tires were 
tested and graphs showing mileage record 
performances of various types and sizes of 
1atural and synthetic rubber tires. 
Among the points brought out by the 
speaker were that small tires in the 6.00-16 
category in almost all synthetic rubbers 
stood up in the tests, but that the larger 
sizes, irom 7.50-20 and up, chipped and 
chewed up badly, especially the original 
“S” tires. Truck tires in the 9.00-20 size 
and larger developed severe cracks due to 
high heat build-up, a problem the Army was 
never able to solve. The Burma Road was 
the toughest spot in the world for tires, 
Mr. Robson stated, with first-grade natural 
rubber tires being good for only an aver- 
age of 2,500 miles, and synthetics good for 
only 1,500 miles. He showed slides of 
“Burma Road gravel.” which were large, 
jagged chunks of rock six to eight inches 
in diameter 
Comparing Army performance of natural 
and synthetic tires, Mr. Robson declared 
that synthetics developed twice as many 
bruise failures as natural tires. One of 
the biggest blows to hopes for good syn- 
thetic tires, he said, came when neoprene 
tires, which had shown many desirable 


characteristics, proved such dismal failures 
in cold climates. He described tests made 
in Alaska with neoprene tires at 30-40 


below zero when a sharp hammer blow 
would shatter the frozen casing or tube 
A truck was once allowed to remain out 
all night, and the air then let out of the 
eoprene tires. The truck drove off without 
even flexing the frozen neoprene, but when 
it hit a bump the tires broke into pieces. 
\iter the cong meeting, Lt. Edwin H. 
Lombard, of the U. S. Navy, described the 
ersonal woes of a military governor in 
ie South Pacific * ‘looking for civilians to 
govern,” 


) 
1 


asa) 


and the group viewed color motion 
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pictures taken by the Navy at “Operation 
Crossroads,” the Bikini atom bomb tests 
The annual TLARGI golt tournament 


was scheduied for March 14 at the San 


Gabriel Country Club. 


Howlett Treats of Butyl 

Members of the Los Angeles Rubbei 
Group heard a history of Butyl rubber anu 
actually saw the product made at thei 
pre-dinner technical meeting on April | 
at tne Mayfair Hotel, with k. M. Howleut, 
of the technical service division of Enjay 
Co., as the lecturer and demonstrator. 

Mr. Howlett reviewed the discovery oi 
Butyl by Sparks and Thomas, the prewa 
laboratory and pilot plant program, an| 
the wartime production of Butyl. After 
describing the essential features of the Bu 
tvl process, the speaker then actually syn 
thesized the rubber for the audience. He 
drew a mixture of isobutylene and and iso 
prene in an inert solvent from a cylinder 
into a beaker containing dry ice. A Friedel 
Crafts type of catalyst was then added to 
the cold mixture, and the reaction formed 
a rubbery white solid, Butyl rubber. 

The remainder of the talk was devoted 
to a discussion of the properties of Buty! 
compounds. Its low permeability to gases 
and high resistance to aging and wear are 
properties which make Butyl outstanding 
for inner tubes. Butyl also has excellent 
electrical properties, ozone resistance, and 
low water absorption, all of which make it 
ideal for use in wire and cable insulations 
and jackets. Butyl is also resistant to the 
action of strong acids and chemicals. 

At the dinner meeting, Richard Atkin- 
son, lecturer and radio commentator, spoke 
on “Russia — Past and Present” and gav~ 
his impressions of the Russian people. - 
meeting was closed with a showing of ; 
film. “Oil from the Earth.” presented b: 
C. L. Towers. of the Shell Oil Co. 





Buty! Rubber Discussed 


HE Northern California Rubber Group 
held a meeting on March 20 at Angelo’s 
Restaurant, Oakland. Principal speaker was 
Mr. Gullekson, of the California Research 
Corp., whose topic was Butyl rubber. He 
reviewed the history of Butyl, starting with 
its origination in Germany as Oppanol rub- 
ber, its development here in the United 
States by Standard Oil Co., its wartime 
production, and its present status and uses, 
particularly for the manufacture of inner 
tubes. Mr. Gullekson noted that the physi- 
cal properties of Butyl result from the 
chain-like configuration of the polymer 
molecules, and that its chemical nature 
governs its response to vulcanization an 
the addition of fillers and other modifiers 
Ross Morris of the United States Navy's 
Mare Island rubber laboratory, was asked 
to give an additional discussion on the 
applications and compounding of Butyl. He 
stated that because of its low degree 
of chemical unsaturation, Butyl vulcanizes 
more slowly than natural rubber and there 
fore requires high acceleration. Its incom- 
patibility with unsaturated oils and other 
polymers is due to their stopping this vul 
canization of Butyl. Certain physical proj 
erties of Butyl can be traced to its chemi 
cal composition. It is extremely high in ¢ 
tensibility because of its infrequent douh’e 
bonds. It has a tendency to depolymeriz 
during sulfur curing. It has a high chen 
cal resistance and is much less permeable 
to air than other elastomers. Like ne 


prene, Butyl is strong in the pure gum 
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state. By use of proper tie-gum materials, 
Butyl can be bonded to metal. 

Joseph Crosby, of Thiokol Corp., was a 
surprise guest at the meeting and spoke 
briefly on his company and its aims for 
future business and research. At the busi- 
ness meeting preceding the technical ses- 
sion, the Group heard reports from its 
treasurer and the chairmen of the member- 
ship, summer outing publicity, and = pro 
gram committees. 

The Group’s next meeting, the date of 
which is to be announced, will be on the 
“Influence of High Polymer Technique on 
the Rubber Industry.” Guest speaker will 
be George H. Brother, head of the indus- 
trial products division of the Western Re- 
gional Laboratory, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Albany, Calif. 





Gates Group Meeting 


HE Gates Technical Club held a din- 


ner meeting on February 20 at the 


Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, ‘Col. The at- 
tendance of 135 was the largest in the 
group’s history and included, as guests, 
some 25 Gates industrial field engineers 
from every section of the country. A = 
lar business meeting was conducted by the 
club president, Walter Redmond. Guest 
speaker at the technical session was W al- 
ter O. Roberts, director of the High Alti- 
tude Observatory at Climax, Col., who 
spoke on “Storms on the Sun.” Dr. Rob- 
erts’ talk concerned sun spots and other 
solar phenomena and was accompanied by 
some spectacular motion pictures of the 
sun's corona. In addition to his talk Dr. 
Roberts also gave interesting comments 
and discussions on atomic fission, rockets. 
interplanetary travel, and other related 
topics. 





Make Your Hotel Reservations! 


HE officers of the Division of Rubber 

Chemistry, A. C. S., have recently been 
receiving requests from some members 
of the Division for a postcard on which 
they can make hotel reservations for the 
meeting scheduled for Cleveland O., May 
20-28, at the Hotel Cleveland. No such 
postcard will be supplied, but tne procedure 
for making hotel reservations was out- 
lined in a letter to the members by the 
secretary of the Division, C. R. Haynes, 
Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St.. New 
York 17, N. Y., under the date of Jan- 
uary 15, 1947. The final paragraph of 
this letter said: 

‘The headquarters hotel is Hotel Cleve- 
land, Public Square and Superior Avenue, 
and rooms for use at this meeting will 
be available in the following hotels — 
Cleveland, Statler, Hollenden, and Carter. 
All reservations should be addressed to 
Hotel Cleveland, and if you desire any 
certain hotel, please so specify in your 
letter. After the allotted number of rooms 
at the Hotel Cleveland is used up, any 
other reservations will be distributed by 
the Cleveland Convention Bureau among 
the other three hotels listed above.” 

The above procedure for obtaining re- 
servations at Cleveland was also published 
in the February, 1947, issue of India 
Rirger Worn on page 674, in conne tion 
with our report on the plans for the May 
meeting of the Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry. 





xe 


At Northern California Group Meeting: (L. 
to R.) George Petelin, of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.; Bill Elwell, of California Re- 
search Corp.; Mr. Crosby: and Mr. Gullekson 


Philadelphia Group Meetin 


HE Philadelphia Rubber Group will 

hold its annual spring meeting on 
May 16 at Kuglers Restaurant, Phiiadel- 
phia, Pa. Guest speakers will be W. R. 
Smith, chief research chemist, and B. A. 
Wilkes, both of Godtrey E Cabot. Inc. 
Their subject will be “Recent Advances 
in Carbon Black Technology and Their 
Applications to the Rubber Indusiry.”’ 





CALENDAR 


Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Apr. l. 


Apr. 8-11. American Management Associa- 
tion. Conference on Packaging, 
Packing, and Shipping: and 
Packaging Exposition. Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apr. 10. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 

Apr. 10. Rhode Island Rubber Club. 

Apr. 11. New York Rubber Group, Hotel 
McAlpin, New York, N. Y. 

Apr. 14-15. Sa‘ety Convention and Exhibit. 


Industrial Accident Prevention 
Asscciations. Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Apr. 14-18. American Chemical Society. 
Spring Meeting. Atlantic City, 
Bui a’o Rubber Group—Ontario 
Section. Joint Meeting. General 
Brecx Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
Canada. 
Pa-tics Er~osition and Annual 
Meeting. Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Inc. Coliseum and Ho- 
tel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 
Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Akron Rubber Group. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich, 
Philadelphia Rubber Group. Kug- 
lers Restaurant, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Outing. 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S. Spring Meeting. Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, O. 


Apr. 22. 


May 511. 


May 6. 


May 8. 
May 9. 
May 16. 


May 16. 


May 24, 


May 26-28. 


June 1-6. SAE. Summer Meeting. French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 

June 3. Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 

June 8-10. Chemical Institute of Canada. 
Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alta., 
Canada. 

June 12. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 

June 16-19. ASME. Semi-Annual Meeting. 


Stevens Hetel, Chicago, III. 
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Safety Council Meeiing 


HE executive board of the Rubbei 

Section of the National Safety Coun- 
cil met in Akron, O., on January 31, with 
chairman Roland Kastill, of United States 
Rubber Co., presiding. George Burkhardt, 
of General Tire & Rubber Co., who is 
chairman of the engineering committee, 
reported that work is nearly completed 
on a binder of standard practice forms 
for the rubber industry. F. A. Van Atta, 
Safety Council staff representative, was 
instructed to draw up plans for dividing 
the Rubber Section Safety Contest into 
more groups based upon the size of the 
companies entered. 





1945 Carbon Black Production 
and Sales 


RODUCTION and sales of carbon 

black rose to new peaks above one 
billion pounds in 1945, according to  sta- 
— in a chapter on carbon black by 
F. Lott and H. Backus in the “Minerals 
Seas 1945,” of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. The 31 gain in production 
to 1,052,798,000 pounds exceeded the de- 
mand for the first time since 1942, as sales 
increased only 9° over 1944 to 1,020,035,- 
000 pounds. Producers’ stocks continued at 
minimum levels until the end of hostilities 
in August, subsequently rising to 102,005,- 
000 pounds on December 31, 1945, as com- 
pared with 69,243,000 pounds at the end 
of 1944. 

The statistics are based on the reports of 
21 producers, comprising 59 plants. Produc- 
tion in 1945 in Louisiana was 168,229,000 
pounds, in Texas 721,438,000 pounds, and 
in other states 163,131,000 pounds. Of the 
carbon black produced, 538,539,000 pounds 
were made by contact processes, principally 
channel, and 514,259,000 pounds were made 
by furnace processes. Of the 846,262,000 
pounds sold in the domestic market in 1945, 
804.386,000 pounds went to the rubber com- 
panies, 22,824,000 pounds went to ink com- 
panies, 7,421,000 pounds went to paint 
companies, and 11,631,000 pounds were used 
for miscellaneous purposes. The production 
of contact-process blacks increased 30° 
over 1944 and established a new record 8% 
higher than the former peak of 1940. Out- 
put ot furt lace black showed a g ain otf ( 
over 1944. 

Copies of a preprint of the 
carbon | lack are for sale at a price of 5¢ 
each by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office 


Washington 25, D. C. 





Hysteresis Reprints Available 


At the request of some of our 
readers we prepared reprints of 
the article, “Hysteresis and Meth- 
ods for Its Measurement in Rubh- 
ber-Like Materials,” by J. H. Dil- 
lon and S. D. Gehman, which ap- 
peared in our October and No- 
vember, 1946, issues. 

Those interested may _ secure 
copies of this pamphlet at 50c 
each by writing direct to India 
RUBBER WORLD, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., and 
orders will be filled as long as the 
supply, which is limited, lasts. 
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Plastics Technology 


1947 Materials Picture’ 








HE supply of plastic materials, expan 
4 sion plans of industry, and prob 
le it re avallal tv were reported SCV 
1 times during 1946.° Without doubt. 
these reports have come to the attentior 
ost members the industry and re- 
enti! it time Since 
f these detailed estimates o1 
one and what will be done 
n major developments worthy 
tice an mment as to how they at 
ect the present supply ot materials and 
e future prospects 
Phese might be listed as 
l he change in supply-demand status 
wr molding materials thermoplasti 
has improved to the point that sup- 
re generally equal to requirements. 
Phe expansions promised the industry have 
egun t come in and have materially re 
eved the tight situation reported in) 1945 
d 1946. S would say that there 1s 
nwa buyer's: market in this particular 
ranch of the contrary 
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3 s been mentioned many times 
efore that the industry is now of a mag- 
tude that such large amounts of basi 
micals are for plastics that any- 
ing affe supply of basic materials 
nsequentl fects this industry. Any cur 
roduction of soda ash, chlo 
t COW il val ta for any reasvul 
timately affects plastics production. Now, 
ore tl ever before, any in¢rease 1 
lastics il my r possible with corre 

onding increases in basic chemicals 
4) With the plastic materials manuta¢ 
ring operations at the present levels and 
articularly the improved supply status tor 
ft the Nate rials, the molders. fabri 
itors, engineers, and designers can count 
n ample supplies and now have increased 
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MICMIN« many 
rtinent detalls regarding the present and 
1 naterials supply prospects. It would 
e useless to repeat again a lot of figures 
n what is been done on specific ma- 
rials and the mbable future growth fig- 

s : a : pee 
es Ne record 1s already avaliable 
rough various publications, and the esti- 
ates and torecasts in many cases have 

wen exceeded except where strikes have 
It oft supplies 
Phere is also little point in dwelling on 
effect of strikes Sn anv detail, All i 
stries stics is o® exception ose 
nite e S ‘ Plastics | s 
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materially with major strikes; the 1946 
coal and steel strikes are still preventing 
full production 


Because the availability of plastic ma- 
terials in the future is so dependent upon 
raw material basic chemicals, 
it appears appropos to discuss briefly the 
prospects tor those needed by this industry 
hetore into details on the specific 
types themselves. The picture in many in 
stances is confusing; curtailments in) one 
segment of the industry are not the same 
in another manutacturer’s operations ; and 
the overall picture is further clouded by 


supplies o1 


20mg 


general industrial chaos throughout the 
world. lastic material producers must 
compete with other industries such as 
drugs, paint. agricultural chemicals, rub- 


tor the materials to keep 

operating. In addition to the domestic de 

mand the to export because of the 

extreme shortage in other countries cannot 
help but come into the picture. 

Practically every PMMA member com- 


her and vlass 


desire 


menting on the tight supply situation has 
chemical situation. 
tew of the pertinent problems in raw 
as they may affect the 
late future are worthy of calling t 
attention at this time. 


covered the basic There- 
fore a 
material 


MMe 


supple s 
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Coal-Tar Chemicals 

1946 for most of the coal- 
1945 totals. 
the reasons 


Production in 
tar chemicals was off from the 
here is litthe need to dwell on 
for this condition; many of have 
already reported to the industry in 
various publications. Briefly, the important 
items are benzol, off about 12+, naphtha- 
lene tor phthalic anhydride, production of 
the latter off about 20° from the 1945 
figures of 125,000,000 pounds, to result in 





these 


been 





ical shortages of many plasticizers, espe- 
cially in the thermoplastic field. 

Production now appears to have recov- 

ered trom the 1946 low, and 1947, we are 

1, should outdistance last year’s output: 

huge industry requirements 

supplies tight during the most of 





tole 
however the 
will kee] 
1947 
Many of the industry have called atten- 
tion to the long-range shortage of benzol 
as the greatest deterrent to expansion and 
production of synthetic phenol. 
already outlined, this will 
during the balance of the 
increased industrial 


creased 
For the 


continue 


reasons 
tight 
the 
it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that new and more efficient sources 
of supply must be brought in. This situa- 
tion appears to offer a chance. for the pe- 
troleum companies to take care of the gap 
between supply and requirements of this 
} emical 
In spite of the fact that phenolic plastics 
operating at relatively high levels, the 


roduction of 


vear. Because of 


benzol, 


uses ot 


asIC C 


are 


j 
iOW Pas 


resulting 


supplies, and necessary 
maintenance of 


equipment. The industry 


regularly obtains a large portion of the 
synthetic and natural phenol being pro- 


duced. Here again, plastics 
with medicinal products, oil 


gicides, 


must compete 
additives, fun- 
and other agriculture uses. Based 
on the first eleven months of 1946, the ex- 
ports of phenol were a little in excess of 
12 =of production. This circumstance 
among others led to the inclusion of phe- 
nol, benzol, and phenolic resins in the 


positive list for export control during the 


80 


latter part of the year. It is believed the 
IMposition of quotas tor such exports will 


substantially reduce these shipments. 
Cresols and cresylic acid, like phenol, are 
in short supply, with demand so much ex 
ceeding availability that it is difficult. t 
make any rational estimates on the future 


picture except that it will) probably con 
tinue tight. 
Methanol and Formaldehyde 

The large producers of methanol and 


formaldehyde report all uses are being cur 
tailed by current shortage. Conversion o 
ammonia plants and construction of new 
facilities for methanol have been delayed 
because of many equipment problems ; on 
unit was recently held up by strike of the 
construction workers. The production ot 
synthetic methanol in 1946 was 206 
greater than in 1945 in spite of the coal 
strike; total production of formaldehyd 
was only slightly less than that of 1945. 
Phere appeared to be no substantial ex 
ports of either of these commodities. W< 
are told that there is litthe hope for in 
creased supplies of methanol during 1947 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 

The plastics industry could use consid 
erably more urea in molding materials and 
adhesives during 1947. Even if more for 
maldehyde were available, the capacity for 
production of urea would not be materially 
increased and become effective until 1948. 

Glycerin is used in many of the plastic 
materials and plasticizers. Production it 
1946 was approximately 10° under that of 
1945; however there was some = improve- 
ment toward the end of the year. During 
the first half of 1947 the situation will re- 
main tight. but the long-term picture now 
appears to be much improved. 

The price of cotton linters literally sky- 
rocketed during 1946, and cellulose plastics 
were thus adversely affected. Recent  re- 
ports indicate that the price for linters has 
leveled off and that this picture will im 
prove to some extent. 

The supply ot caustic 
pansion of facilities, is expected to grow 
worse this year owing to mounting de 
mands. In the latter part of 1946 the short 
age was expected to be overcome early 
this vear; but this have now 
changed for the worse. This chemical is 
ol particular importance in the manufacture 
of phenol and similar basic materials. 

Generally, the wood flour situation has 
eased to the degree that it is no longer de- 
laying production of phenolic molding ma- 
terials. New facilities have been or will 
be installed shortly to take care of the 
increasing demands, and it now appears 
that other basic chemicals are more re- 
stricted. 


soda, despite ex 


seems to 


Plasticizers 

The availability of good plasticizers is 
plaguing all users of these materials, par- 
ticularly the manufacturers of cellulosics 
and vinyls. Considerable mention has been 
made of this situation in the trade publi- 
cations and previous statements by PMMA. 
\t present the problem = stems primarily 
trom the critical supply position of coal-tar 
chemicals such as phthalic anhydride, cre- 
tce., although other basic materials 
such as glycerin, castor oil, and camphor 
being scarce have contributed to the diffi- 
culties. In many respects the future picture 
is confused, but it is now evident that 
the supply will not be materially changed 
within the next six months until new facili- 
ties can be brought in 
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r the entire plastics manufacturing group 
s ; teil schedule on the average of about 
ix months. The year-end statements in 
several publications? indicated that a num- 
ver of units were three to nine months late, 
lepending upon the individual — circum- 
stances In several other instances the 
expansion programs for certain segments 
ave been completed. Compared with con- 
struction in other industries with which 
ur producers must) compete for equip- 
ment and materials, progress by the ma- 
terial manutacturers has been remarkable. 
With part of the program completed and 
he basic chemical situation as already 
wutlined. it can be generally stated that 
the tight supply situation for certain plas- 
tics is no longer due to delays in bringing 
in capacity increases, but is now primarily 

matter of raw material supply 

Regular monthly reports are now be- 
ing cleared by the Census Bureau on 
Plastics and Synthetic Resins production. 
These, together with other public state- 
ments during 1946, have provided the in- 
dustry with detailed information on = pro- 
duction trends and particularly the effect 
of expansions that have been bought in. 
Needless to say, [am extremely proud of 
the growth in plastic materials production 
and the levels that the producers have been 
able to maintain in face of the many 
obstacles confronting them. 


Thermoplastic Materials 

The suppliers report that the gap be- 
tween availability and requirements for 
thermoplastic molding materials has ma- 
terially lessened in the last few months, 
and generally they are now able to. take 
care of most orders. From this fact it 
vould appear that the expansions and 
increased supplies promised the industry 
during 1946 have now become an actuality. 
The very large increases in supply of the 
polystvrenes, the acrylics, and cellulosics 
are currently supplying the demand with 
the possible exception ot certain special 
lassifications. Inventories at the begin- 
ning of the year disclosed that some 
molders had rather excessive stocks of 
materials. possibly accumulated over a 
period of years when they purchased any- 
thing available. Now that they know thev 
can get thermoplastic molding materials 
about as quickly as wanted, there is no 
longer a duplication of orders, and there 
appears to be a tendency to cut inven- 
tories. People are no longer hoarding ! 

Frankly, with such a tremendous growth 
in this class of materials as shown by gov- 
ernment reports of production and reported 
several times to the industry, it is only 
natural that there will be a_ breathing 
spell and leveling off of these require- 
ments. The experience during the past 
12 months with an economy of — rapid 
change from price and production con- 
trols, strikes, ete.. has naturally affected 
the molding industry. The suppliers are 
is confident as ever of the long-term = in- 
reasing demand for all these materials 
nd regard the current situation as only 

technical recession. 

Suppliers of cellulosic molding materials 

port they are now in a position to furnish 
more than current requirements. Avé vilabil- 
ity of plasticizers is still not healthy, al- 
though up to the present the shortage has 
not resulted in failure to fill orders. 

There is no material change except for 
improvement in supplies of ethyl cellulose. 
cellulose acetate sheet. rod, and tube. and 

any of the special thermoplastic molding 
materials. In some instances supply of ace 
tate flake is still retarding full aruduction 

special grades of film, molding powder 
ind sheet material. Producers of acrylic 
sheet can now supply substantial quantities 


ith little difficulty. 


The future production of polystyrenes 1s 
one of conjecture as it is tied up closely 
with the operations of the synthetic rubber 
plants and the basic raw material supply as 
already mentioned, Additional production 
capacity will be coming in about the middle 
of the vear. The total polystyrene to be 
made available to the industry in 1947 
should without question surpass the fore- 
casts made in 1946. In spite of this point. 
it is still questionable whether or not the 
facilities can be used to capacity operation 
because of supplies of basic chemicals. 


Vinyls 

The supply of vinyls compared with. the 
requirements has not appreciably changed 
since the last PMMA report to the indus- 
try. In spite of considerable increase in 
resin. production, the demands continue at 
a high level. Construction delays already 
mentioned will not permit additional resin 
facilities until the latter part of the year. 
The demands in this particular ace ot 
plastic materials are so great and so many 
outlets are as vet untouched that additional 
production facilities are being planned by 
various companies. 

One producer of a special type of vinyl 
reports expansion schedule six to eight 
months behind and stated this state of 
affairs is due to what now seems to be 
almost normal causes such as strikes, ditf- 
ficulty in) securing construction materials, 
special equipment, ete. 

Ralph David, in reporting on the West 
Coast industry growth in) the injection 
molding field. reported a capacity to use 
25,000,000 pounds in 1947, tripling the con 
sumption of 1945. PMM-A’s report to the 
industry in October, 1946, covered the ex- 
tensive expansion of thermoplastic molding 
materials which when completed, will pro- 
vide capacity for 3.6 times that of the 1945 
production rate. Certainly the material 
suppliers are keeping pace with the growth 
in this area 


Thermosetting Materials 

\s already mentioned, the supply of thermo 
setting molding materials continues to be 
extremely tight. and the same situation 
holds for thermosetting resins for most 
other purposes. This is due primarily to 
critical shortage of basic materials. Many 
of the expansions reported early in 1946 
have been affected, but rate of production 
has not kept pace with these increases 
in facilities; the producers generally are 
plagued with shortages of raw materials 
previously mentioned. 

Phenolic molding materials are currently 
running at much higher levels than during 
the war years: and aside from serious cut- 
backs due to strikes, the level reported for 
the third quarter of 1946 is still being 
attained. The most recent report from the 
Census Bureau indicated phenolic molding 
powder production of 14,736,000 pounds in 
January. In spite of this, many segments 
of the industry are able to operate only a 
fraction of their capacity, and it now ap 
pears that supplies of phenol, formaldehyde, 
and caustic will not permit capacity opera- 
tions during any of 1947. 

In a recent industry meeting the pro 
ducers were not willing to forecast) more 
than a 10° increase in 1947 over 1946, and 
it now appears that it will be 1948 before 
there is any improvement in 
this situation. 

— the same material situation is 
faced by the manufacturers of urea mold 
ine materials and urea resins for adhesives, 
etc. It is possible that additional melamine 
molding materials and resins will be avail- 
able in the latter part of the vear; no great 
increase in the total amino materials will 
be possible until the very end of 1947 


ap preciab le 
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\pparently the inflated requirements 
faced by materials manufacturers in 1946 
were not confined to the domestic industry 
Similar situations have been reported in the 
British plastics industry, to the extent that 
a false demand for both raw materials and 
consumer goods has been built up. Like- 
wise, the trade reports from the United 
Kingdom indicate the 1947) outlook, es- 
pecially for the thermosetting plastics, will 
continue to be a situation of critical short- 
ages. Even though phenol and cresols are 
being manutactured in greater quantities 
than before the war, they will be insuffi- 
cient to meet demands. Similar situation 
is faced by the manufacturers and users 
of amino plastics. At the present time the 
domestic picture with respect to cellulosies, 
polystyrene, and other thermoplastic ma 
terials appears to be much better than any 
where else in the world. , 


Summary 

In reviewing the forecasts on the ma- 
terial supply situation made during 1946, 
it is surprising how accurately some 
have called the turn on the 1947 _ posi- 
tion. Increased supplies, price increases in 
some instances, buyers’ resistance to in 
terior goods, and a return to more. ra 
tional placements of orders for materials 
coupled with reduction of inventories have 
brought about a changed and improved 
situation in thermoplastic molding powder 
supplies. It now appears that these influ- 
ences together with some marginal equip- 
ment being taken out of production have 
tended to close the gap 
requirements and available sup 
lies. In contrast to this situation, there 
is little prospect for much increase in 


amounts of thermosetting molding materi 


wetween myection 


molding 








Phe chemical industry has been reported 
to be operating at production levels at least 
10°, greater than that of the early part of 
1946, With the plastics industry today be- 
set by serious basic material shortages in 
many scgments, it is heartening to know 
that no significant downward trend) fron 
the current levels is expected this year: 
several have stated that the overall supply 
should come into balance with demands in 
the first quarter of 1948 \ny group on 
a sound tooting and having a bright fu 
ture such as the plastics industry cannot 
permit progress to be limited by shortages 
ot basic intermediates so long as the raw 
materials can be made available for theit 
manutacture either by known processes or 
new ones to be devel ped. However th 
element of time is equally important. to 
meet the demands of this fast-growing in 
dustry, and the material manufacturers cer 
tainly would be remiss if they did not in 
sist that the chemical industry undertake 


expansions to supply all 


] 


the necessary 
plastics 

Many forecasts of expansions and re 
quirements have been made, and we | 
lieve those made by industry 
tives are conservative and based on sound 
facts. \ recent forecast DV ONE of the QOV 
ment agencies coming to our attention was 
that the 1946 level of 600,000,000 pounds of 
molding nowder would be increased to 
800,000,000 pounds in 1948 and 2,500,000 
pounds in 1957; thev predicted the in- 
dustry would run into serious shortages i 
1948 in such items as building materials. 


wood flour, linters. coke oven | 





representa 


by-products 


and coloring pigments. In view of these 
facts and the existing outlook for 1947 
it is seriously questioned if this balance of 
ance ot basic chemicals for l Ss Cal 
be obtained in 1948 and wheth rr not 


hemical industry is preparing t 
are of the — growth in plastics 
Perhaps others in this conference will 
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warn that in the coming months there will 
be a few failures among those molders who 
started on a shoestring. There willl be 
many discouraging and gloomy situations ; 
however, the material manutacturers have 
demonstrated to the plastics industry that 
they have faith in its continued growth. 
The expansions promised in a number of 
cases have already been brought in. Every- 
one is confident that the rate of consump- 
tion for the various types of plastics in in- 
dustrial parts will remain high with em- 
phasis on consumer products such as auto- 
mobiles, various electrical appliances, ra- 
dios, refrigerators, washing machines, mo- 
tors, and general industrial equipment. In 
many respects the present materials supply 


situation for the molder, fabricator, and 
customer of the plastics industry has 
changed for the better. Although there 


are a few shortages in certain types, gen- 
erally the industry can work on the prem- 
ise that those things promised in plastics 
for the world of tomorrow are now here. 





Plastics Show and Convention 


HE second National Plastics Exposi- 

tion of the Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try, Inc., will be held in the Chicago Coli- 
seum on May 6 to 10, concurrently with 
the SPI's annual convention in the Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago, Ill 


SPI Convention 


The following convention program has 
been scheduled by the conference commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of W. Kk. 
Woodruff, of Celanese Plastics: 

W ednesday, na 7: General meeting; 
forum on “Plastics Must Be Sold.” 

Thursday, May 8: Compression, Fabri- 
cating, Extrusion, Film and Foil divisions 
meetings: SPI annual meeting and elec- 
tion; ladies’ luncheon; and the SPI an- 
nual banquet. 

Friday, May 9: Injection, Machinery, 
Low Pressure, Tool and Die, and Ac- 
counting divisions meetings. 

ae opening session of the convention 
will be devoted to a forum discussion on 
“Plastics Must Be Sold.” in which men 
prominent in the merchandising field will 
speak. The annual banquet will have as 
guests of honor leading engineers who 
have contributed to the development of 
the industry, and a nationally known speak- 
er will be invited to ade gon the assem- 
blage. Announcement of the names of 
speakers will be made at a lites date. 


Plastics Exposition 

The second National Plastics Exposition 
will be entirely a trade show, with admis- 
sion limited to industrial, commercial, and 
press representatives by means of invita- 
tion cards distributed by exhibjtors. More 
than 135 exhibitors have already been as- 
f he show. The SPI, com- 
prising more than 600 firms and having 
a total roster of 1,600, will show the na- 
tional and international plastics world to 
an industrial 1 business audience which, 
reservations it ite, will be attracted from 
alm f Americ “an ent rpris J 
, the industry will 
: new products ex- 
zing uses never dreamed of 

recent linery develop 
production: and the 
g techniques. Heavily un- 
hout the show and con- 
1e almost complete con- 
f pl: to peacetime uses. One 
of the major revelations of the show is 
exhibits showing uses of 


signe space for 
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plastics in plants of all sizes and types, as 
insulators, housings, gears, flooring, wall 
panelings, electronic fittings, and a thou- 
sand other scientific, but * ‘unseen’  applica- 
tions, as contrasted to the “glamorized” 
household and office plastics. 

The booth of the Dow Chemical Co. 
will feature a complete background of 
Styron plastic together with Styron mural 
blocks as part o. the booth construction, to 
illustrate the use of this plastic architec- 
turally. In an imposing 45-foot sweep 
along the entire booth, the company will 
display applications of its three plastics, 
Styron, Saran, and Ethocel. Reception fur- 
niture will be upholstered in bright colored 
Saran fabrics. Personnel who will attend 
the exhibit, in addition to D. L. Gibb, 
manager of the plastics sales division, 
will include representatives of Dow’s plas- 
tics technical service division and members 
of the plastics sales force from the com 
pany’s main office and from offices through- 
out the country. 


New SPI Plastics Service 


Household and office users of plastics 
may refer their questions about plastics 
to a service being offered by the SPI 
public relations committee. The commit- 
tee’s chairman, John Sasso, production 
editor of “Business Heer, said the serv- 
ice was being offered to the general public 
because of widespread confusion about 
plastics and will be a service for consumers 
only. He also emphasized that the new 
service would be free of charge and would 
not be business consultancy. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are: B. F. Henden 
of Canadian Industries, Ltd.; Don Masson 
Bakelite Corp.: Edward J. Pechin, of E. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.: and 
John W. Stokes, of Chicago Molded 
Products Corp. 





Discusses PMMA Services 
J R. HOOVER, president of the Plas- 
* tic Materials Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., and vice president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., spoke on 
“PMMA and Its Industry Purposes” be- 
fore the Society of the Plastics Industry 
Pacific Coast meeting in Santa Barbara. 
Calif, on March 20. Mr. Hoover said 
that the PMMA and its resin adhesives 
division now comprise 20 member compan- 
ies, all of them engaged in the production 
and active sales of a raw materla:s 
to the industry. He emphasized that these 
are the chemical companies of the plastics 
business, in contrast with the much larger 
group of firms who use the materials in 
mechanical operations for the manufacture 

of consumer and industrial products. 
The Association has its headquarters 
Washington, D. C., with General Man- 
ager Frank H. Carman heading the staff 
and maintaining active liaison with the 
\rmed Forces and various government 
agencies. Among the many specific activ- 
ities designed to implement its industry 
follow- 


PMMA carries on the 


purposes, 
ing: 
Publication of the “Technical Data B 
of Plastics.” the first comprehensive hand 
hook outlining engineering properties of 
the various plastic materials. This is 
completely revised and reissued every t 
years, and the 1947 edition is now in 
prenaration 
Sponsorship of a five-vear $150,000 re- 
search orale ‘t at the Massachusetts Ir- 
stitte Technology to study the fund: 
mestial engineering properties of plastics 
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materials and to develop better test 
methods. 

Materials-supply surveys to keep. the 
industry informed on this subject. The 
latest summary, presented by Mr. Carman 
during the West Coast SPI Conference, 
is — in full elsewhere in this issue 

t India Rupper Wor p. 

Cae a with the Bureau of Census 
in classifying and supplying data or pro- 
duction and consumption of _ plastics 
materials. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of Stan 
dards, development of commercial color 
standards for urea and polystyrene mold 
ing compounds. 

Programs aimed at promoting the safety 
of workers in plastic materials manuv- 
facturing plants, and the improvement of 
industrial relations. An annual safety con- 
test among plants of member companies 
is carried on with competitive zest and 
provides a stimulus to teamwork between 
employes and plant management. 

Public relations activities, particularly 
where concerted action is needed to 
counteract misinformation, misapplications, 
and prevent damage to the reputation of 
plastics. 

Through its resin adhesive division the 
PMMA cooperates with trade and_tech- 


nical groups in the plywood industry, 
notably the Forest Products Laboratory 
and the Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 


tion, to promote sound growth of this 
major field for plastic materials. The resin 
adhesives group maintains an active tech- 
nical committee dealing with specifications 
and uses of synthetic resin adhesives. 

Cooperation with the SPI and the So- 
ciety of Plastics Engineers in problems 
where the broad interests of the industry 
are involved. A PMMA committee is now 
working with the executive groups of 
SPI and SPE to find an equitable per- 
manent plan for joint effort. 





1946 Hyatt Award 


HE John Wesley Hyatt Award for the 

advancement of plastics will be pre- 
sented on April 23 in the Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich., according to an announce- 
ment by W illiam T. Cruse, secretary of 
the award committee. The number of en 
tries received before the nominations clos- 
ing date of March 3 is larger this year 
than for any previous year, My. Cruse 
stated. The award committee met in New 
York last month to select the 1946 winner. 

Sponsored by Hercules Powder Co., the 

award is presented annually to the en- 
trant judged to have made a _ significant 
contribution to the plastics industry du 
ing the previous year and consists of a 
gold medal and a $1,000 cash prize. All 
of the award committee members are prom 
inent in the fields of art and science and 
include Richard F. Bach, dean of educa 
tion and extension of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; Neil O. Broderson, presi 
dent of the Societv of the Plastics Indus 
try, Inc.; W. Albert Noyes, Jr.. presi 
dent of the American Chemical Societs 
Charles F. Kettering, vice president of 
General Motors Corp.: fawerd R. Weid 
lein, director of the Mellon Institute 
Industrial Research; and Gerald oe 
editorial director of Science TIlust f 
Also on the committee are last year’s win 
ners, Virgil E. Meharg, development. su 
perintendent of Bakelite Corp., and Pau! 
D. Zottu. consulting electronic engine 
who received the award for their simu 
taneous work in the electronic heatins 
of themosetting plastic materials. 
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View of One of Bakelite Corp.’s Redesigned 

Offices Showing Wall Panels of Laminated 

Plastic with Wood Surface Veneer, Bakelite 

Resin Table Top, and Vinylite Resin-Coated 
Fabric Upholstery 


Plastics for Offices 
V AKELITE CORP., New York, N. Y., 


‘ has remodeled the interiors of its sales 
engineering and executive offices to demon- 
strate the utility and beauty that may be 
obtained when plastic materials are cor- 
rectly applied. Throughout these new of- 
fices, Bakelite and Vinylite plastics appear 
as decorative laminates in combination with 
wood veneer surfacing, as resin-bonded ply- 
wood, molded floor tiles, extruded strip- 
ping, flexible film and sheeting, resin-forti- 
fied wood lacquers, and resin-coated fab- 
rics. The offices were constructed from 
original designs by Walter D. Teague and 
show the combination of unusually high eye 
appeal and practical serviceability which 
are provided by the plastics for interior 
remodernization. 

In these redecorated office, display, and 
reception rooms, Bakelite laminated plas- 
tics are used to provide durable, attractive, 
cigarette-proot table, desk, and counter tors 
and radiator cabinets. Wall paneling is 
either of laminated plastics with surfacing 
veneers of wood, or of resin-bonded ply- 
wood with wood surfaces. resin- 
wood combinations are also used for door 
surfaces, bookcases, desk bases, and other 
office furniture. Wainscoting is of Vinylite 
resin-coated cloth and resin-bonded p'y- 
wood coated with a Bakelite resin varnish. 
All draperies are of Vinylite film, with 
special combinations of translucent and 
opaque films used to give an iridescent ef- 
fect. Vinylite resin-coated fabric is used 
tor all upholstery, and Vinylite tiles in 
contrasting colors form the flooring. Base- 
board trims are of extruded Vinylite p'as- 
tics in contrasting colors. 


At hese 





Ohio SPE Group Meeting 


HE Central Ohio Section of the So- 

ciety of Plastics Engineers held its 
monthly meeting on February 21 at the 
Zane Hotel, Zanesville. Principal speaker 
was W. H. Aiken, assistant manager ot 
plastics department, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., whose subject was “Plastic Films.” 





Monsan:o to Produce Polvin 


HE board of directors of Monsanto 

Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., approved 
a company project which would launch 
Monsanto into commercial production of 
polyvinyl chloride plastic on a major scale. 
The project, which follows more than three 
years of extensive pilot-plant production, 
involves construction of manutacturing fa- 
cilities at the company’s plastics division, 
Springfield, Mass. The decision to produce 
these plastics places the company in a posi- 
tion to supply a complete line of plastics 
for all major uses. 

The plastic will be marketed under the 
trade name of Polvin, and it will be pro- 
duced in the form of elastic films and 
sheets, as colored and transparent rigid 
sheets, as extrusion compounds, molding 
compounds, and calender compounds, and 
as polyvinyl chloride-base resins. Polvin, 
it is claimed, is resistant to alkalies and 
acids, has low water absorption, good in- 
sulating properties, and is extremely flex- 
ible, easily machined, and transparent and 
colortast. End-uses for Polvin elastic film 
and sheeting include shower curtains, 
aprons, utility garments, rainwear, draper 
ies, upholstery, handbags, and shoe uppers. 
In rigid sheets, the material is used for 
making precision instruments, protective 
covers for charts and blueprints, for air- 
craft windshields and glazing and for bind- 
ing books. As extrusion compounds, it is 
used for wire and cable insulation. Polvin 
is also used for injection molding of auto 
parts and for compression molding of high 
fidelity sound records. 

The College of Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Monsanto's plastics 
division have announced renewal for the 
third year of a contract wherein Mon- 
santo provides funds for a fundamental re- 


search program on the dynamic fatigue 
characteristics of plastics. The research 
conducted under Prof. William N. Find- 


ley, of the department of theoretical and 
applied mechanics, is intended to provide 
a better knowledge of the behavior of 
plastic materials under cyclic stresses and 
to aid in choosing the hest test methods 
for use in studying the fatigue properties 
of these important materials. 
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The use of plastics as structural mate- 
rials reached large proportions during the 
war and is increasing at a rapid rate for 
important peacetime applications in auto- 
mobiles, aircraft, domestic equipment, and 
other products. A better knowledge of 
fatigue properties is essential if plastics 
are to be used intelligently in such en- 
gineering design. Professor Findley’s re- 
searches, part of which have been spon- 
sored by Monsanto, have made significant 
contributions along these lines, and further 
data of importance are expected to re- 
sult from the work now under way. 





Expands Plastics Program 


ARL BUNTING president of O'Sul- 

livan Rubber Corp., Winchester, Va., 
oe at the directors’ meeting of 
March 21, James N. Mason, vice president 
in ue of manufacturing was elected 
executive vice president of the company 
His new duties will include the overall 
supervision of sales, development, and 
manufacturing in the plastics operations 
of the company. 

In making this announcement Mr. Bunt- 
ing stated, “This action of the board was 
brought about by the increased responsi- 
bility Mr. Mason has assumed by reason 
of the enlarged manufacturing facilities 
for making soles and heels and the devel- 
opment and expansion of our plastics pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Mason came to O'Sullivan in Au- 
gust, 1941, as superintendent of the plant 
and became general plant manager in 1942 
Then in 1944 he was elected vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing. In this capaci- 
tv Mr. Mason has been directly respon- 
sible for O'Sullivan’s entry into the plas- 
tics field and the development of its plas- 
tics program. The new plastics division of 
O'Sullivan Rubber is being designed and 
equipped to serve large industrial users 
products with 
formulations for 


of calendered thermoplastic 
a wide range oft 
specific end uses. 


Mr. Mason, son of Herbert T. 


resin 


Mason, 





View of Redesigned Bakelite Corp. Display Room Showing Vinylite Draperies, Floor 
Tiling, Resin Coated Fabric Upholstery, and Baseboard Trim, and Laminated Bakelite 
with Wood Veneered Paneling 
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Quabaug Rubber 
Mass., 


Mass. 


president ot the 
North Brookfield, 
28, 1911, in Brockton, 


ied and 


He is m: 
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Pyroxylin-Coated Fabrics 
and Paper 


1 gies following are th 
ylin-coated fabrics 
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reported by the 
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Bureau 


and 


for 
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totals, ot 
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Census, United States Department of Com- 
reports 
five 
1946) and represent the opera- 


based on 
for first 


merce Ihe statistics are 
from 27 companies (28 


months of 
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soluble 
either 


paper with 
preparations, 


1 combination 


cotton fabrics 
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ot processors who coat or impregnate 
cotton or 
separately 
materials. 
sheetings 


and print cloths; “heavy” cotton fabrics 
include drills, ducks, sateens, broken twills. 
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Utilizes Farm By-Products 
EVELOPMENT of a chemical! 


ess to use agricultural by-products a 
corncobs, cottonseed hulls, and hulls o1 
bran of oats and rice in making nylon was 
disclosed by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., at a meeting of the Nationa 
Farm Chemurgic Council. The cobs, hulls 
and other cellulosic materials are source 
ol furfural, and the process turns furfura 
into adiponitrile, important to making ny 
lon. A unit will be built at du Pont’s elec 
trochemical department's plant, Niagara 
alls, N. Y¥.. to produce adiponitrile fron 
furfural. Oliver W. Cass, who headed the 
‘esearch team on the project at Niagara 
Falls, said this work, from the first labora 
tory experiment to the large semi-works 
units, cost the company about 12. years 
and $1,000,000. Du) Pont has contracted 
with Quaker Oats Co. to supply furfural 
as soon as the new adiponitrile unit starts 

In making turtural, the hulls or cobs arc 
pressure-cooked with a weak acid, then 
purified. Next comes complicated process 
ing including reactions of furfural wit! 
steam, gases, and other chemicals, resulting 
in adiponitrile. This is further processed 
into hexamethylene diamine in a du Pont 
plant at Belle, W. Va.. and then reacted 
with adipic acid to produce hexamethylen 
diammonium  adipate. commonly — called 
nvlon “salt.” To facilitate handling, this is 
dissolved in water and shipped by tank car 
to the nylon flake and yarn plants at Sea- 
ford, Del.. and Martinsville, Va., for final 


processing. 


pro. 





Shipments and Consumption of 
Plastics and Resins 


HE following statistics represent 

shipments and consumptiom, in pounds, 
of plastics and synthetic resins for the last 
quarter of 1946, as reported to the Bureau 
of the Census, by manufacturing compa- 
nies and company departments. For 


the 


Octo 
her and November, 78 such companies an 
cepartments reported. In December, two 
additional companies reported; while 
company discontinued operations. Data tor 


r« r 
Ws alt 


] 
One 


synthetic resins for protective coatit 
not included. 
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RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


Highlights— 


Hearings on short-term legislation on 
rubber were concluded during March, 
and the Crawford Bill reached the 
House and the Senate where it was 
passed on March 17 by the House and 
on March 24 by the Senate. The bill 
was signed on March 29 by President 
Truman, and thus the first postwar 
legislation on rubber on a national basis 
became law. There are some indications 
that long-term legislation on rubber 
might also be passed by the present ses- 
sion of Congress. Some suggestions for 
this type of legislation were made by 


R. P. Dinsmore, vice president, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., in a talk at 
Toledo, O. on March 14. The outlook 
for the rubber goods manufacturing in- 
dustry for 1947 was considered promis- 
ing in statements by company execu- 
tives. New information on the produc- 
tion, export, and stocks of rubber in 
the Far East was provided by the Uni- 
ted States Department of Commerce, 
together with pertinent comment re- 
garding trends and future developments 
in this area. The U. S. Maritime Com- 
mision ship, Martin Behrman, was seized 
by the Dutch in the N. E. I., and com- 
ments pro and con in connection with 
this incident were made public. 





Private Importation of Natural Rubber 
Industry Outlook for 


Possible; 


With the passage of the Crawford Bill 
by the House and the Senate and with the 
signature of President Truman on March 
29, the exclusive purchase of natural rubber 
by the United States Government was dis- 
continued on April 1. In addition a state- 
ment of policy regarding the intention of 
this country to preserve its synthetic rubber 
industry was a part of this legislation. It is 
also quite likely that long-term legislation 
on rubber may be considered by this session 
of Congress and the matter cleared up in 
most aspects by July 1, 1947. Consequently. 
the outlook for the rubber goods manu- 
facturing industry is more promising, not 
only tor 1947, but for the next few years. 
Statements to this effect were made by 
H. E. Humphreys, Jr.. of United States 
Rubber Co., and by J. J. Newman for The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

R. P. Dinsmore, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., urged an immediate consideration 
by industry, the public, and the government 
of the three major factors essential to a 
long-range synthetic rubber program, 1.¢., 
the amount used, the method of assuring 
production, and the method of assuring 
consumption. 

Extensive statistics on rubber production 
and consumption both in this ‘aie and 
abroad and important factors affecting fu 
ture developments have been reported by 
agencies of the U. S. Government, the Rub- 
ber Manutacturers Association, Inc., and 
by “Lockwood’s March Rubber Report.” 


Congress Passes Crawford Bill 

The House of Representatives Armed 
Services Subcommittee concluded its hear- 
ings on the Arends and Crawford bills on 
February 27 and then recommended the 
latter bill for passage. The Senate Bank 
ing & Currency Subcommittee held hear 
ings beginning March 11 and also approved 
the bill, as recommended by the House sub 
committee, with minor wording changes 
The Crawford Bill, which discontinues the 
government acting as the sole purchaser 
and importer of natural rubber after March 
$1; 1947, Was debated on the floor ot the 
House on March 17 and passed as written. 
The Senate debated the bill on March 24; 
then passed it with certain amendments on 


Now 
1947 Improves 


the same day and forwarded it to President 
Truman for his signature. The President 
signed the bill on March 29 and this legis- 
lation became law. 

Many industry and government leaders 
testified betore the two Congressional com- 
mittees, some for and some against the pas- 

sage of the Crawtord Bill. A portion of 
the testimony of W. S. Richardson, presi- 
dent of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Robert S. Wilson, Goodyear vice president, 
and Thomas Robins, Jr., president, Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc., was presented in our Febru- 
ary issue. The statements of other execu- 
tives will be now recorded, in part. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr.. president, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., again emphasized 
that our synthetic rubber industry was the 
best paid-up insurance policy which this 
country ever had. It has always been a 
fundamental policy of the Firestone Com- 
pany to oppose any restriction through car- 
tels or otherwise of the supply of rubber 
and other basic commodities, Mr. Firestone 
said. Such interference with the free flow 
of supply and demand produces artificial 
prices and is harmful eventually to both the 
producers and the consumer. International 
allocation was terminated on January 1, 
1947, and was followed by the reestablish 
ment of a free market for natural rubber 
outside the United States. These world 
developments, coupled with the continued 
operation of our synthetic rubber facilities. 
indicate a reasonable balance between sup 
ply and demand in’ rubber Under these 
circumstances Mr. Firestone lat the 
United States return to the free enterprisc 
system in rubber procurement by reestab 
lishing private buying immediately. In fact, 
a continuation of exclusive government 


urges tl 


purchase of remmer might be construed as 
a buyer's cartel and place the United States 
ina very inconsis Ate position to oppose 
any future scheme artificially to control 
price through the restriction of the produc 
tion of natural rubber on the part of the 


producers, Mr. Firestone added 

Rep. Carl Vinson, of Georgia, in ques 
tioning Mr. Firestone, obtained from him 
the comment that he did not think it was 
sound for the government to do all the 


buying of rubber used by the 
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industry in 


the United States, and that it was also not 
sound, eventually, for the government. to 
operate the synthetic rubber plants. Re, re- 
sentative Vinson then argued that if the 
government continued to buy all the rubber 
used, it should also go ahead and produce 
all of the rubber used by the industry 11 
this country. 

Further questioning revealed that Mr 
Firestone felt that Congress should decide 
the minimum amount of synthetic rubbe: 
that should be used by the industry and 
that legislation should be passed to make 
it mandatory upon every tire manufacturer 
to use in every tire some minimum, to bh 
established, of synthetic rubber. 

William L. Batt. former chairman of the 
Inter-Agency Policy Committee on Rubber. 
in his testimony warned the House sub 
committee that some of the questions to 
be answered in connection with the form 
ulation of a long-range policy on rubber 
would be most difficult. Mr. Batt supported 
the Crawford Bill and emphasized the need 
of a declaration of Congressional policy on 
synthetic rubber so as to provide some con- 
fidence to possible future purchasers of the 
synthetic plants. 

’ George M. Tisdale, vice president, U.S 
Rubber, stated that he felt public procure- 
ment through at least September 30, 1947, 
Was essential and inseparable from speciti- 
cation control to insure equitable distribu 
tion of natural rubber. The United States 
Rubber Co., believes, just as others in the 
industry, in the operations of private en 
terprise, but we also know that we art 
forced to purchase rubber from what arc 
essentially controlled makets. even. thoug] 
we are opposed to such artificial forms of 
business operation, Mr. Tisdale said. Ques- 
tioned regarding the future possibility that 
the Dutch and the British would perhaps 
try to regulate the price and influence the 
production of rubber, Mr. Tisdale agreed 
that such a possibility did exist 
discussion of this type 
proposed International 
\ definite policy post 


Reference 
was made to the 
of situation by the 
Trade Organization. 











tion on synthetic and natural rubber by th 
United States was considered to have 
bearing on the trend of future discussions 
by any international trade organization 
Harry P. Schrank. vice president Set 
berling Rubber Co.. supported the Arends 
Bill for continuing public procurement 
Mr. Schrank emphasized the fact that the 
same group of men whose advice was long 
and = consis stently sought by government 
agencies having rubber problems 
the war, are now recommending temporary 
continuation of controls, and this point 
itself, was evidence ot the extreme neces 
sity of those controls 
John C. Houston, Jr... Comintssioner 
Civilian Production in the Office of Te 
porary Control etaile 
port ol + ¢ + the a1? 
committee. [1 ‘| It Was rinite t 
that with the termination ternat 
illocatl cont it the ¢ to 194 
rincipal rubhe ing areas took steps 
towal ret 2 tr \ 
in ihandoned the gove t-to-g 
ment ran ement egot! . \ 
ul l te States ¢ it t cas 
bhe ng 194 t , 
( 1 mothe basis s S 
er . the OPA 1 st t elimu 
the R-1 provision t xclusive wbli 
ortation I tura ( 1 t t 
ireturn t 1 1 st S 
1, 1947 rh DpDer inulact ng . 
trv, represente ugh the CPA | . 
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wise theatening the orderly reconversion 
program. 

The OWMR and Mr. Steelman reviewed 
the problem, and on the basis of stabiliza- 
tion considerations directed the continuance 
of the exclusive public purchase program 
through January, 047. This directive was 
subsequently extended to March 31, 1947. 
The CPA authorized public purchase up to 
150,000 long tons of natural rubber during 
the first quarter of 1947, but procurement 
to date is far behind schedule and has re- 
sulted in a disproportionately low percen- 
tage of the better grades of rubber, in- 
cluding latex and pale crepe, which are in 
critically short world supply. The 20'4¢ 
base price offered by the United States has 
apparently tended to serve as a floor to the 
world price of rubber, and other countries 
have been able to divert supplies by offers 
of a fraction of a cent or so higher. The 
OWMR directive has recently been modi- 
fied as regards flexibility of prices to be 
paid for latex and pale crepe, Mr. Hous- 
ton’s report stated. 

It was emphasized that continuation of 
public procurement of natural rubber in 
view of performance during the first two 
months of 1947 might well result in de- 
pleting our stockpile far below a limit con- 
sidered safe for strategic reasons. While 
some rise in the price of natural rubber 
undoubtedly could follow the discontinuance 
of public procurement, Mr. Houston said 
he believed it would be of very short dura- 
tion, particularly if specification controls 
are continued in this country in order to 
limit our demand on the natural rubber 
market and to indicate to the rest of the 
world that we are determined to preserve 
our synthetic rubber industry. 

It was explained that the CPA will con- 
timue to permit relaxations of the controls 
in R-1 with regard to the permitted use 
of natural rubber but that this agency 
not go too far along the lines of relaxation 
without running into the problem of main- 
taining our synthetic rubber industry. Mr. 
Houston said that a decision will have to 
be made time in the not too far dis- 
tant future on what the desirable level of 
operation of that industry is. Although it 
is not necessary for that level to be de- 
cided in connection with the temporary leg- 
islation being formulated, Mr. Houston 
thought it was one of the points which 
should be determined in connection with 
the permanent legislation as rapidly as it 
is possible to do so. 

W. J 


vision, 


Can- 


some 


director, CPA Rubber Di- 
explained in some detail the work- 
ing of rubber controls with regard to spe- 
cifications, oceans, and inventory con- 
trols. An from a 60-to-90-day in- 
ventory of natural rubber was  recom- 
mended by Mr. Sears if private purchase 
of natural rubber became possible after 

2 31. Mr. himself favored the 
public purchase pro- 
but pointed out 


Sears, 


ncrease 


Sears 


continuation of the 
‘ March 31, 


his opinion was his personal one an] 


rram_ beyond 
he opinion of the agency he repre 
vay \ list of 45 companies that ac- 
count for 93.20 of the total natural rub- 
ber consumption at present was given the 
nmittee. It was pointed out that with 
the private purchase of natural rubber it 
Id be impossible for the whe to allo- 
tocks other than those of the Office of 
Reserve and more difficult for the 
to keep a record of new. supply. 
ification and inventory control would 
remain as the major means of attempting 
to maintain equitable distribution through- 
out the industry. 
R. D. Young, 
Association of New 
a prepared statement to the 


subcor 


president, Rubber Trade 
York, Inc., presented 
subcommittee 


in which he supported the Crawford Bill. 
The contents of this statement were similar 
to those reported in our February issue. 
Mr. Young revealed that since July 1, 1946, 
the quantity of rubber which Rubber De- 
velopment Corp. planned to purchase was 
allocated between natural rubber importers 
and the manutacturers of rubber goods on 
the basis of 70% and 30°; the importers 
then purchased the rubber from Far East- 
ern shippers, sold it to Rubber Develop- 
ment, and received a commission for mak- 
ing the sale. 

Alan Grant, vice president, Charles T. 
Wilson Co., and former president of the 
Rubber Development Corp., also strongly 
supported the Crawford Bill. Mr. Grant 
in his statement emphasized repeatedly that 
since November, 1946, he had urged the 
return to private purchase of natural rub- 
ber. He provided figures to show that since 
July, 1946, through January, 1947, the per- 
centage of No. 1 and No. 2 ribbed smoked 
sheets obtainable under public procurement 
had dropped from 40 to 10 of the total 
and that the percentage of remilled grades 
had increased from 25 to 70°c. It is ob- 
vious from these figures that the rest of 
the world is filling its requirements with 
the higher grades of rubber, while the 
United States must be satisfied with that 
which remains, it was stated. It would 
seem, therefore, that the present method 
of procurement is ineffectual and that un- 
der it the United States is not receiving 
its proper share of new production or its 
proper distribution of grades. 

H. M. Royce, Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., supported the Arends Bill and 
said that his company felt that public buy- 
ing should be continued for another six 
months inasmuch as public buying and tie 
allocation of rubber bought through public 
buying could best be distributed to sma'l 
manufacturers of rubber goods under such 
a set-up. 

In a letter to the House subcommittee, 
February 28, Mr. Sears provided some fig- 
ures to show that estimated natural rubber 
onsumption until June 30, 1947, based on 
present specifications for rubber products 
permitting approximately 42 of natural 
rubber to the total natural and synthetic 
consumption, would require additional im- 
portation of 17,300 long tons during the sec- 
ond quarter. Industry requirements to June 
30, under revised specifications providing 
60 natural rubber use after April 1, 1947, 
would require 117,900 tons additional arriv- 
als during the second quarter. Additional 
rubber required through the third quarter 
on the 42°¢ program totaled 99,000 tons 
and for the 60° program 233,300. tons. 
Mr. Sears made the point that if egos 
purchase were continued until the 233,300 
tons of natural rubber had been covet 
and that if it were received in this coun- 
try by August 1, 1947, private purchase 
could most properly commence at that time. 

In the debate in the House on March 17, 
only one member, Rep. Charles R. Clason 
of Massachusetts, argued against the Craw- 
ford Bill. It was passed on that day and 
sent to the Senate. 

The Senate Banking & Currency Com 
mittee appointed a subcommittee on rubber 
which began hearings March 11. The bill 
proposed by Senator Bricker of Ohto, 
which would have extended public pur- 
chase of natural rubber, and a_ bill pro- 
posed by Senator Ives of New York, which 
would not extend public purchase, were 
considered. Testimony was given before 
this subcommittee by John L. Collyer, of 
B. F. Goodrich & Co., Paul W. Litchfiel/, 
Goodyear Tire, and J. P. Seiberling, Sei- 
berling Rubber, in favor of the Bricker 
Bill. Acting Secretary of State Dean Ach- 
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eson, CPA Commissioner John C. Hous 
ton; Alan Grant, and Thomas Robins, Jr., 
testified in favor of the Ives Bill. The sub 
committee on March 21 reported favorably 
on the Ives Bill, and on March 24 it was 
passed by the Senate. Among the amend 
ments added to the Senate version was one 
authorizing the War Assets Administration 
to dispose of the neoprene plant, styrene 
plants, the petroleum butadiene plant  lo- 
cated at Toledo, two alcohol butadiene 
plants, and copolymer plants to the extent 
that the aggregate actual capacity of such 
copolymer plants shall not be less than 
600,000 long tons a year. 

Pertinent features of the bill as passed 
by Congress include the following; ‘“Nat- 
ural rubber, when stockpiled and held in 
storage, must be rotated and replaced from 
time to time by equivalent quantities of 
fresh material. By reason of the foregoing, 
a program with respect to rubber must be 
devised which will supplement that hereto- 
fore adopted in the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act. 

“It is the ays of the United States 
that there shall. I ye maintained at all times 
in the interest of national security and com- 
mon defense, in addition to stockpiles of 
natural rubber which are to be acquired, 
rotated, and retained pursuant to the Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act (Public Law 520, Seventy-ninth Con- 
approved July 23, 1946), a techno- 
logically advanced and rapidly expandible 
domestic rubber- producing industry and 
sufficient productive capacity to assure the 
availability in times of national emergency 
of adequate supplies of domestically pro- 
duced rubber to meet the industrial, mi!i- 
tary, and naval needs of the country. 

“Tt is necessary in the public interest and 
to promote the national defense (1) that 
Congress make a thorough study and in- 
vestigation of means of accomplishing such 
policy through the enactment of permanent 
legislation, the study and investigation to 
be completed within such time as will per- 
mit the legislation to be enacted, if possible, 
during the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress; and (2) that, pending the enact- 
ment of such permanent legislation, the 
United States continue to allocate natural 
rubber and natural rubber products, and 
the authority of the United States to man- 
ufacture and sell synthetic rubber to tem- 
porarily continued. 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of Title 
XV of the Second War Powers Act, 1942, 
as amended, Title III of such act and the 
amendments to existing law made by such 
Title, shall remain in force until the effec- 
tive date of permanent legislation enacted 
to accomplish the policy set forth above, 
but in no event beyond March 31, 1948, in- 
sofar as such provisions authorize alloca- 
tions of natural rubber and synthetic rub- 
ber and natural and synthetic rubber pro- 
ducts. (including import control of syn- 
thetic rubber and natural and synthetic rub- 
ber products but excluding import control 
of natural rubber), and it is hereby directed 
that to the extent necessary to accomp’ish 
the purpose of this joint resolution the 
powers, functions, duties, and authority un- 
der the provision so continued shall be 
exercised and performed until that date.” 

The phrase, f 


gress, 


“including the conduct of re- 
search essential to the de ‘velopment of the 
synthetic rubber industry,” was inserted in 
connection with the authority of the U. S. 
to manufacture and sell synthetic rubber. 

rubber futures trading, in suspen- 
1942, because of the 
resumed on Com- 


Crude 
sion since February 6, 
war emergency, will be 
modity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad St. 
New York 4, Thursday, May 1, 1947, 


the Exchange’s board of governors 
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TENSILE 


Tensile tests on a Statex-93—GR-S tread compound at room 


temperature show results such as would be expected with carbon 
of six-acre surface. Values are approximately 80%, of those 


developed by the same loading of Micronex in GR-S. 


Tested at higher temperatures similar to those developed in 
road service, tensile figures for Statex-93 treads are substantially 
the same as for Micronex treads. Tests at 220° F show full equiva- 


lence between Statex-93 and EPC type channel carbon. 


When specimens are subjected to flexing prior to testing 
another striking characteristic of Statex-93 is revealed — tensile 
does not fall off as rapidly as in the case of compounds con- 


taining channel carbons. 


We will be pleased to furnish further information. 


STATEX-B The Carbon 


for Dynamic Reinforcement 


MICRONEX For 35 Years 


the Standard Reinforcing Carbon 


FURNEX 
The High Resilience Carbon 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
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announced on April 1. Rubber was restored 
to private industry through adoption by 
Congress last month of the Crawford B ili. 

The trading unit, an Exchange official 
said, would be ten long tons, as it was be- 
fore the war, with delivery at New York, 
N. Y., of four tenderable grades, of which 
No. 1 ribbed smoked sheets will be basic, 
No. 1X ribbed smoked sheets at five points 
premium, No. 2 at 50 points discount, and 
No. 3 at 100 points discount. 

First delivery month, at the reopening, 
the governors decided, will be September, 
1947, followed by each succeeding month 
up to and including July, 1948. 


Other Comments on Rubber Situation 


In “Lockwood's March 15 Rubber Re- 
port” attention was called to the fact that 
there is a growing realization that specifi- 
cation control, rather than quantitative al- 
locations, as such, will go far toward solv- 
ing the national security requirements of 
consumption control for the long pull. Ref- 
erence was made to statements made by 
Mr. Collyer, of Goodrich, before the Senate 
subcommittee on rubber on March 11, in 
which in talking about the longer-range 
problem of protection to the synthetic rub- 
ber industry, this rubber company execu- 
tive contended that the consumption con- 
trol really required could be limited to 
specification control compelling the use of 
100,000 tons of GR-S per annum in passen- 
ger-car tires. He stated that an additional 
50,000 tons of special-purpose rubbers would 
be used voluntarily on their merits, and 
that he saw no need of compulsory use of 
GR-S in other rubber products or in larger 
amounts. 

Also in this March 15 
Ascoli, managing director, 
tions, Ltd., and chairman, 
ers Association, in an article on “Natural 
Latex Supplies” stated that he believed that 
the rubber producing industry has fully re- 
alized the possibilities of shipment in the 
form of latex and that the industry can be 
organized without much difficulty to meet 
total world requirements. On the other 
hand the great shortage of first latex crepe 
and sole crepe is creating an alternative in- 
centive in view of the very high premia at 
present attached to those grades, and it is 
possible that this condition might react to 
some extent against the future production 
of latex. 

J. G. Loeber, 
Holland, in this 


report, F. D. 
Dunlop Planta- 
Rubber Grow- 


from Amsterdam, 
report, stated that 
gradually the political situation in the 
Netherlands India is crystallizing into a 
somewhat clearer picture and many _politi- 
cal leaders of the Indonesian Republic are 
showing a willingness to cooperate with the 
Dutch. Commenting on the export restric- 
tions of the Dutch Government, it was 
pointed out that the official attitude was 
that most were from those ports nominally, 
but not actually under the control of the 
republic. [legal exports were considered 
as those goods not sold by the real owners, 
but by non-proprietary occupants. Such ex- 
ports were usually sold at prices far below 
cost, and the real worth of the correspond- 
ing imports was only a quarter of the ex- 
ports, thus leading to impoverishment. of 
the country. 

_ Rehabilitation of the rubber plantation 
Industry should not involve very high ini- 
tial costs since if the processing plants have 
been destroyed, simple smoked sheet instal- 
lations may be erected at comparatively 
low cost, Mr. Loeber said. However, for 
the production of concentrated liquid latex 
the capital cost of a latex plant, together 
with shipping facilities, is high. Before la- 
tex plants can be erected, political stability 
will have to be such that capital investment 


writing 
same 


above the barest minimum in Indonesia is 
justified, and adequate foreign credit will 
have to be obtained. Mr. Loeber indicated 
that he felt that if private enterprise was 
left to look after itself, it would be more 
successful in attracting foreign credit for 
rehabilitation, but that since the Dutch 
Government had chosen public loans and 
planned distribution of credit, it would not 
be an easy matter to alter this course. 
H. T. Karsten, London correspondent 
for Lockwood's report, mentioned that the 
London rubber market at the end of Feb- 
ruary was static with prices for standard 
ribbed smoked sheets for March April de- 
livery ranging from 20.2 to 20.4¢ a pound, 
f.o.b. Malayan ports. Early in March, pur- 
chases by Russia at a rate of 10,000 tons a 
month were confirmed, but the price was 
not stated. Inquiries for substantial pur- 
chases from the Argentine and from Switz- 
erland were also reported. January exports 
of rubber from Malaya totaled 67,500 tons, 
with 19,600 tons shipped to the Un‘ted 
Kingdom, 17,700 tons to the United States, 
and the remainder going to other countries. 
Rene Fabre, Lockwood's Paris corre- 
spondent, reported that the French rubber 
industry has made remarkable progress 
since the liberaticn. Production of rubber 
goods increased from 710 tons in January, 
1945, to 3,654 tons in January, 1946. and 
5,430 tons in November, 1946. It is hoped 
that the average rate of production in 1947 
will reach 6.500 tons per month. Demand 
is still unsatisfied, however, and the fur- 
ther increase in production necessary to im- 
prove the situation is not possible because 
the factories have now reached their maxi- 


mum productive capacity. Without new 
factories and new equipment it will take 
a long time to satisfy the domestic market 


in France. 


Dinsmore on Rubber Policv 


Dr. Dinsmore in a talk before a regional 
meeting of the American Chemical Society 
in Toledo, O., March 14, outlined tenta- 
tive starting points for the formulation of 
a permanent rubber program which is in- 
tended to preserve the interests of the 
United States. 

“We need then a recognition of the fact 
that for this country rubber is a vital ma- 
terial in war or peace, and that its sunply 
can be left neither to the mercy of our 
enemies nor to the commercial whims of 
our friends. It must be available at 
in time of war. It must be 


once 
used continu- 


ously, and constantly improved in time of 
peace. These considerations are =. 
They should dwarf all other related mat- 


ters of public policy or private enterprise, 
Dr. Dinsmore said. 

We must have a concrete program. to 
accomplish this result, but just now the 
formulation of such a program is in the 
doldrums, he added. It is. perhaps, natural 
that with so many factors remaining un- 
certain, no single definite program has been 
suggested, and it is possible that a 
final program must necessarily await the 
clarification of some of these factors, as 
for example, the character of the tempor- 
ary legislation which should soon be 
passed. 

Three major factors essential to a long- 
range synthetic rubber program: namely, 
the amount used, the method of assuring 
production, and the method of assuring 
consumption, were discussed. Because of 
large changes frecuently experienced in our 
rubber consumption, it would appear better 
to consider the use of a certain percentage 
of the total rubber as synthetic, rather than 
a fixed amount, it was said. Leading tech- 
nical men in the industry favor setting this 
figure at about 20 


also 


the company, 
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With regard to the method of assuring 
production, it is believed that the uncertain- 
ties of the situation will continue to be so 
great that it will be difficult to sell the ba- 
sic plants which must be used to produce 


rubber. We need a low-cost GR-S S not 
unduly burdened with plant amortization 
charges. Hence these basic plants might 
well be written down to a low figure 
whether for lease or sale to industry, or 
for cost computation under government 


operation. Dr. Dinsmore suggested that 
the only two feasible methods for assur- 
ing production seem to be government op- 
eration and lease to private companies 
for their operation. If private leasing is 
adopted, the government might require the 
right to recapture the plant if the agreed 
proportion of GR-S is not produced. 

Possible methods of assuring consump- 
tion mentioned were: (1) continued speci- 
fication of minimum use of GR-S accord- 
ing to product; (2) the plan of issuing a 
certificate with each purchase of GR-S 
which would permit the purchase and the 
import of a fixed ratio of natural rubber; 
(3) statutory provision that the industry 
must use a certain percentage of GR-S 
(this probably would have to be allocated 
differently to the various divisions of the 
industry) ; (4) turning the industry over 
to private hands and relying upon compe- 
tition to keep it alive to the desired ex- 
tent. 

The selection of the best method of as- 
suring consumption is one of the more dif. 
ficult problems, and it requires foresight 
and forbearance because it reaches into 
the present private operations of a 
Dr. Dinsmore explained. Any of the first 
three methods might be satisfactory, ‘aa 
even though the free enterprise method 
may ultimately be applied with safety, its 
application should be preceded by more det- 
inite control. 

Except for contract amounts, the surplus 
styrene capacity is rapidly going into lines 
other than rubber. Similarly, diversion 
might be expected in the case of butadiene 
plants and ultimately in the copolymer 
plants also. If we do not have a definite 


program which contemplates the entire 
field, we may be in danger of losing our 
synthetic rubber capacity by natural attri- 


tion, the speaker warned. 
This synthetic rubber industry was put 
together under great stress by the co- 


operation of a number of industries, and 
with a large capac of the taxpayer's 
money. It would be extremely unfortunate, 
and perhaps disastrous, if this industry 
were not preserved for our American econ- 


omy and military defense until it has been 
demonstrated that we no longer need it. 
Dr. Dinsmore concluded. 
The ‘Martin Behrman” Incident 

The American Liberty ship, \/artin 
Behrman, owned by United States Mari- 
time Commission and chartered by the 
Isbrandsten Co., New York, N. Y.. while 
loading a cargo of rubber, sugar, chin 
chona, sisal, etc., at the Netherlands India 
port of Cheribon, during February, was 
seized by the Dutch Government; a prize 


crew was placed on board, and the ship 
was escorted to Batavia by a Dutch de- 
strover. The vessel arrived in Batavia on 
March 2 and in the course of the next sev- 
eral days 1,300 tons of its cargo were un- 
loaded by the Dutch authorities. 

The Isbrandsten company 
conference in New York on 
which Walter Isbrandsten, 
outlined 


held a press 
March 19, at 
spokesman _ for 
steps the company 
was taking, in the public interest and in 
its own interests, and disclosed certain 
background information with regard to the 
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stated that the Jl/art 
Behrman had, at the request of the Indo- 
nesian Government authorities, with the 
sanction of the Dutch authorities in’ the 
United States, and with no objection from 
the U. S. State Department, sailed to 
Cheribon, to procure a cargo oft rubber, 
sugar, sisal, and chinchona. Mr. Isbrand- 
sten pointed out that the issue in this case 
transcends the interest of any one com- 
pany and is important from the standpoint 
of our international policy toward = other 
countries as well as our interest in- ship- 
international trade, and international 


incident. It was 


ping, 
law. 

Jacobus Fk. Frank, of New York, a rub- 
ber broker, who was born in Holland, but 
is now an American citizen, in a statement 
on March 21, said that he had noticed 
with growing misgivings the many articles 
which have appeared in the press of this 
country with regard to the J/artin Behr- 
man, In presenting further facts relating 
to this incident, Mr. Frank stated that the 
Isbrandsten Co. had been given permission 
to load a cargo at Cheribon provided no 
property of absentee owners, whether Dutch. 
British, French, Chinese, or any other na- 
tionality other than Indonesian, was  in- 
volved. It was emphasized that this policy 
Was not new and was formulated long be- 
fore the question in connection with the 
Vartin Behrman arose. Despite this clear 
and distinct information, a cargo, the bulk 
ot which consisted of rubber produced on 
British estates and some rubber originating 
from Dutch and 
Chinese, was loaded on the Wartin Behr- 
man, Mr. Frank said. 

It is the duty of the N. FE. I. authorities 
to protect the absentee owners and to pre- 
vent products illlegally acquired from. be- 
ing eae from the N. E. I. unless the 
proceeds are secured by the N. FE. I. Gov- 
ernment for the original owners, it) was 
stated further. The whole matter as he 
sees it is one tor the courts. Mr. Frank 
concluded. Ii Mr. Isbrandsten feels that 
his rights have been violated, he should look 


estates owned by the 


to the courts for redress. If the U. S. Gov- 
ernment wants to interfere, there is the 
International Court of Arbitration to de- 
cide the ISsut 
Industry Production Outlook 

In a talk last month before the Advertis 
ing Club of “ leveland, O., during March. 


James J. Newman reported that America’s 
postwar appetite for automobile tires has 
gobbled up virtually all the ae ot the 
industry since V-J Day and has kept pro- 
duction nearly a third higher than in pre 
war vears. -\ total 88 million tires was 
manufactured in 1946, and in 1947 it is ex- 
pected that 89 million wall be made. Pas- 
senger-car tires accounted for 66,300,000. of 
the 1946 total, and of these, 54 > million 
went into replacement use. Mr. Newman 


his company’s studies indicate 








said 

that buying of tires is assuming 
more normal patterns with respect to sea- 
s variati but that business should 
still be « til phases of the rub- 


dustry including tire retailing 
rout 1947 

E. Humphreys, Jr.. told the 
of Customers’ Brokers in) New 
ring March that the 
demand for passenger-car tires will hold 
through the early 1950's. The tire manu- 
facturers this vear will turn out 60.3 mil- 
lwer-car tires, as ¢ mpored with 
in 1946. By 1948, demand tor 


r-car tires will be 63.8 sition: de- 


present hig] 














and 1950) should 


average 
1950's 
1948 


1 
replacement passenger- 





lion, and in the early 


the tire industry should exceed its 


car tires will be about 40 million this year, 
Mr. Humphreys said. He expects some 
decline in replacement demand next year. 
but in 1949 replacement requirements will 
again increase as the automobile industry 
gets into high gear, he added. 

Supplies of rubber sundries will be more 
plentiful this year than last, even though 
1946 produced record-breaking sales of hot 
water bottles, ice bags, and similar mer- 
chandise, Clyde Delong, merchandise mana- 
ger of Goodrich’s industrial products divi 
sion, predicted at a meeting of the Asso 
ciated Chain Drug Stores—H. S. Benedikt 
Co., in New York late in March. He said 
that no great increase in the use of natural 
rubber for sundries is foreseen except for 
a few specific products. With the present 
ratio of about two parts of natural to onc 
part of synthetic rubber, the quality of 
present-day products is as good or better 
than prewar. 

In its March 7 issue of /ndustry Surveys 
on “Tires and Rubber,” Standard & Poor's 
Corp.. New York, took the position that 
unit tire shipments this year would not fall 
1946 record. Although 
a slackening of the replacement market 
demand was expected, original equipment 
sales should expand in line with estimated 
production of 5,000,000) cars and_ trucks, 
as compared with only 3,100,000 in 1946 
\ more severe drop in dollar sales is 
looked for because ot the 


Seri vusly below the 


larger propor 
tion of original equipment tire business, the 
reintroduction of lower priced lines, and 
the likelihood that some price weakness in 
the replacement field will develop once sup- 
ply and demand come into balance. On the 
A hand, since non-tire activities should 
be up importantly, overall dollar sales close 
to the peacetime record set in 1946 are in- 
dicated 

The Rubber Manutacturers Association. 
Inc., reported a new high in monthly pro- 
duction of passenger-car tires when the in- 
dustry produced 6,888,566 units during Jan- 
uary, 1947. Truck and bus tire production 


for the same period was 1,619,377 units. 
and passenger, truck, and bus tube produc- 
tion was 8,719,462 units, also a new high 


for monthly production. The complete re- 
port, which covers only automotive equip- 
ment and does not include solid tires or 
pneumatic casings and tubes for motor 
cycle, bicycle, aviation, agricultural, or in- 
dustrial equipment, appears below. 
Consumption of rubber, both total and 
for most types. during January was there- 
with the following amounts 
45,372 long tons; GR-S, 


tore also high, 
used: natural, 
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46,311; neoprene, 3,815; Butyl, 6,802; and 
nitrile rubber, 439. The total amount ot 
synthetic rubber used was 57,367 long tons, 


which together with the natural rubb 
consumed made a figure of 102,739) for 
both. Consumption of reclaimed rubber 


was 26,061 tons. 

New supply and production of these rub 
bers during January, 1947, follow: natural, 
102,080 long tons, (of which 1,226 were 
latex): GR-S, 51.575; neoprene, 3,400; 
Butyl, 6,580; and nitrile rubber, 510. 

Stocks at the end of January were re- 
ported by the Rubber Division, CPA, as: 
natural, 294,147 long tons (including 5,299 
tons of latex); GR-S, 84,459; neoprene, 
10,470: Butyl, 19,253; and nitrile rubber 
3.498. 


Department of Commerce Rubber Reports 


\ report from the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of International 
Trade, by E. G. Holt, rubber adviser, 
stated that stocks of rubber in British Ma 
laya on January 31 were 161,348 long tons, 
an increase of 12,637 tons above stocks on 
December 31, and of 22,417 tons above 
November 30. The exports from Malaya 
during December were 69,163 tons and 
during January, 67,504 tons; if stocks had 
remained at the November 30 level, the 
exports in these two months would have 
averaged over 79,000 tons monthly. 

There has been a tendency tor stocks to 
accumulate in the hands of up-country 
dealers in) Malaya since October. The 
normal effect of such accumulations is 
that dealers, because of increased costs 
for warehousing and financing, pay lower 
prices for the rubber which they buy prin- 
cipally from) small-holders. For January 
the increase in stocks was general for all 
groups. 


MAaALayan Stocks oF RUBBER 


Ix Lone Tons 





Oct. Nov. Dee. Ja 

k weeeee. 19,198 19,199 18,275 19,406 

Up country dealers 32.046 33.041 47,305 50,962 
be alers at ports... 61,778 5 62.31 
Port stocks : 3 8 6 
TOTALS 30x04 142.455 138,931 148,711 161.348 
On the subject of the increase of pur- 


chases of rubber by countries other than 
the United States and the United King- 
dom, it was stated that exports of rubber 
from British Malaya to such countries 
luring the first ten months of 1946 were 
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41.581 long tons. Allocations by the Com- 
bined Rubber Committee were liberalized 
during the last quarter of the year, and 
the exports to this group of countries rose 
from 6,427 tons in November to 21,306 
tons in December, to 30,113 tons in Jan- 
uary, and to 36,654 tons in February, 1947. 

The international allocation of natural 
rubber supplies ended December 31, 1946, 
and foreign countries have been buying to 
fill pipelines and establish necessary work- 
ing stocks since the turn of the vear. This 
buying includes purchases by dealers in 
the United Kingdom, where Malayan rub- 
ber can be imported at a lower price than 
it can be purchased from the British Gov- 
ernment, which handled all the rubber im- 
ported there until December 31. 


Maayan Rupper Exports 


In Long Tons 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb 

United 

States 33.4717 532023. 43.061 17,751 18,236 
United 

Kingdom 35,209 20,204 $.796 19.640 14,687 
Other 

countries 9.449 6,427 1.306 30.11 36.654 

Porras 78.129 79.650 69.163 67,504 69.577 

With regard to rubber export duties, 
from) Indo-China) exports of sheet and 
crepe rubber are subject to a duty of 


.46-piaster per kilogram; lower qualities 
and concentrated latex, 0.27-piaster per kil- 
ogram; and liquid latex O.18-piaster per 
kilogram. From the Netherlands India, an 
export duty of 20 guilder cents per kilo- 
gram is charged, according to information 
given at the November, 1946, meeting of 
the Rubber Study Group at The Hague 
On February 24, 1947, the Malayan Union 
announced a new export duty, replacing 
the former fixed specific duty. The export 
duty now payable is an impost of 54+ ad 
valorem, plus 'y cent (Straits currency ) 
per pound on rubber at a value of 417s 
cents (Straits) per pound. 

The production of rubber in Dutch Bor 
neo has declined sharply since last Octo- 
ber, according to Mr. Holt. Serious de- 
terioration of economic. relations between 
the Indonesians and the Dutch in Borneo 
has been reflected in reduced purchases of 
rubber by the Rubberfonds, the officiai 
Dutch rubber buying agency. While there 
has been an increase in the amount. of 
rubber smuggled from Borneo to Malaya 
in recent months, the total new supplies 
irom Borneo in January were only half of 
the average rate for September and Octo- 
ber. The declines in) Rubberfonds  pur- 
chases are attributed by the Dutch to 
smuggling and to political unrest resulting 
irom imfiltration into Borneo of Indone- 
sians from Java. The increase in) smug- 
gling is reflected in the Malayan import 
statistics; from the standpoint of overall 
supply, the shrinkage in total production 1s 
very serious. The imports into Malaya 
from Dutch Borneo in February were only 





1617 tons. indicating further decline in 
reduction. 
RurpeR Propucrion iN Durer BorRNEGO 
In Long Pons 
Duteh British Total 
Rubbertond Malaya Dutel 
Month Purchases Imports Borne 
254 G7 &.1¢ 
\ug 6.08! 5 ( 
Sept 6.37 
0 10.008 61 
\ 53 54 5.768 
17 5X8 6.75 
1 1s 4 


effect of this development in 


neo has been to reduce the volume of 
rubber, available from the entire Nether- 
lands India, from an average of 24,500 
tons a month in July-October to an aver- 
age of 20,800 tons a month in November- 
January, with the January total only 19,- 
416 tons. Unless conditions change, there- 
fore, the outlook for supplies from this 
area during 1947 is no substantially less 
promising than it appeared to be last No- 
vember, when the Rubber Study Group es- 
timated the total new supplies from the 
Netherlands India in 1947 at 350,000 tons. 

Only a small percentage of the. rubber 
from the Netherlands India is now reach- 
ing world markets through the Rubber- 
fonds. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES RUBBER PRODUCTION 
In Long Tons 





Rubberfonds Malayan Total 
Month Purchases ) New Suppl 
TAN ew 26.551 
MUG. bates 3 25,212 
an an r& 21,098 
Oct 11,13 25,133 
Nov $3 20,149 
Dec 4, > B3>? 
Jan. 2; 19,41¢ 
Feb, 
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The department of Commerce issued its 
first postwar “Rubber Industry Report” 
March, 


since November, 1942, with its 

1947, publication. This 22-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin is to be published bi 
monthly and may be obtained from the 


nearest field office of the Department. ot 
Commerce or through the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at a cost 
of 50¢ a year. The March report) sum- 
marizes principal statistics relating to 
rubber through the war period and to the 
end of 1946 and provides background in- 
formation. Future reports will provide 
more timely information and will contain 
occasional special features. The reports 
will in) general constitute a review of 
current statistics and news of importance 
relating to the domestic and international 
trade in rubber and rubber products. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., has added to its athletic ball 
staff Stanley J. Olenn, who will cover the 
Pittsburgh area. He had previously served 
there as assistant football coach at the 
University of Pittsburgh 


sales 








Labor-Management Relations News 


Negotiations between the Big Four 
companies and the United Rubber Work- 
ers of America, CIO, on the union's de- 
mand for 26¢-an-hour increase in wages 
were resumed in Cleveland, O.. March 5. 
The discussions were terminated without 
a settlement on March 17, and a_ strike 
was called by the union to start at mid- 
might March 23 in all of the Goodyear, 
Goodrich, Firestone, and U. S. Rubber 
companies’ plants. On March 22. the 
union and the companies met again in 
Cleveland, and a settlement was announced 
on March 23 which gave the rubber 
workers an increase of 11!2é¢-an hour in 
their wages, retroactive from February 2, 
1947. Then a tew days after the Big 
our settlement Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., 
Newark, O.. and The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O.. announced they 
would grant their workers the same wage 
increase of 11!o¢-an hour. Employes of 
the Passaic, N. J., plant of United States 
Rubber Co., had walked off their jobs on 
March 20 because of a local dispute and 
general dissatisfaction with the progress ot 
the Big Four negotiations. 


The Big Four Settlement 


The negotiations between Big Four 
companies and the URWA, which were 
broken off on January 27, were resumed 
in Cleveland on March 5 but after about 
ten days’ discussion were terminated again 
on Mareh 17. The union reduced — its 
original demand trom 26¢ an hour to 
l6¢ an hour, but the companies’ best offer 
was for a 10¢-an-hour increase. whicl 
the union announced was not satisfactory. 
I. S. Buckmaster, president of the union 
stated that the URW A had agreed to 
discard the 10¢-an-hour night-shift bonus 
and modity or climinate several other 
issues in its original demand ineluding 
acceptance of January 1, 1947, as a retroac 
tive award date instead of November 1, 
1946. According to Mr. Buckmaster, thi 
question of the retroactive award date was 
one of the points that brought an end te 
the negotiations on March 17 

1. M. Buckingham, spokesman tor the 


rubber companies, said he was surprised 
at the union's action. He said no other 
mass production industry in the country 
offered the wage increase that the rubber 
industry gave its employes last year. He 
pointed out that the 18! ¢-an-hour increase 
eranted March, 1946, of which 12¢ an 
hour was made retroactive to November 
1, 1945, gave rubber workers the equivalent 
ot 22!'>¢-an-hour increase for one year. 
The URWA called for a strike of the 
50,000 workers in the 42. plants of the 
Big Four companies to start) midnight, 
March 23, and plans were made for walk 
outs in the various localities throughout 
the country where the plants were located 
Despite an unyielding attitude on the part 
of both the companies and the union, dur- 
ing the latter part of the March 
17, rumors of a final attempt at settlement 
before the strike deadline on March 23 
began to be heard. Concern was expressed 
by spokesmen for the automobile industry, 
since a strike in the tire plants of the Big 
Four would seriously curtail operations in 
the auto plants in from one week t 


week of 


three weeks, it was said. 
Phen on March 22 it was announced 
that the companies and the union were 


meeting again in Cleveland, and on March 
23 the strike was called off when the union 
accepted an offer of an increase of 11!2¢ 
an hour, retroactive to February 2, 1947 


Rubber company spokesmen reported that 


} 


the increase would cost the companies 
nearly $50,000,000) annually The average 
hourly wage of the workers under the 
terms of the settlement were indicated as 
about $1.45 an hour Industry will 


make every effort to absorb the incre 








and no advance in the price of rubb 
products will be necessary, it was furthe 
leclared 
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to one report, the new agree- 
ment may point to an end to Big Four 
bargaining While it makes possible a 
-aeciigg tak ae the wage issue on a Big 
Four ba in 120 days, its wage pro- 
vision will be incorporated in) company- 
wide or local contracts negotiated in 1947 
between the union and any of the B'g 
Four. 

Another report ¢ xpressed the 
that the settlement of the wage 
the rubber goods manutacturing 
means that workers, steel workers, 
electrical other mass pro- 
duction workers or — by CIO unions 


Accords 


opinion 
issue in 
industry 
auto 


workers, and 


will accept wage ris ot approximately 
11!.¢ an hour, an: that settlements in 
these industries will be accelerated. The 
prospects of avoiding a sharp recession 
have also been improved by the moderate 
hasis of the wage rise since price cuts 


will soon be needed to stimulate consumer 
demand 

\ management official for the 
companies said that } “great!y pleas- 
ed that both attempted to  under- 
e other viewpoint and 
Were 
during 


rubber 
he was 
sides 
tellow’s 
ike reasonable people and 
able to maintain that relations! up’ 
‘ourse of the negotiations. 

Mr. Buckmaster, was quoted as saying 
that he was not entirely satisfied with 
the final settlement and had hoped it 
would be better, but still expected that it 
should be acceq to most of the union 
members Local union officials in Akron 
were divided in their attitude, but in gen- 
eral were satisfied with the terms of the 
wage 


agreement. 


tah) 
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Pharis and General Follow Wage Pattern 


Pharis Tire & 


March 24 that it would conform oak the 
agreement between the URWA and _ the 
Big Four companies, increasing hourly 
wages 1]!.¢ retroactive from February 2, 
1947. This company had signed a work- 
ing agreement on March 12 with the 
local URWA union on hours and work- 
ing conditions with a blank clause to be 
filled é after the Big Four agreement on 
wages had been reached. The hours and 
working conditions contract covers the 
period from February 26, 1947, until May 
1, 1948 

Two of the important clauses in_ the 


having 
with the com- 


new contract state that employes 
15 or more years of service 


pany will now receive three weeks vaca- 
tion annually. Previously the three-week 
holiday had been granted only to workers 


having 25 years’ service.. The other clause 
provides that sick leave can now be ac- 
cumulated for a maximum of 12 days. 
\ecumulation occurs at the rate of one 
day a month of perfect attendance at 
work. Use of this time is authorized in 
the event of sickness or injury substantiat- 
ed by a doctor's report. ; 

The General Tire plant at Akron 
reached an agreement with representatives 
of the local URWA union for a wage in- 
crease of 11!2¢ an hour, it was announced 


March 27. 





also 


U. S. Rubber Plant Strike 


Most of the 3,500 workers at the Pas- 
saic plant of U. S. Rubber walked off 
their jobs on March 20 in connection with 
a dispute over a time-study check up and 
“general dissatisfaction” with the progress 
of the Big Four wage increase negotiations, 
according to a_ statement of the local 
URWA_ union president. The workers 
returned to their jobs, however, on 
March 24. 


Rubber Controls Continue 


Except for the ban on private importa- 
tion of natural rubber and natural rubber 


latex, which was lifted by law March 29, 
present rubber controls will continue in 
force, Civilian Production Administration 


announced on April 1. Remaining controls 
provided by R-1 apply to allocation, con- 
sumption, and inventories of rubber, speci- 
fications for rubber products, and to the 
importation of rubber products. Originally 








imposed under the War Powers Acts, they 
were extended for one year under Public 
Law 24, 80th Congress, signed by Presi- 


dent Truman on March 29, 

This law permits any person to import 
or accept delivery of rubber and natural 
rubber latex. To conform with it, CPA 
on April 1 issued Direction 14 to its rubber 
order, cancelling provisions which _previ- 
ously restricted importation to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. Direction 14 pro 
vides that “any person accepting delivery 
of natural rubber and natural rubber latex 


for the purpose of consuming same” must 
comply with the rubber order. 

For the first time since Pearl Harbor 
tire manutacturers may now make white 


sidewall passenger-car tires, according to 
\mendment 2 to Appendix II of R-1, 
issued April 4. There will be no restriction 
on quality. The ban on white sidewall 
tires has been lifted because tire produc- 
tion has reached such heights that the 
control is no longer necessary. Estimated 
tire production for the first quarter of the 
year was higher than ever before—more 
than 19 million. Distribution pipelines 
have been built up; passenger-car tires are 
available in every community, and export 
restrictions on passenger-car tires have 
been removed. 

The order was originally issued, and 
retained through the reconversion period, 
as a means of concentrating all production 
facilities on overall tire production because 
the operation of adding white sidewalls 
adds to the time required to manufacture 
a. tire. 

\Ithough the restriction has been lifted, 
shortages will delay the production of 
white sidewall tires in the quantity needed 
to satisfy demand. 

Titanium oxide, the white pigment or- 
dinarily used in white sidewz gw is in 
short supply and is also under heavy de- 


mand from other industries. There is a 
world shortage of top-quality pale crepe 
rubber, which is sometimes used in_ the 


plied to the tire. Because 
pale crepe saree are required in the 
manufacture of many essential druggists’ 
sundries, no rubber of this quality will be 
made available for tire production. How- 
ever special types of non-staining general - 
purpose American-made rubber have been 
developed which can be substituted for pale 
crepe rubber in the manufacture of tires 
and will ease this difficulty. 


white sidewall ay 





Report on Latex 


Ruther Development Bureau, 1631 K 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C., has 
stated that the world can use more than 
10 million gallons of latex a month as 
soon as it is available, with much of the 
latex being used to make latex foam. The 
foam, one of the great prewar develop- 
ments in the field of rubber, has already 
revolutionized cushioning standards in the 
transportation field and is beginning to 
find its way into the home. The six do- 
mestic rubber 
tex foam are 


companies which make la- 
waiting for the raw 


mate- 
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rial to become more plentiful before sup- 
plying the home with latex foam mattress- 
es, chair and divan upholstery, and_ pil- 
lows. 

The Bureau) emphasized — that tex 
foam should not be confused with di- 
nary sponge rubber. The former is a brand- 
new material made up of millions of tiny, 
interconnected cells of pure rubber latex, 
with more than 250,000 such cells in eac] 
cubic inch of foam. Besides its comtort, 
the foam is said to offer lightness, clean- 
liness, coolness, and durability. World pro- 
duction of the foam at present is estim 
ted at less than 10% of the demand, 
it expected to increase greatly during 
next vear or two. Best estimates are that 
it will be some time next vear before 
enough latex will be available to permi 
domestic foam manufacturers to dev 
the vast market for this new cushion 
material, 














War Assets Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in its recent listing of sur- 
plus property for sale included: miscel- 
laneous rubber products and mechani- 
cal packing (used and new) costing $32,- 
600 and including rubber cement, gas- 
kets, diaphragms, grommets, packing, 
fiber asbestos, sponge rubber pads, and 
tubing; mill supplies and rubber prod- 
ucts, consisting of belts, rubber and 
synthetic rubber goods for industrial 
use, neoprene, rubberized felt, tape, and 
washers; unused rubber and synthetic 
rubber hose costing $47,000; 21,800) rub- 
berized-cloth life rafts, costing $3.813.- 
000; 500 centrifugals and separators 
$1,125,000. 








Export Ruling Changes 


United States Department of Commerce, 
Office of International Trade, Washing- 
ton, D. C.. on March 26 announced that 
export controls on new and used passenget 
car tires will be removed eae April 
1947. The decision to decontrol tires x 
based on the great improvement in do- 
mestic production, OIT explained. Produc- 
tion of passenger tires was 28,392,000 in 
1945 and increased to 66,508,000 in 1946. 
it was pointed out. Output ia 1939 was 
49,933,000. During 1945, OIT stated ap- 
proximately one tire was available for 
domestic replacement for each car in serv- 
ice; while 1946 production provided two 
replacement tires for each car. 

“Current Export Bulletin” No. 398, 
April 1, 1947, reports that the Department 
has discontinued limited distribution licens« 
procedure for e xporting passenger-( ar 
tires, which have been nlaced under genera! 
license to all Group Kk Val- 
idated licwies are still required, however. 
for the exportation of passenger-car, truck 
and bus tires to Group F countries. 

Also effective April 1. among the many 
commodities removed from the Positive 
List and placed on general license for ex- 
portation to all destinations in Group k 
are the following: automobile casings (in- 
clude retreaded tires, used casings averag- 
ing $2 and over each): other automobile 
casings (pessenger-car tires); viscose 
high-tenacity tire cord or yarn, on cones 
or warps, treated. dipped, or untreated 
(fuel cell high-tenacity cord or yarn in- 
cluded): cord tire and fuel-cell fabric 
woven filament (rubber coated). 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Eubber Toys Featured at Fair 


fhe forty-fourth annual American Toy 








previewing the largest showing of 

tovs, games, and hobby materials ever 
assembled, was held in New York, N. Y., 
March 10 to 22. A total buyer atten- 





ance of more than 10,000 viewed the 
800 exhibits which covered seven floors at 
he Hotel MeAlpin, five floors at the 


Breslin Hotel, and permanent showrooms 
at 200 Fifth Ave., 1107 Broadway, and 
other buildings. Buying was far in excess 
of the normal peacetime record and indi- 
cated that retail toy volume this year 
would reach a total of 300 million dol- 
lars, a 20% increase over 1946. Accord- 

to H. D. Clark, general manager of 

Fair, steel, rubber, and wheel goods 





nufacturers, Whose groups comprise 50% 
total toy business, have booked 
iness close to total capacity. Prices 
averaged about the same as a year ago, 
and the consensus of manufacturers was 
t buying is now gradually turning back 
toward normal peacetime procedures. 
\pplications of rubber in toys were 
featured at the Fair to such an extent that 
it was difficult to find an exhibit in which 
no rubber items appeared. Rubber com- 
pany exhibiters reported an increase in de- 
mand which was generally not in excess 
of capacity, although the Sun Rubber Co.. 
Barberton, O., was continuing allocations 
on the sculptured) rubber balls. Rubber 
items in shortest supply appeared to be 
tires for tricycles, carts, and other wheel 


goods. 


1 
t the 


‘he Barr Rubber Products Co., San- 
O., showed rubber balloons, sponge 
and inflated balls. Auburn Rubber 

\uburn, Ind., displayed an exten- 
sive assortment of all-rubber toy cars, 
tractors, and tools. A complete line oi 
sponge, sport, and inflated balls was shown 
by Eagle Rubber Co., Inc., Ashland, O., 
while Eastern Rubber Specialties Co, 
—— Norwalk, Conn., featured rubber 
and latex toys for crib and carriage use. 
A great increase in the number of rubber 
doll manufacturers was noticeable through- 
out the Fair, including the display of rub- 
ber mannequins and dolls by Fashiondol- 
Latexture Products, Inc.. New York. The 
Maple City Rubber Co., Norwalk, O.. 
exhibited toy and novelty balloons. 

_ led Latex Products, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J.. displayed its Kaysam-process latex 
toys a play balls. Oak Rubber Co., Ra- 
venna, O., exhibited Squeeze-Me latex toys 
and Oak-Hytex balloons; and Seiberling 
Latex Products Co., Akron, O., showed 
new sculptured balls in addition to its 
standard sed balls, novelties, and sun- 
dries. The Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, O., 
had an extensive exhibit featuring rubber 
dolls, animals. cars, planes, tanks, Walt 
Disney characters. and sponge rubber 
blocks, besides rubber household special 
ties. Beach balls were also_on display by 
the Van Dam Rubber Co.. New York, to- 
gether with a comprehensive assortment 
ot toy and advertising balloons. 








Felix Edgar Wormser has resigned 
secretary and treasurer of the Lead Indus- 


tries Association, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., to accept an appointment as 
assistant to the president of the St. Joseph 


Tead Co.. 250 


Park Ave., New York 17, 


n May 12, 1947 





J. Gordon Collins 


Joins Amecco Chemicals 


J. Gordon Collins has been named vice 
president and general sales manager of 
Amecco Chemicals, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., manutacturer of indus- 
trial chemicals. Mr. Collins was graduated 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
egy in 1928 with a B.S. degree in chemic. il 
engineering. Appointed to the staff train- 
ing group otf Bay: Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Akron, he specialized in reclaimed 
ne Rd and in "i930 became chief chemist of 
the E. H. Clapp Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 
In 1933, Mr. Collins joined U. S. Rubber, 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, and special- 


ized in technical sales development. until 
he was appointed sales manager for agri- 
cultural chemicals in 1942. In 1946 he was 


made 
special 


manager of sales development for 


chemicals. 





International Standards 
Organization 

The American Standards Association, 
70: &.. 45th St. New York 17, N. Y...re- 
cently received word from Charies 
l_eMaistre, secretary in charge of the 
visional office, that the International Or- 
ganization for Standardization, set up pro- 
Visionally at a meeting of 25 nations in 
Londen last October, has become the offi- 
cial body for international standardization 
work, following ratification of its constitu 
tion and by-laws by the national standards 
bodies of 15 nations. The United States, 
the first country to ratify the new organ 
ization through approval of the ASA 
hoard of directors, has now been joined 
by Chile, Brazil, Australia, Mexico, Fin- 
land, France, Switzerland, China, Austria 
United Kingdom, Sweden, India, Czecho 
slovakia, and Denmark. 

Difficulties in securing office space in 
Geneva, Switzerland, which will be TSO 
headquarters, have been import int factor 
in delaving the opening of an office, al 
though the technical work of the organ 
ization is going forward without delay 
A committee representing the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Belgium 
Russia, and Brazil is surveying the field 


33 


to secure a secretary-general to take charge 
| the permanent ISO office, expected t 
be in operation by early < | 
decision on the selection of 
rest with the 
probz 
Present 
rary TCE In 





council 
at a 


plans 


general will 
representing 11 na 
meeting at Geneva in 
call for securing a_ temp: 


conditions 


t ¢ 
ISO 


tions, 





June 


permit 


soon as 


Report on Guayule Program 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., Inc.. 745 
Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y., in its 
annual statement to stock! reported 
that in response to the government's war 
requirements duri the past five vears, 
Intercontinenta ¥, ‘ontinental- 
Mexican Rubber Co., Inc... milled nearl 
twice as much shrub as it had ever milled 
before in a like period. As a natural result 
of tl excessive rate of milling, the wild 
b supply in Mexico was reduced 
necessitating the curtailment to 
he T factory and 1 
factory be 


ee 
Olde4rs 








tre- 











reduction at 
ning last 

greatly reduced the 
from Mexico, as follows: 
produced for 1946, 
274.600 in 1945; 
milled, 31,029, 





s of course, 
production of rubber 
pounds of rubber 
8,587,200, against 12,- 
metric tons of shrub 
against 47,648. 


July 


fast-diminishing supply of 
1941, Intercontinen- 


Foreseeing this 
wild shrub as early as 





tal in 1942 decided to undertake the cul 
tivation of guayule on a scale in 
order to overcome this shortage. By the 
end of 1946 the company had planted 6,500 
acres of guayule, and it is expected that 


the additional 3,000 to 3,500 acres will have 


been planted by mid-summer, thus com 
pleting a total of approximately 10,000 
acres as originally contemplated for 1947. 


Wh ile six-year-old shrub is the company’s 
objective, it will be necessary to harvest 
some shrub sooner, with 
planting, in order to keep the 


ing. 


‘onsequent re- 
factory go- 
The company al progress in 
improving the quality of the guayule rub- 
and research in this field is 


so reports 


1 
ber produ ‘ed, 


being continued with encouraging prospects 
of further success. 

American Hard Rubber Co., 11 Merce: 
St.. New York 13, N. Y., through Presi- 


} 


Hend rickson has announced 
‘hanges in executive per 


dent Frank D. 
the following 


sonnel, ities March 12. Allen H. Ott- 
man is now vice president and comptroller, 
with authority over the accounting activ! 
ties of the com pany ; and new vice presi 
dent in charos t sales is Roland Rep 
pert. leslie ie ee now vice president 

manufacturing, is responsible for the manu 


facturing, engineering, and research activi 
ties of the company. March 24, 
Kenneth J. Durant was made plant 
ger at the Akron, O., plant, 
to Mr. Weeden. 








resp eniiile 


Mechanical Packing Association held 
its annual meeting in New York, N. Y.., 
March 7, at which the following officers 
were elected: president, Elmer L. Spence 

packing department, Uni 
vice president, 


manager of the 
ted States Rubber Co.; 
A. W. Swartz, Sr., of Linear, Inc.: 
ah ego fo Ee ae lg be directors, 
C. A. G. Pease, Endura Mfg. Corp. Charles 
E. din em Flexitallic Gasket Co., 
and A. R. Byrnes, Union Asbestos & Rub- 
ber Co; 


secre- 
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Issuing New Debentures; Other U. S. Rubber Developments 






































United States Rubber Co., Rocketellet With the rubber insulators, all 13 machines 
Center, New York 20, N. Y¥., on April 1 IN tue plant May be Operated im unison with- 
winced the filing with the Securitic out setung up viprations in surrounding 
ind texchange Commission at Philadeip areas 
a registration statement covering $40,000,- UL. >. Rubber prior to the war developed 
WO of 20-year 2>8%¢ debentures, due Apis ind patented a powder that can be blown 
1, 1907. It is expected these debentures mito automopile inner tubes to reduce static 
vill soon be publicly offered by a bank suock and car radio. static. Ihe powac 
ing group of approximately SO underwriters will soon be available to motorists through 
headed by Kuhn Loeb & Co., w York istriputers ot LU. S.. Fisk, and Gillette 
Proceeds of the new issue be added tires. Static electricity in cars is built up 
to the general funds of the company and by the moving tires and 1s affected by 
will be used principally to provide addi veather conditions and road — surtaces. 
tional. working capital. Additional working healizing that the rubber tires prevent 
apital Wl be required, the rapea kd CN (discharge uw the static electricity to the 
ained, t indie the present vo , ol rround, tre engineers — developed the 
Usiness Wile Is at a rate more than powder tor application into the inner tubes 
louble than just) betore the val It wall \n air lose and a specially designed con 
ilso be needed as a result of the return tainer are used to inject about one table- 
to a more normal turnover of inventories . ] of powder into each tube after 
nd accounts receivable than existed du ( was been detlated and its valve 
ing the war and un 1946; the Wane aut" re removed. The powder tends to cling 
rease of I1'2¢ an hour recently agreed ermanently to the walls of the tube fo 
upon; and the termination of exclusive he duration of the tube’s lite, modifvine 
nt of the purchase of crud rubber DY the electrical behavior of the tire and 
the government Ich WHE make It neces tube to eliminate or greatly reduce. stati 
sary r the mmpany to resume the finat troubles. 
ing of purchases natural rubber mt Steel wire is used in an experimental tit 
Far Fast leveloped by U.S.) Rubber tor use on 
tank Penidacte Reperted leavy tru ks. The stre ngth ol the steel 
; makes the tire more resistant to blowouts 
lo help meet the need of Tuxuflous ca ind permits the use of fewer plies, to result 
t underlay that will resist heavy tramMe. iy a cooler-running carcass 
l } now manutacturing chen Work is nearing completion at the Pas- 
: nee rubber fo MMM TAT saic, N. J.. plant on one of the largest 
le ew underlay is) recon rubber expansion joints ever produced. 
( under carpets im hotels Phe joint is 12'> feet long and more than 
thre ints department stores seven feet wide. It will be used to con 
} nstitutions, and b gs. Tests 1 vey steam trom a turbine to condenser 
i that it will increase carpeting wea ina New Orleans, La.. power plant. The 
vy almost a third. It is said to be per fexible connecter is built) to withstand 
manently resilient, washable, long wear vibration and extreme temperature changes. 


Foam rubber cushioning for home up- 
holstery use is now being sold in_ the 
drapery and upholstery departments 0 
leading stores, U. S. Rubber announced. 
This cushioning material is practical for 
pholstery at home ot oecasional chairs. 
ining room, bedroom, and bridge chairs 
hs and dinettes. window seats, vanity benches 
ind stools. Other applications — include 
ribs. play pens, headboards for beds, cor 





ished or marbleized iors, the unde: nices, and terrace turniture. Known = as 
lav is being sold in 24-, 32-, and 54-1n Koylon toam, the cushioning is available 
widths, 3 32-inch thick in one-half and one-inch thicknesses and 


in soft. medium, and firm den sities Sheets. 
34 inches wide and 62 inches long, can 
in the store to the size desired, 
later being further shaped at-home from 
a pattern. The first step in home use of 
the foamed rubber is making a_ pattern 
by tracing the border of the seat or 
ack to be upholstered on a flat piece o 
paper, allowing an extra quarter-inch 
around the edge for upholstering pull-in. 
Next the paper pattern is placed on the 
foam rubber sheet, and its outline traced 
vith pen and ink on the cushioning. The 


‘ushioning is then easily cut to shape with 























molds in foun s. The -s are being scissors, placed on the seat or back, and 
iE REE A arst mount 13 covered with the upholstery fabric. 

’ nes weighing from to 22.000 Fireproot drapery tabrics of asbestos and 

ounds in the foundry of the new Wright glass bave heen developed by the company’s 

\ nautical Corp. aircraft engine plant in textile division for use in theaters, night 

; ‘he rubber isolates shock © clubs, restaurants, auditoriums, airplanes. 

sensitive instruments in trains, and similar places of public assem- 

iry less vards bly. The new fabrics are stated to be ex 

an be operated without  ceptionally light in weight and to have 

The molds are emploved in excellent draping qualities. They will he 

uminum and magnesium aircraft produced in the form of gray goods suit 

s Thev are jolted up and down — able for dyeing and printing in a variety 

pneumatic power to pack the of colors and patterns. The asbestos-glass 

and around the patterns. Each development, an outgrowth of wartime re 

machine is S¢ ured to a large concrete block search on fire-resistant materials, gives a 

which rests on the rubber mountings. These fabric with high fle vigor and. strength, 


blocks weigh as much as 40,000 pounds. low stretch with good abrasion resistance. 
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\W. H. Kneass has been made Chicago 


district manager fo 
been with the com 
he became a tire 
Dallas; then in 194 
trict manager at N 


r-U. S$: Tires. He 


aris 


pany since 1937, whe 


sales representativ 
1 he was appointed d 


ew Orleans. He wi 
the company’s war products division 


Detroit and later was a manager of 
sing at the general 


mercial merchandi 


othees in New York. 


ton) was divisiona 
Pires at Los Ange 


His most recent 


les. 


s il 


is i 


com- 


posi- 
1 manager for U. 


Ss 


H. Douglas Tate has been appoint 
manager of agricultural chemicals dev 
ment for U. S. Rubber. In his new pos 


he will take charg 


re of the rubber 


eloy 
1tion, 
com 


pany's agricultural laboratories at Bethany 


Conn., where rese 


new chemicals to 
diseases, and weed 
IL. MeNew,. who 


lepartment of bota 


arch ¢s) conductec 
destroy insects, 


1 oon 
plant 


s. He succeeds George 
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fact there are many new 
eylicrs recently introduced to the gaine 
at recreation centers sponsored Dy tic 
Armed borces. The supply is expected to 
be tightest When the northern goiting sea- 
son opens. Improvement is anticipated to- 
ward the latter part of the season. 

Lhe Woonsocket plant ot U. Rubber. 
which completed 604,000 man-hours without 
q lost-time accident during the last quarter 
of 1940, was termed the satest factory in 
Rhode Island, at a recent meeting of the 
Blackstone Valley Safety Council in Paw- 
tucket. This satety honor was won by the 
Woonsocket plant atter a statewide satiety 
contest. in which 257 industrial companies 
Island participated. 

Selung recently pre- 
5. Rubber and Camp- 


bined with the 


in Khode 

davertising and 
sented jointly to U. 
bell-Ewald Co. of New York, Inc., a 
bronze medal “for a commercially spon- 
sored program which contributes most to 
the advancement of radio advertising as 
force.” Campbell-Ewald is the 
agency which handles the Philharmonic- 
Symphony broadcasts sponsored by — the 
ae company. 

U. Rubber, sponsor of the New York 
vecaiancnsee Symphony Orchestra’s reg- 
ular Sunday afternoon radio concerts and 
its 1947 spring tour, will present a com- 
plete library of all available recordings 
made by the orchestra to the school sys- 
tems of each of the 24 cities included in 
the tour. The music library consists of 
38 volumes of records and ranges from 
works by the early masters of great music 
to leading present-day composers. 

L. H. Gilmer Co., division of U.S. 
Rubber at Tacony, Pa., has changed its 
Chicago, Hl. address to 111 N. Canal St., 
Zone 6. A. B. MacFarland is division 
manager. 


a soc ‘jal 


Martin Rubber Co., Inc., Long Branch, 
N. J., has taken over the AcRil Dental 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., and now 
is manufacturing all AcRil products at 
the plant at Long Branch. Martin Rubber 
is prepared to furnish Ackil, TissueLyke, 
and all other AcRil products made by the 
AcRil Dental Corp. and, in addition, is 
still manufacturing its own Martin Den- 
ture Acrylic. 

The rubber company is also erecting a 
warehouse containing 5,000 square feet 
which will be ready this month. This 
building is another step in’ the firm’s 
planned expansion, and will help alleviate 
the present crowded condition, caused by 
the fact that Martin is still oper ating on 
a three-shifit basis, at full capacity. Addi- 
tional buildings to be put up shortly are a 
separate office building and also a com- 
bination dining room and_ recreation hall 
for employes. 


New York Belting & Packing Co., 
Passaic, N. J.. has appointed Edward J. 
Hallam sales representative tor Washing- 
ton and Oregon, with headquarters in 
Portland, Ore. He will) operate under 
the supervision of O. LL. Wall, district 
manager in San Francisco, Calit. Mr. Hal- 
lam recently returned to the company after 
serving with the United States Army in 
the Pacific theater. He began his rubber 
career in 1929 as a workman in the com- 
pany’s hose manufacturing department at 
Passaic, but in 1939 was transferred to 
the sales department, where he handled 
special assignments prior to his military 
service. 


United Carbon Co., Inc., Charleston 
27. W. Va., has opened a New England dis- 
trict sales office at 302 United Bldg., 45 
Leon St., Boston 15, Mass. Wm. A. Ma- 
euire will be in charge. A native of Provi- 
dence, R. [., Mr. Maguire has been as- 
sociated with United Carbon for a num- 
ber of years in the Akron sales territory. 
Weller Chemical Co. was former represen- 
tative in New England for the carbon 
black company. 


Rockefeller Center, New 

held its annual meeting in 
Boston, Mass., last month at which Presi- 
dent I. J. Harvey, Jr., stated that sales for 
the first quarter this year will be about 
50¢¢ higher than in the similar period in 
1946 because new facilities built) by the 
company are Now coming into production. 
He also expects that profits for 1947 will 
be much higher than Pe 1946. 


Flintkote Co., 
York 20: N.Y; 


Rodic Rubber Corp., has moved its 
gentral offices from Garwood, N. J... to 
\llen Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., in its recent annual re- 
port revealed that a portion of its expansion 
program has been deterred by material 
shortages and other unusual construction 
conditions; while extension of research fa- 
cilities also has been delayed by shortages 
of materials and other considerations. 
Plans were disclosed, however, for con- 
struction of new laboratories or additions 
to existing facilities which, when complete, 
will more than double the size of the com- 
pany’s research establishment. The program 
contemplates expanded facilities for re- 
search at 15 company locations, du Pont 
said. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 032 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa., has appointed 
Martin G. Levens Cleveland, ©... sales 
representative for the Columbia Chemical 
division. Following graduation trom Gettys- 
burg College in 1941, Mr. Levens joined 
the Atlas Powder Co. as acid and powder 
line supervisor and. later 
chemist. Called to active service with thi 
UL. S. Naval Reserve in 1944, he. served 

lieutenant aboard an LST in the At 
lantic and Mediterranean areas. Since his 
release to inactive duty last) July, Mr. 
evens has been associated with Columbia 
hemical’s sales department. 
Glenn W. Green has been made. sales 
representative in the Chicago territory for 
the Columbia Chemical division. Prior to 
his service in the U. S. Army, Mr. Green 
had been laboratory superintendent for the 
Light Co., Pittsburgh. He is a 
eraduate of the University of West Vir- 
vinia, with a B.S. in chemical engineering. 
and also is a member of the West Virginia 
Society of Professional Engineers. 

New sales manager for the New York 
district of the division is Walter T. John 
son, with headquarters at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. Mr. Johnson joined the firm’s  re- 
search department at the Barberton, O.. 
plant during 1930 and has been associated 
with the chemical division ever since. Fol- 
lowing several years in plant production 
and technical service departments, he be- 
came manager of the Chicago district sales 
office for three years. Mr. Johnson is a 
eraduate of the University of Minnesota 
with a B.S. in chemical engineering. 


served as chic 


| 
C 


Duquesne 
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Electric Co., Schenectady. 
Robert A. Nisbe 


General 
N. Y., has appointed t 
superintendent of the Waterford, N. Y.. 
Works of its chemical department. These 
Works, now under construction, will be 
used for the manufacture of silicone prod- 
ucts. Mr. Nisbet joined GE immediately 
atter his graduation from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1926. He started 
student engineer, then 
engineer of factory equipment. In 1941, 
Mr. Nisbet was transferred to the general 
superintendent's office on special assign- 
ments and a year later became general 
foreman in the searchlight and ordnance 
division; in 1943, general foreman of the 
transmitter department; assistant to the 
superintendent of the reguiator manutac 
turing division; and in 1945, assistant gen- 
eral foreman in the silicone pilot- plant of 
the resins and insulation materials division. 


as a became at 


Prior Chemical Corp., 420) Lexingto 
Ave. New York 17, N. Y.,. last-tionth 


marked its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


Pioneer Latex & Chemical Co., Inc., 
according to President Stephen G. Paliska, 
has moved from 10 Ave. B, Newark, to 
Lincoln Blvd... Middlesex, both in N. J. 
The new plant, comprising about 30,000 
square feet of floor space, with a 12-car 
railroad siding, and located on about three 
acres of ground, will house both the rubber 
and the bituminous divisions of the com- 
pany as well as the main offices and re- 
search laboratory. The new facilities will 
enable Pioneer to produce approximately 
20) million gallons of natural and syn 
thetic rubber latex compounds, rubber ad- 
hesives, mastic flooring, emulsified asphalts 
and resins, cutbacks, Gilsonite solutions, 
sewer joint compounds, waterproofing and 
dampprooting materials, tile cements, un- 
derlayments, acid resistant coatings, car ce- 
ments, and a large variety of custom com 
pounded products. 





American Machine & Foundry Co., 5 
Fifth Ave. New York 17, N Y. “9 
appointed Herbert C. Johnson sales repre 
sentative for its AMF Glen mixers. for 
industrial use, to cover New Jersey, Penn 
sylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Virginia. Mr. Johnson, a gradu- 
ate mechanical engineer from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, spent the last seven 
years in selling machinery and equipment 
and prior to that had worked in the engi 
neering department of a prominent. elec- 
trical manufacturer 


Pantasote Co., lassaic. N. J... has 
appointed Edward Hazlehurst technica 
director to head all technical 
from basic to product 
ments and manutacturing processes. Fron 
the very earliest days Mr. Hazlehurst has 
been identified with the inception and 
growth of coated fabrics. For 17 vears 
Was associated with Congoleum Nairn, In 
mostly as chiet chemist of the Kearney 
plant. Then during the war he went to the 
icuum tube plant of Western Electr 
Co., and when hostilities ended he was 
entrusted with engineering the company’s 
electronic shop, the post he left to join 
Pantasote Corp. Mr. Hazlehurst received 
his B.S. degree in chemical engineering 
from the University of Pennsylvania and 
is a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Chemists and an associate of the 


In stitute 
Radio Engineers. 
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Firestone Appointments 


Phe Firestone \kron, 


fire & Rubber Co., 





is XYiedel division 
mere home and auto 
SI \ | 1 E. L. Parker, 
who is «¢ manutacturing 
siness has supervised 
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1 more evenly. 
y increasing mileage lite. The new 
tire is now in production and will be made 
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sidewalls as soon as govern- 








with white 
ment restrictions are relaxed 

\ new, ultra-fine Velon plastic filament 
has been developed and is now being used 
full i he weaving of soft-hand 
to P. P. Crisp, presi- 
Industrial Products Co.. 
kron. The finer filament will produce 
fabrics as soft as any yet made from ex- 
truded monofilaments, yet will have the 
stainproof and fadeproof characteristics of 
all Velon materials. Most Velon filament 
production to date has been eight and 12 
millimeters in diameter, with a yardage 
of 4,000-8.000 per pound. The new _ fila- 
ment is only five millimeters in diameter, 
and has a yardage of approximately 22, 
000 per pound. The finer filament is ex- 








Firestone 


application in’ draperies, 
home upholstery, bed spreads, and table 
coverings. Firestone is expanding its 
Velon production as rapidly as possible 
and hopes to offer the new finer filament 
to the textile industry during the second 
halt of 1947. 

The first radio telephone to be installed 
in an automobile in the Akron area is now 
in service on one of Firestone’s Cleveland- 
\kron shuttle cars. Installation of the 
telephones in other company fleet cars is 
anticipated upon completion of the present 
experimental test program. Advantages 
of the automobile telephones are numerous. 
Besides saving car trips by providing for 
communication to the drivers en route, 
executives can also handle last-minute de- 
tails with their offices while being driven 
in the cars. Since the telephone can con- 
nest into a switchboard, car passengers 
can complete a call to any place in the 
country. In Akron, the transmitting tower 
for mobile radio-telephone systems will be 
atop the Bell Telephone Building. Cl 
il’s east and west side receiving towers 
and the downtown transmitting = station 
are being used at present within a 20-mile 
radius of Cleveland. Essentially the only 
difference in operation between the 1 
hone and the home telephone 1s that 
a transmitting and receiving switch on the 
recelver arm has to be alternately de- 
pressed during a conversation as you talk 
wr listen. 


pected to find 


cVC- 





radio 





\ “First-Day Cover.” a letter envelope, 
sent us from Washington, D. C., as a spe- 
clal recognition of the issuance of a new 
5¢ air mail stamp by the United States 
Post Office Department, bears this stamp 
issue postmark. Moreover to commemorate 
the successful use of helicopters in speeding 
air mail service in the New York area, this 
cachet depicts the first delivery ot helicop- 
ter air mail from LaGuardia Airport to 
downtown Manhattan. The group pictured 
receiving this first helicopter mail in New 
York includes Roger S. Firestone, presi- 
dent of Firestone Aircraft Co.. whose cratt 
was used; Albert Goldman, postmaster of 
the City of New York; Gail E. Sullivan, 
\ssistant Postmaster General in charge of 
air mail: and Wm. J. O'Dwyer, mayor of 
New York. 

Big tires are big business for lirestone 
n the Army Air 

first big tire for the B-29 bomber, Fire 
stone engineered an eight-foot | smooth 
contour tire and built a giant mold in 


Forces needed its 





H. B. Morris 
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which to cure it. This mold, it is claimed, 
although more than eight years old, still 
remains the largest in the world; the top 
section alone weighing more than 32,000 
pounds. The largest tire ever cured in 
this mold was the earthmover tire used 
by the Army Engineers in airfield) con- 
struction. This tire was 9.5 feet high and 
38.7 inches wide, and had a carrying ca- 
pacity of 49,200 pounds at 25 m.p.h., and 
weighed 3,646 pounds with its tube and 
flap. When the R. G. LeTourneau Co. 
developed its concrete house-laying ma- 
chine, Firestone changed this mold to 
produce earthmover tires that are 8.5 
feet high and 32.6 inches wide and are 
said to be the largest earthmover tires 
currently being produced in) the rubber 
industry. 


Polson Plant Improvement 


Plans to complete both a new_ boilet 
room and a new mill room, this year, are 
well under way at the Polson Rubber Co., 
Garrettsville, O. These two new structures, 
however, do not represent any expansion 
of plant output, according to W. J. Frisby, 
executive vice president, but are merely 
routine replacements of inadequate facilities 
and worn-out equipment. Hence this whole 
plant improvement program will regularize, 
but not enlarge tube output. As a matter 
of fact, these additions have been contem- 
plated for several years, it was learned, to 
improve sanitary and working conditions 
around the plant as well as to safeguard 
the company and its employes against fur- 
ther shutdowns arising out of mechanical 
failures. 

Also provided will be dust collectors of 
the latest design, such as the new forced-air 
collector installed over the holidays this 
year. 

The mill room proper will be approxi- 
mately 50 by 68 feet and will house the 
company’s entire rubber mixing equipment. 
Steel for this project has already been 
assured by purchase and is being fabricated 
from present warehouse stocks for spring 
delivery. 

Steel delivered and erected last month is 
for the new boiler room which will house 
two new 200 h.p. Erie City boilers by the 
end of the current year. The new. boilers 
will greatly improve the company’s steam 
generating efficiency and will replace the 
two old boilers which have rendered 24- 
hour service all through the war period. 
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Eagle Rubber Co., Inc., Ashland, has 
announced that H. B. Morris has joined 
its staff as technical director. Mr. Morris 
brings to Eagle a varied and valuable ex- 
perience gained in chemical and research 
divisions of the rubber industry. He _ re- 
ceived his degree in chemistry from Gettys- 
burg College and also attended Akron and 
Johns Hopkins universities. 

Mr. Morris was with the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. in Akron and the Firestone 
Rubber & Latex Products Co. in Fall 
River, Mass., from 1931 to 1940. He then 
went to United States Rubber Co. for two 
years. From 1942 until 1945 he served in 
the Chemical Warfare Service in the Uni- 
ted States Army. Prior to joining Eagle 
Rubber, Mr. Morris was technical direc- 
tor of Killian Mfg. Co., Akron. He is a 
member of the American Chemical Societys 
and its Division of Rubber Chemistry. 
Kappa Delta Rho, and Phi Beta Kappa. 
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Harold Gray, Technical Superintendent of 
Tire Division, and J. P. Bracht, Company 
Airplane Tire Engineer, Examine One of the 
Special Goodrich Tires Used on the Navy’s 
Supersonic Jet Airplane, Skystreak 


Opens Troy Plant 


\ new factory housing the airplane wheel 
ind brake division of the B. bk. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, has been formally opened at 
he vy, O. Lhe plant, which started opera- 

s last November, will make brakes and 
\ ae for all sizes and types of planes 
ranging from the five-pound unit for a 
ne-seater to the 334 pound wheel-and- 
ke used on the Army's new B-oa0. Every 
ir-engined American bomber built. dur- 
ing the war was equipped with the Good- 
‘rich expander tube brake, TV. G. Graham, 
ompany vice president, pointed out. 

Equipment has been moved to Troy trom 

Jackson, Mich., plant of Hayes Indus- 
Inc., whose airplane wheel and brake 
livision was purchased by Goodrich in 
1946, Additional new facilities have been 

talled in the building, which was an 
ircraft plant, operated by Waco, during 

war. 

The Troy operation calls attention to 

expansion Goodrich has made in Ohio 

recent years, Mr. Graham told a group 
1 civic leaders and Air Force officials 
rom Wright and Patterson fields. Besides 
1¢ home office in Akron the pioneer Ohio 
rubber concern now has a divisional head- 
uarters—cnemicals—in Cleveland and an 
xperimental station at Avon Lake and be- 
tore the year’s end will have opened a 
plastics processing plant at Marietta and 
its new research center at Brecksville. 

Mr. Graham said his company had been 
i supplier to the aviation industry for 38 
years—its first products in that field hav- 
ng been delivered “less than three years 
iter the flight of the Wright Brothers 

Kitty Hawk.” Among the company’s 
utstanding contributions he listed the de- 

er, the stratosphere flying suit. the pre- 
rotation tire, multiple landing wheels for 

ivy planes, and = the  expander-tube 
brake. 

The new $11,000,000 Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
lant of the Goodrich company is “suc- 
esstully approaching its capacity produc- 
tion of 6,000 tires and tubes daily,” ac- 

rding to Vice President T. G. Graham. 
Reported to be the most modern in. the 
industry, the Tuscaloosa plant was com- 
pleted late in 1946. It represents an in- 
vestment by the company of $15.000 per 
vorker, based on employment of 750 per- 
sons at capacity production. Mr. Graham 
iso said this plant’s output would be “a 
major contribution toward bringing tire 
supply into balance with tire demand this 


6 is 











Expansion of tire manufacturing facili- 
ties at Goodrich’s Miami, Okla., plant in- 
volving an expenditure in excess of $1,000,- 
Q00 was also announced by Mr. Graham, 
who reported that the increased facilities 


would boost = production approximately 

16% over the current output and would 
| 

provide employment for about 150 to 200 


additional workers. The new expenditures, 
making total cost of the plant more than 
$8,000,000, are earmarked for new equip 
ment which will be installed by July 1, 
Mr. Graham said. Completed in 1944, the 
Miami plant now employs more than 1,000 
persons. 

Tires on the D-558 Skystrea/ 
by the Navy at the Douglas plant in EI 
Segundo, Calif... carry far higher air pres- 
sure, 175 pounds per square inch, than any 
previous airplane tire ever constructed. A¢ 
cording to Harold Gray, technical superin- 
tendent of Goodrich’s tire ten. this 
extraordinary pressure is needed in view 
of the great weight, 9,750 pounds at take 
off, that must be carried on relatively tiny 
tires because of the limited space for re 
tracting wheels in flight. The “transonic” 
plane’s takeoff weight must be borne by 
two tires hardly larger than motorcycle 
tires, being 4.4 inches in cross-section by 
20 inches overall diameter. The tires have 
eight-ply all-nvlon carcasses and required 
more than a year and a halt of intensive 
development work and experimentation, 
Mr. Gray declared. 

Joseph B. Hanan, with Goodrich since 
1918 and since 1932. staff superintendent 
of industrial products, recently resigned 
for health reasons. His successor is Lee D. 
Tidball, former staff superintendent — of 
Plant 4, which post is now held by E. Ar- 
thur Gleason. John A. Reynolds succeeds 
Mr. Gleason as department manager of 
scheduling, planning, and service. 

Goodrich has resumed production and 
sales of its Seal-O-Matic puncture-sealing 
safety tube, interrupted five years ago by 
the war. \. gum-like rubber compound in- 
side the tube under the tread and shoulder 
areas of the tire surrounds and grips tight- 
ly the puncturing objects so that no air 
When the puncturing object is 
removed, the gummy substance flows into 
the hole, sealing it immediately and perma- 
nently. Thus this substance prevents loss 
of air and eliminates the need of tube re- 
pair. In addition to this layer of sealing 
compound, the Seal-O-Matic is built with 
04% thicker walls than ordinary tubes, al- 
lowing correct air pressures to be main- 
tained much longer and giving the body 
of the tire the extra) support 
resist sudden shocks and sharp blows that 
cause bruises and breaks which frequently 
are the forerunners of blowouts. With this 
added wall thickness, the tube can resist 
much longer the roughness or pinching ac- 
tion of a cut or break in the tire, assisting 
discovery of the tire damage before a blow- 


unveiled 





escapes. 


needed to 


out occurs. Besides its value to the ordi 
car owner, the Seal-O-Matic tube is es- 
pecially important to doctors, and to police 
fire, sevulance. and other vehicles where 
danger or delay from tires must be kept 
at a minimum. 





United me Stoneware Co., 
through Har Farkas, executive vice 
president and cael sales manager, an 
nounced that Sidney A. Lewis, former 
captain in. the \rmy Cl Wartare 
Service, has joined the sales engineering 


ment 


lemical 






force of the company’s process eq 
division. Mr. Lewis, an authority on ele 
troplating of plastics, will make his he 








quarters at the New York, N. Y., office 
of the company, 600 FE. 42nd St. He ts a 
member of the American Chemical Society, 
the Electro-Chemical Society, the Ameri 


can se seek ‘s’ Society, and holds the 


rank of major in the Army reserve. 
Mr; ae also anneunced the appoint 
ment of Robert L. Schroy to direct the 


sales activities of Columbia Rubber Co.., 
Ravenna, a division of U. S. Stonewar: 

Mr. Schroy had been previously employe 

by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. for some 
li years and is a graduate of Miami Umi 
versity. Columbia Rubber Co., formerly 
Lower Rubber Co., manufactures “Colum 
bia” household rubber products as well as 
rial custom molded parts. 








indus 


The Eagle-Picher Co. held its annual 
stockholders’ meeting in the weve head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, at which the board 
of directors was reelected for the coming 
year, including: Joseph Hummel, Jr., Joel 


M. Bowlby, Arthur E. Bendelari, Vincent 
H. Beckman, Carl F. Hertenstein, Robert 
E. Mullane, John J. Rowe, Carl A. Geist. 


Miles M. Zoller, T. Spencer 
Elmer Isern. All officers of the company 
also were reelected, as follows: Mr. Bowl 
by, president ; Mi Geist, vice president, 
Secretary-Treasurer ; and William R. Dice, 
vice president and comptroller 


Shore, and 


Henry F. Palmer, who resigned last 
fall from the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., is now engaged in private practice 
as a consultant serving the rubber and 
hemical industry, with headquarters at 
Js WW. Market St. Akron: 3, Dr. Pal- 
mer spent 21 years with Firestone in vari 
and was assistant director 
i chemical laboratories during the last 
several years He also spent 16 years wit! 
the subsidiary Nylos Rubber Con as chie 
H For two years during the war 


Was production 


ous capacities 








Goodrich’s New Tire and Tube Plant at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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Joslyn, Others Advanced by Goodyear: New Developments Reported 


Appointment ot C. P. Joslyn to the 


newly created post of general manager of 


the chemical products division ot The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, was 
announced last month by president E. J. 
Thomas. sr organizational move gives 
jurther recognition to the rapid postwar 
expansion Hy tl is division of the company’s 


business, whi includes plastics and syn 


thetics. It 1s lesigned to pre wide closet 
coordination of related activities in) de- 
velopment, production, merchandise = dis 


] 


sdiCs 





tribution, and 

\s a result of urgent war needs, many 
new materials, generally classified in’ the 
field of chemicals, were created by Good 
year. Research and development in the 
production and processing of these materials 
were so greatly stimulated by the 
of war that their adaption to postwar uses 
proceeded much more rapidly than would 
otherwise have been possible. 

“Even though we have already ex 
perienced remarkable growth in- this 
field, it is apparent that we have merely 
scratched the surface,” Mr. Thomas said 
“Such unusual prospects call for a closely 
integrated program of original research, 
pilot-plant development, production — and 
sales analysis. We must select from the 
almost endless possibilities those which 
are highest in public interest) and best 
suited to our position as producers.” 

Mr. Joslyn first came to Goodyear in 
1926 as a mechanical goods representative 
in the ser N. Y., district, but was 
later placed in charge of mechanical goods 
sales in the Pisnie district. He became 
mechanical goods sales manager in_ the 
eastern division in 1931 with headquarters 
in Akron and continued as such for ten 
years. He assumed charge of the sale of 
self-sealing fuel cells for military planes 
and later was made sales manager of the 
chemical products division. 

\ppointment of A. M. Finley as de- 
velopment manager of Goodyear’s mechani- 
cal goods plant in Lincoln, Neb.. also was 
announced last month by W. S. Wolfe, 
factory manager of domestic operations 
Mr. Finley’s new post fills a need result- 
ing from current expansion of the Lincoln 
factory, Mr. Wolfe explained. Expanded 
facilities will triple production within a 
year, and more than $100,000 worth of 
laboratory equipment is being installed for 
testing materials and products. The labora- 
tory will function under Mr. Finley's 
supervision. 

\ native of Sharon, Pa.. Mr. Finley 
joined Goodyear as a chemist in 1929, im 
mediately after graduating from Denison 
University. His entire service has been 
devoted to research and compounding for 
the company’s mechanical goods division 
He spent 1939 in Wolverhampton, England, 
setting up a development program for a 
new Goodyear mechanical goods plant. 
For several years Mr. Finley was chair- 
man of the hose sub-committee of the 
\merican Society for Testing Matertals, 
and during the war he worked closely with 
\rmy and Navy officials as a member of 
the rubber industry committee in charge 
of developing bullet-sealing fuel hose and 
other military products. 

George K. Hinshaw, vice president and 
production manager of Goodyear Foreign 
Operations, last month announced several 
important changes in this division. 











Henry M. Wiland has been made pur- 
chasing agent for Goodvear's tire factory 
in Buitenzorg, Java. This plant in Java, 
opened in 1935, was captured by the Jap- 
anese early in 1942 


Louis Hochherg, pre- 
] 


pressure 





C. P. Joslyn 


war superintendent) of the factory, re 
turned to his Buitenzorg post several 
months ago to direct rehabilitation o 
manufacturing facilities. Operated by the 
Japanese during the war, the plant. sut- 
tered considerable damage to equipment, 
Mr. Hinshaw. said. 

\ native of Myersdale, Pa., Mr. Wiland 
joined Goodyear in 1924 as a file clerk. 
During the war, after holding several 
supervisory posts in Akron, he was made 
assistant superintendent of — production 
planning at the government's powder- 
bagging plant in Charlestown, Ind., oper- 
ated by Goodyear Engineering Corp. He 
returned to Akron two years ago as a 
buver in the purchasing department. 

Russell A. Spoonamore has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of pro- 
duction at the Goodyear factory near 
Havana, Cuba. He succeeds Marvin A. 
Ryan, who will transfer to Goodyear's 
larger factory in Sao Paulo, Brazil, as 
plant manager. Larry Coffin, present plant 
manager in steasie will return to the 
Goodyear-Akron organization on a new 
assignment, Mr. Hinshaw explained. 

\ native ot Cleveland, Mr. Spoonamore 
joined Goodvear’s production — training 
squadron in 1930 after graduating from 
Ohio Wesleyan University. From 1934 to 
1938 he did development work at Good- 
vear’s plant in Wolverhampton, England, 
and in 1940 he became the company’s 
factory representative in India. He _ re- 
turned to Akron last vear. 

Mr. Ryan opened the Goodyear plant 
in Cuba a year ago. Previously he had 
been a division superintendent at) Good- 
year’s Brazilian factory since 1941. He 
joined the company in 1933 at Los Angeles, 
later transferring to Akron as a com- 
pounder. 

Arden R. Hacker has been named 
manager of mechanical goods design at 
Goodyear’s plant in Hurlingham, Ar- 
gentina. A native of Sandusky. O., Mr. 
Hacker came to Goodyear in 1935 after 
receiving an engineering degree from 
Ohio State University. He started in 
\kron on the company’s production 
training squadron and then worked 
three vears for Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Export Co., including an assign- 
ment in Columbia and Venezuela. Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Hacker served in both 
the European and Pacific theaters as 
a major in the field artillery. Since his 


return to Akron a year ago he has be 
a designer in Goodyear’s ae iinicl 
goods division. 

John H. Moss is now manager of st 
age battery and brake lining sales. M1 
Moss, assistant manager of the department 
for two years, succeeds E. R. Hardy, 
signed. Native of LaCrosse, Wis., and a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Moss started with Goodyear in 1934 
as store manager in St. Paul. He had pre- 
viously been in the tire retail and whole 
sale business in Minneapolis and was ass 
ciated later with a rubber manufacture: 
in retail stores. Except for a period in 
1939, when he was retail store supervisor, 
Mr. Moss has been affiliated with battery 
and brake lining division during his entire 
(Goodyear service. 

Appointment of John M. Bastion as 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export Co.'s 
sales representative, with headquarters 
San Francisco, has been announced 
\. G. Cameron, vice president and gen 
eral manager of Goodyear Foreign Opera 
tions. Bastion will be in charge of t 
company’s complete line of export items. 
including tires, tubes, mechanical goods 
chemical and shoe products. \ native of 
Vinton, La., Mr. Bastion is a mechanical 
engineering graduate of Texas A. & M 
University. He came to Goodyear in 1938 
on the company’s production — training 
squadron. Early in the war he became 
gas mask engineer tor Goodyear, but lat 
joined the army air force and achieved 
the rank of captain as a bomber pilot 
Since his return from military service he 
has been associated with Goodvear | 


rort’s mechanical goods department 
\kro mn. 
J. C. Thomas, vice president of Wing- 


foot Homes, Inc., recently announced 
number of supervisional changes af 
fecting personnel of Goodvear’s Litch- 
field Park, Ariz., subsidiary, following 
transfer of executive personnel to the 
new Homes plant in East St. Louis. 
Ill., last month. Ralph Nance steps up 
from the position of general foreman to 
that of superintendent; while Arthur 
Steger becomes department foreman, and 
Bob Estes, works accountant. W. J 
Smelser has been transferred from 8 
zona to East St. Louis as departmen 
foreman. 

Production of the first tire at Goodyear’ 
new factory at Uitenhage, South Africa. 
was announced last month. Manufacturing 
steps relative to building this tire wert 
witnessed by Goodyear executives and local 





South African government. officials, 
cording to a telegram sent the Akron com- 
panv by V. D. Follo, general supern 
tendent of the new plant. Formal opening 
of the plant will take place in June, A. G 
Cameron, vice president and general mana 
ger of Goodyear foreign operations, stated 
and he also said that several Goodyear 
officials from the home office would attend 
the celebration. The new factory, one 0! 
the most modern built, consists of a. tire 
and tube plant and a separate unit devot 
exclusively to the manufacture of indu 
trial rubber products. 

Among veterans who recently com- 
pleted long service with Goodyear are 
Carl H. Immegart, field represntative in 
Cincinnati, 30 years; and B. M. Stad- 
den, credit manager at Chicago, I. 
Winings, truck tire representative 
Oklahoma City, John A. Lawrence, of 
the manufacturers sales division at De- 
troit. and Carl Davidson, manager of 
Goodvear Export’s Caribbean divisio1 
all with 35 vears’ service. 
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New Tires Announced 


\ new premium passenger-car tire con 
structed ot all-nylon cord which gives. the 
tire 0U%e more strength than the best cord 
previously used, was recently announced 
by P. W. Litchfield, Goodvear board chair 
man. Called the Double Eagle, the new 
tire is the postwar version of the com- 
ny’s established premium line suspended 
luring the war. Added qualities are gained 
by building the casing with six complete 
plies of nylon. This construction — sub- 
stantially lightened the tire’s weight, while 
eiving the tire far greater strength and 
much higher heat. resistance than those 
of other types of tires now in use. Because 
of material scarcity, the all-nylon tire 
will be manutactured for the present in 
the larger car sizes only, including 7.00-15, 
7.0-16, and 7.50-16. With production cur 
rently limited, dealers will) be supplied 
on an allocation basis at the outset. In- 
troduction of the six nylon plies in) con- 
struction of the new tires means a weight 
saving which permits use of a 3307 thicker 
non-skid tread design, with attendant ben: 
fits of greater safety and longer wear. 

\ tire almost eight feet tall and weigh 
ing close to a ton is now in volume pro- 
duction at Goodyear’s Akron plant. De 
signed to meet the requirements of larg: 
construction machinery manufacturers, it 
marks the second time within the past 
year that Goodyear has been called upon 
to increase the size of its earthmover 
tires. The new giant casing has a carrying 
capacity of approximately 16 tons and will 
be used on large earthmoving units capable 
of carrying 20 to 25 cubic yards of earth 
on each haul. According to company de 
velopment engineers, there is enough raven 
cord in the tire to reach more than 125 
miles, and more than half a ton of rubber 
is required to build one casing. Tires) sueh 
as this newest 30.00-33 casing are designed 
for vehicles used on highway and airport 
construction, levee and dam = projects, and 
in the mining of coal and ores. 

The world’s largest truck tire room, Io 
cated at Goodyear’s Plant One in) Akron, 
is one of the main reasons for the tire 
industry's outstanding = performance — in 
satisfying the war-created shortage of 
truck tires in record time. This tire room 
extends for a quarter-mile and has a rated 
capacity of 10,000 units per day. Recently 
completely modernized, it is now operating 
at new according to president 








peaks, 





View of World’s Largest Truck Tire Building Room in Goodyear’s Plant One at Akron 


Thomas, who stated that the 134 tir 
building machines concentrated in _ this 
single room are valued at more than a 
million dollars. These machines are « 
voted exclusively to the production ot 
truck tires in sizes from seven to 14-inc] 

‘oss-sections, a range which covers the 
greatest bulk of sizes in common usage 
Other large tires, including earthmovers, 
airplane and farm tires, are made in othe 
departments and plants. 

Modernization of the plant included ney 
arrangement and placement of machinery, 
installation of scientifically planned lighting 
that is practically shadowless, and new 
tooring tor a considerable portion of thi 
approximately 170,000 square feet of floor 
space. All equipment, including the con 
veyer lines and the hauling trucks is 
yperated clectrically, with some 350,000 
Watts of electricity required for the de 
partment. The conveyer system used to 
carry tires from the building machines t: 
the vulcanizing pits is 3,750 feet in length 
In an average working day more than 
300,000 pounds of compounded — rubber, 
fabrics, and steel wire beads are converted 
into truck tires in this one room. Current- 
ly in operation 24 hours daily, the room 
rejuires some 1,600) workers to provide 
the servicing and tire building functions. 





Chester F. Smith, Goodyear Belt Engineer, with His Model Belt Conveyer System 


The industry as a whole is now produ 
ing truck tires at a rate that would reach 
the 18-million total tor 1947, as compared 
vith wartime 16,354,000 
truck tires in 1945 and 15,758,000 tires ii 
1946. Actual production is not expected 
to reach that figure since the truck tire 
shortage is rapidly being relieved, and out 
put will be reduced to a more normal leve 
some time during the year. However, Mr 
Thomas pointed out, the trucking industry 
faces continued growth and expansion for 


productions — of 


many years to come, which fact will he 
reflected in future rates of truck tire prt 
duction. 

Huge, complex belt conveyer 


systems, 
for miles cross-country 
and underground, can now be duplicated 1 
exact miniature for the first time. This 
engineering novelty is the creation 0 
Chester F. Smith, Goodyear belt engineer, 
who is shown with one of his models in 


some of which run 


‘ 


the accompanying photograph. He = spent 
two years’ spare time designing and build 
ing the tiny components in his home work 
shop, and won the company’s maximum 
suggestion award of $1,500 for his in 
genuity Constructed to | one-sixteenth 
scale and powered by a small 600 r.p.m 
motor, the minute parts can be used to re 
produce in) miniature all types of belt 
conveyers Equipment includes — idlers 
framework, belting, counter-weights, and 
a small stand of tires to cushion the load 
ing impact. According to E. W. Stephens, 


belting sales, the 





manager of Cr odyeal 
model is ideal for engineering research 
He stated that the models will also 


used for testing new belt designs, sales 


demonstrations, and as visual aids in train- 
ing field representatives. Mr. Stephens said 
further that the equipment was directly 
responsible for the 
way conveyer belt recently developed 


first successful tw 


the company 


What is probably America’s most um 
usual suspension bridge, designed solels 
t It conveyer svstem use 


oO support a be 
in a coal mining operation, is under con 
struction at Gary, W. Va The belt, hun 
and designed by Goodvear, will carry ret- 





use from a central cleaning plant in a 

vallev to a spoil pile over a hill) 1.500 
Seed P ' 

feet awav and 486 feet above the valley 


floor. Two-thirds of the route is over the 
suspension bridge. An unusual feature of 
the bridge, according to W. C. Winings 
manager of Goodyear’s mechanical goods 
division, is the use of huge steel cables 
7 1 include 


Other features of | the 
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alining idlers on wilich the 30-inch 
belt travels and the use of three towers 
to support and anchor the weight-carry- 
ing catenary cables. The 3,000-foot length 
f the belt itself, built especially for this 
, is an advance in design, ac- 
to W. P Hall stein, 

be iting sales. This 
jie by reinforcing 








‘ompany as- 


‘It with steel cables. 
apacity, transporting 
’ "hes : i" cate 
houriv, the | Will 


















ise) tor rubber was 

te breastworks and 

leverly camouflaged 

heir occupation 

Indies, were constructed 

her. 7 rubber 

! according to a 

eport received by company. officials from 

Mr. Hochberg. Some of the rubber used 

these fortification came from Good- 

vear’s Wingtoot plantation in nearby 

\n iverage-siz¢ bale of rubber 

250 pounds and is 20 inches thick 

It. effecti nst shellfire was never 

tested the Japs rence 1 before the 
es had occasion to invade Java 


Seiberling Rubber Co., 
ing to President J tf 
nnual report to. s!| 


\kron, accord 
Seiberling in_ the 
olders, by its ex- 
pansion program lave a postwar ca- 
pacity more than the prewar rate, 
1 the last third of this program is ex- 
1 completed this vear. Additions 
plant and machinery were made at the 
company’s heel and sole factory at Carey, 
1). But the proposed new tire plant at 
(iarland, Tex., was “because 
rapidly mounting reconversion and ma 

inery costs, delays, and excessive cost 
4% financing the project, made it imprac- 
ical last year, Mr. Sciberling explained. 
outlook for 1947, Mr. Seiberling 
believes that the nation’s pent-up demand 

ir rubber goods will be = satisfied 
he year’s end and that the industry will 
he able to commence rebuilding of normal 
inventories. He predicted further increases 
I tal sales volume for 1947 and a vear 
greatest activity” for his company. 
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Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
recently entertained with a three-hour con- 
ducted tour of the plant The Professional 
Engineers Society of Central Ohio. Ralph 
Reel, vice president in charge of research 
ind development for the company, acted as 


"Furl ber Marshall, Pharis president, has 
€ 


been elected to the boards ot the Newark 
YMCA and of the Newark Baseball Club. 
Ernest A. Moller, sales manager of the 
rubber company, has been reelected sec- 


retary of the Cycle Parts Association, a 
section of the Bicycle Institute of America. 
Fifteen bicycle races will be included in 
he Fourth Annual Pharis Cyclecade to be 
held in Newark on May 18, with more 
than $1,000 in merchandise prizes to be 
awarded winners. Three races will) com- 
prise the Central States Championship, 
sanctioned by the Amateur Bicycle League 
§ America and ger to attract out- 
standing amateur bike riders from all over 
the Midwest, according to Hynes Pitner 

Pharis vice president in charge of sales. 
The remaining 12 races will be for boys 


and girls between three and 16, who live 
in the Newark area. 





Karl N. Carter 


The Ohio Rubber vie Willought 
appointed WKarl N. Carter manager of 
general sales, exclusive of the automotive 
and other accounts served by the Detroit 
office of the company. Mr. Carter, an 
alumnus of Ohio State University, was 
associated with two large rubber manu- 
facturers for many years. Throughout 
the war he specialized in rubber-to-metal 
adhesion and molded rubber parts in con- 
nection with sales and development work 
on government projects. Following V-J 
Day, Mr. Carter returned to the New 
York headquarters as manager of the 
service merchandising department of the 
rubber company with which he was asso 
ciated before and during the war. 

Manufacturer of a wide diversity ot 
mechanical molded and extruded rubber 
products including rubber-to-metal adhe 
sion processes, Ohio Rubber has factories 
in Willoughby, O., Conneautville, Pa.. 
and Long Beach, Calif. Branch offices art 
located in New York, Boston, Detroit. 
Chicago, Indianapolis, and Cleveland. 


V, has 


General Tire Promotes Several 


Three major changes in the executive 
sales organization of The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, were announced last 
month by LL. A. McQueen, vice president 
in charge of sales. To keep pace with the 
expanded sales demands of the five-state 
st. Louis marketing area, the company has 
established a new St. Louis branch and 
has promoted John S. Walker from 
Memphis manager to head this new opera- 
tion. Taking over the Memphis assign 
ment is J. G. Taylor, former assistant 
eastern division manager. The third change 
finds Richard F. Blundin, assuming the 
managerial reins of the Philadelphia 
branch organization under the direction of 
H. A. Bellows, eastern division head. 

Mr. Walker’s 19-year experience with 
General Tire includes virtually all phases 
of the business—from auditing to. sales 
management—and this experience qualified 
him for the task of organizing the new St 
Louis office, which will serve one of 
General Tire’s largest markets. The St. 
Louis branch territory includes portions 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Illinois, 
and part of Missouri. 

Mr. Taylor will direct the sales opera- 
tions in the territory including portions 
ot Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Ken- 
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tucky, Louisiana, Arkansas, and = Ok 
homa. He will rt udquarter at the cor 
pany’s new bran facilities at Mempl 
656 Huron oe. ‘Metaishiia: Tenn. 

Mr. Blundin has been in sales work 
1926. He came to General Tire after 
vears in sales with the Scott Paper Co 

At the same time appointment of John 
IL. Mead as director of industrial relatio 
for the company was announced by A. W, 
Phillips, assistant to the vice president 
charge of operations. Mr. Meade has be 
with General for 19 years and has act 
in many executive capacities since joining 
the company direct from Antioch Colleg: 
in 1928. Mr. Mead served with productiot 
control from 1928 through 1930; he did 
efficiency work in branches and_ stores 
until 1935, and after a three-year period 
in factory production was named produ 
tion superintendent of General's mechanical 
goods division at Wabash, Ind. He ri 
turned to Akron in 1941 to take charg: 
of methods. 

Later in the month Russell W. Klar was 
made assistant manager of the traffic dk 
partment. He is a ten-year man and during 
the war was a heutenant in Transpor 
tation Corps. 

Robert J. Mullin becomes chief clerk 
the traffic department. He has been with 
General 11 years, including war service as 
a chief warrant officer with Transpo 
tation Corps. 

Robert Read was named general foreman 
of stock preparation and passenger tire 
industrial, and light truck tire building 
Other jobs held by Mr. Read at General 
since 1933 include mechanical goods, ait 
bags, mill room, and five vears of tire 
designing. He was 


1? 





lieutenant commande: 
in the Navy during the war. 

Appointment of Jack Anderson as di 
rector of public relations for the General 
Tire & Rubber Co. of California was an- 
nounced April 9 by D. A. Kimball, vice 
president. Mr. Anderson will direct public 
relations, publicity, and advertising for all 
divisions of the company and have head 
quarters at the Aerojet Engineering Cory 
agin es \n affiliate of General Tire 

Rubber ‘o., Aerojet is one of the largest 
cis sao of assisted take off rockets 
in the world. Mr. Anderson brings to his 
new appointment a combination of more 
than 20 years in the aviation industry and 
ten years of experience in the public rela 
tions field, including work for Douglas 
Aircraft, Curtiss-Wright Corp., Republic 
Aviation Corp., Arizona Airlines, Inc., and 
Arizona Helicopter Service. He will retain 
his present offices in Los Angeles and 
Santa. Monica, continuing to serve his 
aviation, automotive, and trade association 
clients, in addition to his new duties for 
General Tire. 





MIDWEST 


Michigan Chemical Corp., St. Louis. 
Mich., has elected A. M. Byers vice presi- 
dent in charge of magnesia sales. He had 
been managing sales of the corporation's 
magnesia since 1943. Previousiy he had 
been vice president of General Magnesite 
& Magnesia Co., and from 1901 to 1916 
had been with Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co 

Michigan Chemical specializes in mam 
facturing synthetic magnesium oxides sae 
hydroxides, using as its basic raw material 
source Central | 
brine deposits. 


Michigan’s pure natural 
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Hires Container Engineer 
Phe Union Pacific Railroad Co., Omaha, 
Neb., after a year of trial, has termed 
highly successful an innovation in carrier 
operation, the services of a container engi 
neer. Believed to be the first railroad to 
add a packaging expert to its loss and 
damage prevention organization, Union 
Pacific hired Warren R. White, a container 
engineer of 20) years’ experience, as an 
iiditional measure toward counteracting 
the ever-increasing burden of freight los- 
d damage payments, payments which 
ring 1946 totaled about 80 to 100° million 
dollars in the United States. Despite tech 
nological progress in virtually every field 
of railroading, the freight loss and damage 
curve has moved. steadily upward, owing 
largely to wartime shortages of competent 
packagers in industry, inferior packaging 
materials, shortages of adequate help, and 
the establishment of new businesses each 
with its own peculiar packaging problems 
Phe course taken by Mr. White was 
lirect and simple and productive of results. 
The scope of activity was broad, covering 
every type of commodity, and attention 
sooner or later was given to every known 
type of container, including crates, fiber 
board boxes, wooden boxes, drums, bales, 
and sacks. The first step in the program 
is investigation of container failure reports. 
Much of this observation is personal on 
the part of Mr. White, but the railroad 
has also noted an increase in efficiency on 
part of its local freight inspectors and 
freight service inspectors as a result of 
working with the container engineer. Next 
in the program comes analysis of failures. 
With the container flaw uncovered, the 
engineer prepares a report to O. J. Wull- 
stein, the railroad’s general freight claim 
agent. To date, hundreds of these reports 
have been filed, and action has been taken 
on them. Based on these reports, letters 
are Written to the parties concerned inform 
ing them of the damage, giving the analysis 
the failure, and suggesting corrective 
measures. If warranted, this information 1s 
given to the shipper in person by the en 
gineer, Although it is not possible to ap 
praise this program in dollars and cents, it 
is known to have prevented recurring dam- 
ages which could have totaled many 
thousands of dollars, in addition to having 
effected savings in scarce | commodities, 
eliminated shipment delays, and created 
additional business for the railroad. 














Baldwin Rubber Co., Pontiac, Mich., 
demonstrated by experience how a change- 
over from Class A to Fiberglas insulation 
can frequently enable electrical equipment 
to stand up under unusually severe operat 
ing conditions. Angus McDonald, chief en 
gineer for the company, was confronted 
during the war period with the necessity 
of obtaining 750 h.p. from a 500 h.p., 120 
rpm., 5,000 volt synchronous motor em- 
ployed to drive two Banbury mixers origi- 
nally used for natural rubber. For this 
purpose 500 h.p. was sufficient, but when 
GR-S had to be mixed, 750 h.p. was re- 
quired to achieve the same output and 
efficiency. There was no room in the plant 
for a 750 h.p. motor, and no such motor 
was available. The only solution appeared 
to be dropping one of the Banburys and 
educing output by nearly one-half at a 
time when maximum production was 

gent. Mr. McDonald however, arrived at 
a happier solution, that of replacing the 
motor’s original Class A insulation with a 
Fiberglas rewind. The rewind motor has 


been in operation almost three vears with 
out failure. During the war it operated 
under a 750 h.p. load for 12 hours ea 

day, seven days a week. 


Promotions at Monsanto 

Walter .\.) Vahle has been appointe 
issistant to the director of purchases at 
traffic of Monsanto Chemical Co., St 
louis, Mo., for assignment to special 
duties ctfective April 1, and Harry F 
Klocker has been made general tratt 
manager to succeed Mr. Vahle, who had 
held the position since 1922, Mr. Klocke: 
joined Monsanto in 1930 and has served 
as assistant traffic manager since that time 

Frederic LL. Matthews has been mad 
associate director of research of Monsanto's 
Merrimac division at Everett, Mass., and 
Dr. Matthews’ former post of coordinatot 
4 petroleum additives in) Monsanto's or- 
ganic chemicals division will be filled by 
Harry W. Faust, a group leader in petro 
leum research in the division. This post 
goes to J. F. Palmer, a research chemist in 
the petroleum chemical research group. 

Dr. Matthews came to Monsanto in 1939 
as a chemist in the St. Louis research 
department. He became a group leader in 
the department in 1943 and in the same 
year was made coordinator of petroleum 
additives. A native of New York, N. Y., 
Dr. Matthews received an A.B. degree in 
1936 and a Ph.D. in 1940 from Columbia 
University. He is a member of Phi Lambda 
U psilon, Sigma Ni, the American Chemical 
Society, and the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

Mr. Faust joined Monsanto in 1929 as 
in analyst in the St. Louis research depart 
ment, became a research chemist in 1931, 
and was a group leader in petroleum chemi- 
cal research since 1937. A native of Kear 
sarge, Mich., he received a B.S. degre 
from the University of Michigan in 1929. 
He also belongs to the A.C.S. 

Dr. Palmer, with the 
\ugust, 1941, began as a research chemist 
in the St. Louis research department, was 
on military leave of absence from April, 
1942, until January, 1946, in the Army 
Chemical Warfare Service, and returned 
to the St. Louis research department in 
January, 1946, as a research chemist. A 
native of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Dr. Palme 
re eived an A.B. degree from Coe College 
n 1937 and a Ph.D. from Iowa pose 
ege in 1941. He is a member of Alpha Chi 
Sigma and the A.C.S. 
Construction involving $50,000,000) for 
new tacilities centered on the production 
of new postwar products is in the engineer 
ing and planning stages and more than 
$22,000,000 in construction is already under 
way at Monsanto, Board Chairman Edgar 
M. Queeny told the annual stockholders’ 
meeting on March 25. 

Mr. Queeny also said that the 
portion of the postwar program consists of 
jacilities for products which are either 
wholly new or relatively new to the com- 
pany. 

“Only a small amount.” he explained, 
represents additional plants for our old 
line products except as they form raw ma- 
terials for newer ones.” 

Chairman Queeny also reported that more 
than 99% of the 64,000 shares of cumula- 
tive preference stock, Series A, 
redemption on March 25, had been con- 
verted into shares of the company’s com 
mon stock on a basis of two shares of com 
mon for each share of ee ference stock 
He added that, in addition, holders of more 
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than 15,000 shares of the uncalled preter 
ence stock elected to convert voluntarily. 
thus reducing the outstanding preference 
stock below $24,000,000. 

Fredrick M. Eaton, partner in the New 
York law firm of Shearman & Sterling 
Wright, and former general counsel of 
War Production Board, has been elected 
to Monsanto’s Board. He succeeds the 
late Theodore Rassieur, an officer of Mon 
santo from 1910 until his death last Ni 


I la director of the company since 
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More Philblack Coming 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville 
Okla., in its recent annual report to share 
holders revealed that last year production 
ot Philblack, a carbon black made from 
liquid petroleum feed stocks instead of from 
natural gas, totaled 78 million pounds, and 
plant capacity is now being enlarged to 105 
million pounds annually. Another plant. 
soon to be completed, will produce from 

annually of still a 
different type ot Philblack suitable for 
compounding with both synthetic and nat 
ural rubber and having qualities said to be 
similar to, but in certain respects superior 
to conventional channel black manufactured 
from gas. Phillips Petroleum, incidentally, 
is one of the largest suppliers of natural 
manutacture of channel-ty pe 





gas for the 
carbon black 
The report turther states that world 
mand for the various grades of carbon 
black is in excess of supply; while stocks 
are at a very low level. Market prices. 
moreover, are appreciably higher than a 
ear 
\n important chemical activity of the 
company, according to the annual report. 
is its operation for the government of one 
ot the largest and lowest-cost plants of its 
kind producing butadiene for making syn 
thetic rubber. This plant is running at its 
recently enlarged capacity of 56,200 tons 
annually and will probably continue to do 
<0 for some time, as national demand fot 
synthetic and natural rubber continues at 
a high level, and present stocks on hand 
provide for less than four months’ suppl 
In order to centralize certain researe 
pilot-plant and semi-commercial units for 


proving t 


) 


age 
1 









| laboratory developments prior to 
full-scale commercial operation, Phillips 
Petroleum has acquired a 160-acre site fo 
this purpose adjacent to Bartlesville 


Wheelco’s New Arrangements 


Instruments Co., Chicago, 
Ill., maker of electronic instruments for 
measurement and = control of industrial 
processes, recently consummated an ar 
rangement whereby Wheelco instruments 
will be manufactured and marketed through 
out t United Kingdom by Ether, Ltd 
Birmingham, Eng. The extensive new line 
will be a combination of standard Wheelco 
models such as Capacitrols, Potentiotrols 
and Flame-otrols operating electronically 
together with Ether-made indicating, re- 
cording, optical and radiation pyrometers, 
servo mechanisms, and. electrically and 
hydrat tlically operated valve gears. All the 
Wheelco English patents and rights have 
been transferred to Ether, Ltd., and plans 
| been made for production as ae 
necessary tooling can be completed 
The instruments = be sold under the 
name of Ether-Wheelco Controls. Arrange 


Wheelco 
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ments were made between Chas. L. Saund- 
ers, Wheelco executive vice president and 
H. A. Stevenson, managing director of 
Ether, during the latter's visit to this 
country. Mr. me he one of the founders 
f Ether, Ltd., in 1923, has been associated 
with electronic research since 1911, having 
been connected with Marconi Wireless & 
lelegraph, Ltd.; Kelvin, Bottomly & Baird; 
ind Cambridge Instrument Co 

Wheelco has named Elmer Schneider to 
a newly created position, vice president and 
director of capacity 
Mr. Schneider will take complete charge 
‘tivities ot the company, 


engineering. In this 


if all engineet “Ing a 
including inspection and approval of quality 
standards. 

loseph A. Reinhardt will become plant 
nanager and assume responsibility for all 
manufacturing operations. Mr. Reinhardt 
omes to Wheelco with a background of 
engineering 


25 years in 


work 


pre duction and 


National Sporting Goods Association 
recently opened new offices at 809 Con 
tinental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. John H 
Hatton is executive secretary of the organ 
ization. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Davol Rubber Elections 


\t a recent meeting of the board ot 
directors of the Davol Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, R. L, Ralph D. Berry was re- 
elected vice president and secretary. Camilo 
Rodriguez, formerly assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer, was elected vice 
president and assistant treasurer; Richard 
x. Carr, formerly assistant factory man- 
wer was elected assistant secretary and 
also made production manager ; Leon R 
Nodine, formerly factory manager, was 
clected vice president in char ot produc 
tion; Robert B. Little, “ieatioet > sales 
manager, was elected vice president in 
harge of sales; and John A. Clemens, 
was elected vice 


A 
formerly service manager, 
president in charge of distribution. 

Announcement of these elections was 
made by Ernest I. Kilcup, company pres! 
dent and treasurer. Simultaneously came 
word of the following promotions: Jesse 
Little, formerly plant superintendent, now 
KE. 1. Hanna, formerly 
director of laboratories 
P. A. Raiche is experimental engineer: 
\W. A. Fearney was appointed plant  en- 
gineer, and R. D. Whalley was named ad- 


factory manager; 
chief chemist, now 





visory plant engincer 


Hodgman Rubber Co., [ramingham, 
Mass., recently elected as president Max I 
Wovthaler, general manager since 1931. He 
succeeds A. H. Wechsler, now chairman 
if the hoard. At the same time Purchasing 
Agent Herbert Bremner was elected as 
sistant treasurer. Mr. Woythaler, with the 
company since 1919, was elected treasurer 
in 1926. 


Rubber Co. New Haven, 
has added to its sales torce Roger 
His headquarters are at San 
Calif.. and he will cover the 
territory. 


Seamless 
Conn., 
W. Stevens. 
Francisco, 
Pacific 


Northwest 


FINANCIAL 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 


N. Y¥., and subsidiaries. For 1946: consoli- 
dated net income, $8,692,881, equal to $3.55 
a common share, against $6,213,054, or 
$2.34 a share, the year before; net sales, 
$178 8,952,811, a new high, against $159,- 
053,405. 


American Hard Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., and subsidiary. For 1946: net 
income, $207,686, equal to $10.73 each on 
19,344 shares of $7 preferred stock on 
which dividend arrears were $5.25 a share 
at the year-end; for 1945, net loss, $159,168 
net sales for 1946, $13,624,977, against $11,- 
959,276 in 1945; taxes $219,753 against 
$212,158; current assets, $4,827,367, against 
$4,053,089; current liabilities, $1,935,476, 
—— $1,221,072; inventories, $2,177,468 

gainst $1,623,950 


American Wringer Co., Inc., \Voon 
socket, R. I. For 1946: net soaggee $o02.- 


073, equal to $2.17 a share, against 
$1.78 a share the vear before. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. For 1946: net profit, $3,- 
802,738, against $3,769,948 in 1945, 


Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. For 
1940: net profit, $765,311, equal to $2.62 
each on 291,460 capital shares, against 
$402,403, or $1.52 each on 265,300) shares, 
in 1945. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, and subsidiaries. For 1946: 
net profit, $1,654,288, equal to $3.38 a 
common = share, against $1,018,503, or 
$1.98 a share, in the preceding year. 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For 1946: net earnings, $2,568,726, equal 
to $5.04 each on 509,265 common shares, 
contrasted with $1,571,207, or $3 a share, 
in the preceding 12 months; sales, $37,- 
QOS,805, against $40,416,337. 


Columbian Carbon Co., New York. 
N. Y. For 1946: net income, $5,307,861 
(a record), equal to $3.29 a share, against 
$3,352,008, or $2.08 a share, in 1945; sales, 
$34,363,005, against $27,244,318. 


Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati, O., and 
subsidiaries. Year ended November 30. 
1946: net profit, $2,102,196, equal to $2.36 
a common share, against $1,392,412, or 
$1.56 a share, in the preceding fiscal year: 
net sales, $40,989,398, against $1,290,803. 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and subsidiaries. For 1946: 
consolidated net income, $3,283,510, equal 
to $3.62 each on 907,810 common “ri 
outstanding, contrasted with $1,999,794, 
$2.20 a share, in the preceding 12 tosh 
sales, $55,720,016, ct $68,345,7 
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Flintkote Co., New York, N. Y. For 
1946: net profit, $3.710./23, against $1,643,- 


285 in 1945; sales, $52,579,605, against $37,- 
23,415. 


inntiA RUBBER WORLD 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, ()., 
and subsidiaries. Year ended October ee 
1946: net profit, $2,101,524, equal to $4.4. 
a common share, against $431,406, or 34 
a share, in the previous 12 months. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. For 1946: net incom: 
$112,620,000, equivalent, after preferred 
dividends, to $9.44 a common share, com- 
pared with $77,521,000, or $6.29 a share, 
the year before; sales, $648,703,000 (a 
new high), against $611,256,000; taxes 
$72,153,000, against $89,407,000; current 
assets at the year-end, $335,354,608, current 
liabilities, $74,986,597. 


General Cable Corp., New York, N. 
Y. For 1946: net income, $3,045,421, 
equal, after preferred — dividends, 
$1.13 each on 1,898,614 common shares 
outstanding, compared with $2,569,543, 
or 44¢ a share, the previous vear: ct 
rent assets at the vear-end, $27,922,217, 
against $30,275,850; current — liabilities, 

7 against $6,967,630. 


$6,754,142 








General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. For 1946. Net income, $43,039,589, 
equal to $1.49 a common share, compared 
to $56,540,555, or $1.96 a share, in 1945; 
net sales, $679,078,216, against $1,298,221.- 


886; current assets, $534,431,518, against 
$622,059,634; current liabilities, $184,541,- 
717, against $360,284,102. 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


()., and subsidiaries. Year ended November 
30, 1946: consolidated net income, $5,734,- 
955, equivalent to $9.05 a common share, 
contrasted with $1,607,543, or $2.20 a share, 
in the preceding 12 months; net sales, $105,- 
883,559 (a new high), against $87,095,111: 
current assets, $43,275,073, current. liabili- 
ties, $22,28,038. 


Hewitt-Robbins, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
for 1946: net income, $471,452, equal to 
$1.70 a capital share, against $641,000 the 
year before; net sales, $15,426,415, against 


$14,403,000. 


Intercontinental Rubber Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y.. and = subsidiaries. For 
1946: net income, $135,629, against $398,476 
in 1945; net sales, $418,242, aganist $1,062,- 
051; current assets, $1,797,851, against $2,- 
123,063; current liabilities, $204,579, against 
$198,110. 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick. 
N. J., and subsidiaries. For 1945: net in- 
come, $8,204,717, equal to $8.71 each on 
903,445 common shares, compared with $3,- 
058,279, or $3.05 each on 896,925 shares 


in 1945, 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York. 
N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 1946: net 
profit, $387,329, equal to $2.40 a shar 
against $236,848, or $1.46 a share in 1945 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. For 1946: net earnings, $10,084,149 (a 
new high), equal to $2.37 a common share. 
contrasted with $5,318,003, or $1.16 a 
share, in 1945; net sales, $99,590,790 (also a 
record) against $95,339,391; inventories, 
$17,984,778, against $14,397,944. 
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National Lead Co., New York, N. Y. 
For 1946: consolidated net income, $9,- 
077,084, equal, after preferred dividends, 
to $2.46 each on 3,090,664 common shares 
outstanding, compared with $6,538,508, or 
$1.45 a share, a year earlier; net sales, 
$157,447,243, against $167,562,928. 





National Rubber Machinery Co., 
\kron, O. For 1946: net profit, $333,- 
941, equal to $2.17 a share, against $614,- 
503, or $3.99 a share, in 1945. 


nchester, 
ck z 
J, against 


O’Sullivan Rubber Corp., \Vi 
Va. For 1946: net profit, $251,33 
$328,386 the year before. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., and subsidiaries. For 1946: net in- 
ome, $22,625,151, equal to $4.60 each on 
4,916,987 shares outstanding, compared with 
$22,571,509, or $4.59 a share, the year be- 


re 
rc. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. For 1946: net income, $17,061,099, 
equivalent to $1.92 each on 8,899,622 shares 
ot $10 par value stock, contrasted with 
$13,539,160, or $1.53 each on 8,852,244 


shares, the year before; sales, $184,660,940, 
an all-time high and 28¢¢ higher than the 
1945 figure of $144,173,052; provision 
or taxes, $14,000,000, against $8,047,105. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., l’assaic, 
N. J., and domestic subsidiaries. For 1946: 
net profit, $1,651,187, equal to $2.63 a 
share, against $1,533,968, or $2.44 a share, 
ayear earlier; net sales, $51,985,801, against 
$49,633,202; taxes, $2,493,520, against $3,- 
462,192; inventories, $7,848,361, against 
$6,614,277; reserve for contingencies, $3,- 
079,502, unchanged; current assets at year- 
end, $20,209,418, against $19,214,843; cur- 
rent liabilities, $5,830,957, against $4,116,804. 


Pr 


Seiberling Rubber Co., \kron, O. For 
1946: net income, $1,124,141 (a record), 
equal to $3 a common. share, contrasted 
with $504,882, or $1.33 a share, the year 
before; net sales, $30,516,556, against $26,- 
228,523; current assets, $9,691,338, current 
liabilities, $3,569,359. 


Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo. For 
1946: net income, $10,104,765 (a new 
high), equivalent to $10.30 a share, against 
$8,531,274, or $8.69 a share, in 1945. 


Sun Chemical Corp., New York, N. 
Y. For 1946: net profit, $1,464,706 (a 
ecord), equivalent to $1.15 a common 
share, contrasted with $770,441, or 71¢ 
share, in the preceding year; consolida- 
ted net sales, $29,045,533 (also a record), 
against $17,546,942. 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa... and 
subsidiaries. For 1946: consolidated net 
income, $14,726,551, equal to $4.17 a com- 
mon share, against $15,666.543, or S444 
share, in 1945. 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. For 1946: net income, $532,352, 
equal to $1.12 a share, against $537,429, or 
$1.13 a share, in 1945; net sales, $5,139,138, 
against $8,022,781. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, N. Y. For 1946: net income, $57,- 
205,351, equal to $6.10 a common share, 
compared with $37,889,526, or $4.08 a share, 
in the previous year; sales, $414,988,315, 
against $481,521,284; inventories, $91,749,- 
094, against $80,067,182. 


United Elastic Corp., Easthampton, 
Mass., wholly owned and subsidiaries. For 
1946: net income, $2,192,392, against $567,- 
148 a year earlier. 


S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and subsidiaries. For 1946: 
net income, $1,508,097, equal to $5.04 a 
share, against $636,136, or $2.13 a share, 


in 1945. 





New Incorporations 


Bettis Rubber Co., Ios Angeles, Calif. 
Capital $150,000. Directors: B. H. and 
lH. C: Barnes, San Marino, and H. M.: 
Taylor, Los Angeles, both in Calit. Rep- 
resented by Brown, Berry & Rogers, 458 
S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Golf ee Supply Corp., New 
York, N. Y. Capital stock, 500 shares, no 
par value. Directors: S. Newborg, I. Min- 
kin, and D. W. Helfat. To conduct a busi- 
ness in rubber products, ete. 





Wise Products, 4225 N.W. St. Helen's 
Rd., Portland, Oreg., has appointed Her- 
bert E. Abel sales manager. Mr. Abel, an 
expert in industrial specialties and a former 
captain in the Army Quartermaster Corps, 
will particularly push the sales and distri- 
bution of Fender-Float. a synthetic rubber 
boat fender now distributed on a_nation- 
wide scale. 


Dividends Declared 


COMPANY Sto 
American Wringer C Hic... eee, 
Anaconda Wire & Cable (: Con 
Armstrong Rubbe Co Re 
Armstrong Rubber Co OAS Sak “Seas 
Armstrong Rubber C ; Roll 
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Converse Rubber Corp : as ‘ P f« #5 
Converse Rubber Corp. . ; . 2 Pid 
Crown Cork International ......... ibid, See 
Electric Storage Battery RO: . - Con 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co Axe Com 
Garlock Packing Ce. ....<. Co 
General Electric Co Con 


General Tire & Rubber Co : acne. Ge 
General Tire & Rubber Co 3 
General Tire & Rubber Co 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada 
Ltd , ist esceves hee’ ° 

Tenkins Bros. 
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Link Belt Co. .. < 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber ( 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber ( 
Mohawk Rubber Ce 
Okonite Co... 2.64. 
(Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc 
(Sullivan Rubber Co., I 
Sy beanaage oP Rubber Co. 
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OBITUARY 


John E. Congdon 
ms YHN ELLIOTT CONGDON, former 


supervising engineer of the United 
States Rubber Co., with which he had been 
associated for 32 years, died March 12 at 
Providence, R. He had been in business 
for himself as a consulting engineer in 
Providence, at the time of his death. 

He was born in Fall River, Mass., on 
May 27, 1876, and in 1899 was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology. The deceased was a member of the 
Central Congregational Church, the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, and the Knights 
Templars. 

Mr. Congdon is survived by his wife, 
three sons, and a grandson. 

Funeral services were held March 14 
at the Irving H. Drabble Chapel in Provi- 
dence, and burial was in Oak Grove Cem- 
etery, Fall River. 


) 
I. 





Herbert F. Whalen 


H'' RBERT F. WHALEN, group lead 
of lacquer research at Monsanto 
Cheat Co.’s Merrimac Division plant, 
Everett, Mass., died unexpectedly ‘a the 
plant on April 9. In recent years Dr 
Whalen was largely responsible for the 
successful basic development of new alr- 
plane finishes now gaining wide use. 

A native of Everett, Dr. Whalen at- 
tended Boston University graduate and 
undergraduate schools and received his 
Ph.D. degree from Princeton University 
in 1924. Immediately after graduation he 
entered the research laboratory of the 
Merrimac plant, then the Merrimac Chem- 
ical Co. In 1927 he was assigned to lacquer 
research and continued in that program 
after Merrimac was acquired by Monsanto 
in 1929. Dr. Whalen was a member of the 
\merican Chemical Society and the New 
England Genealogical Society. 

Surviving are his wife and two children 
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SUN JOB PROVED’ PRODUCTS CUT COSTS, 
SPEED PRODUCTION, IMPROVE QUALITY 


Proof of the value of any industrial product lies in the ex- 


perience that practical men have had with it. Sun products 
have been ‘‘Job Proved"’ in the lubrication of almost every 
type of mining, manufacturing, power and transportation 
equipment... in refrigeration and air-conditioning . . . in 
metal cutting, tempering and quenching . . . in the process- 


ing of textile fibers, leather, natural and synthetic rubbers 


To help you find solutions to problems in any of these fields, 
Sun Oil Company offers a wide selection of ‘Job Proved”’ 
petroleum products, plus the experience of Sun Engineers. 
Their know-how and detailed product information are yours 
for the asking, without obligation. Telephone your local Sun 
office, or write Dept.RW4.... 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


... in the impregnation of electrical, electronic, and pack- 


aging materials of various kinds. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL OILS 


SOLNUS OILS — Well-refined straight mineral 
oils. Stand up under hard use for long periods 
of time. Recommended for use in the machine 
tool industry, in air compressors, certain types 
of Diesels, etc. 


SUNVIS OILS —Are in the same category as 
Soinus Oils with the difference that, in addi- 
tion, they meet practically all paraffinic and 
high V.I. oil specifications. 


OCNUS OILS—Low carbon-content oils, con- 
taining an additive which minimizes oxidation 
and gives detergency. Ideal lubricants for in- 
ternal combustion engines subjected to con- 
tinuous heavy loads under the most adverse 
operating conditions. 


DYNAVIS OILS—Low pour point inhibited 
oils which help prevent formation of harmful 
corrosive and sludge-forming acids. Well-suited 
for engines fitted with alloy bearings and op- 
erated at high temperatures. 


SUNTAC OILS— 100% petroleum products 
which have been treated to increase their ad- 
hesiveness. Recommended for general lubrica- 
tion in all industries where sudden shocks and 
reversal of loads take place. These oils cling 
to the parts to be lubricated. 


CIRCO OILS— Used for general lubrication of 
industrial machinery when straight mineral oils 
ore required, 


SUNISO REFRIGERATION OILS—Hove ex- 
tremely low pour points and long life stability 
characteristics. Initially neutral and resistant to 
formation of detrimental acids under service 
conditions. The most outstanding oiis in the 
refrigerating and air-conditioning fields. 


“JOB PROVED" 


STEAM CYLINDER OILS—High flash and fire 
point lubricants for either saturated or super- 
heated steam conditions and for worm gear 
speed reduction units. 


SUN CAR JOURNAL OILS—Dark oils meet- 
ing A.A.R. Specifications. For use on railroad 
cars and waste-packed bearings of railroad 
equipment. 


SUN DELAWARE OILS — Dark oils for gen- 
eral lubrication on older type industrial 
machinery. 


SUNOCO WAY LUBRICANT—Has_ good 
metal-wetting and adhesive properties, ample 
viscosity and E.P. qualities. For use on table- 
ways, as it eliminates chatter and scoring ... 
resists corrosion. 


SUN MARINE ENGINE OILS—Compounded 
with special emulsifying agents in order to pro- 
vide adhesion to and lubrication of working 
parts in the presence of water. For the lubri- 
cation of bearings, eccentrics, cross-heads and 
various other parts of steam engines. 


ROCK DRILL OlL—Heavy-duty adhesive type 
oil. For use in jack-hammers, stopers and drift- 
ers on heavy-duty mining operations. 


SUNVIS 900 SERIES TURBINE OILS—High 
V.I., predominantly paraffinic oils, of uni- 
form O°F. pour points, containing additives 
to give high oxidation stability and corrosion 
resistance under practical operating conditions. 
Modern oils for turbine and hydraulic systems. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL 
GREASES 


SUN CUP GREASES—Woter resistant. For 


grease cup and grease gun application when 
the service is not severe. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 


SUN GUN GREASES — Smooth greases made 
with medium viscosity oil. Stable under pres- 
sure in power guns or booster guns. 


ADHESIVE PRESSURE GREASES—Won't drip 
or splash and are excellent lubricants for open 
gear applications. 


SUN DARK PRESSURE-SYSTEM GREASES — 
For power-driven central grease lubricating 
systems in heavy industries. Can also be used 
as a ‘medium cup grease." 


SUN MINE CAR GREASES — Available in sev- 
eral grades. Suitable for both anti-friction 
bearings and plain bearing cavity-type wheels. 


SUN ROLLER BEARING GREASES—For use 
on electric motors and generators and other 
high-temperature machinery equipped with 
bail or roller bearings. 


SUN GEAR COMPOUNDS —Black adhesive 
open gear compounds and wire cable greases. 
Recommended for open gears on metalwork- 
ing power presses, mining machinery, old re- 
duction mills, crushers, pump gears, eic. 


SUN MINING MACHINE LUBRICANT — Semi- 
fluid. For use where a light but adhesive type 
grease is required. Free from separation or 
decomposition. 


SUNOCO TRACTOR ROLLER COMPOUND— 
For miscellaneous parts of caterpillar or 
crawler-type tracks. Provides good lubrication 
with exceptional sealing qualities. 


SUN METALWORKING 
OILS 


SUNICUT — Straight or non-emulsifiable trans- 
parent cutting oils. Recommended for auto- 
matic screw machines and for heavy-duty ma- 
chining operations. 

















SUNOCO EMULSIFYING CUTTING OIL—A 
self-emulsifying oil which produces a stable 
white emulsion when mixed with water. Sunoco 
is an efficient and economical cooling and 
lubricating medium for turning, milling, drill- 
ing, and other metalworking operations on 
both ferrous and non-ferrous metals. It is also 
an excellent grinding coolant. 


SUN QUENCHING OILS—Specially refined 
oils designed to develop maximum physical 
properties in a wide variety of steels. 


SUN TEMPERING OILS — Specially refined oils 
for tempering steel up to 550°F. Due to their 
low carbon content and stability under heat, 
these oils have an unusually long service life. 


SUN ROLLING OILS— Straight and emulsify- 
ing oils which will permit maximum production 
in rolling steel, aluminum and brass. 


SUN ANTI-RUST COMPOUNDS — Petroleum 
base oils with chemical additives designed to 
prevent the rusting and corrosion of steel. 


SUN PROCESSING OILS 


SUNOTEX TEXTILE OILS—Designed to im- 
part certain additional properties to various 
forms of fibers during their processing from 
the fiber state into a manufactured product. 
All Sunotex textile oils are emulsifiable in 
water. 


SUN COTTON CONDITIONING OILS— Pale 
mineral oils which condition the cotton. They 
prevent waste by cutting down excessive 
amounts of “fly’’ or fine air-borne particles 
of lint. 


SUN ASBESTOS FIBER CONDITIONING OIL 
—Used for spraying on the asbestos during 
processing. Fibers are not so readily damaged 
or broken down into harmful dust when this 
product is used. 


SUN CORDAGE OILS — Are adaptable in var- 
ious formulae used by cordage manufacturers. 
They are selected products which are highly 
compatible with additives. 


CIRCOSOL—2XH (Rubber Processing) — 
An elasticator and processing aid for GR-S 
particularly. 


CIRCO LIGHT PROCESS OIL (Rubber Proc- 
essing)—-A processing aid and excellent 
softener for natural rubber, natural rubber re- 
claims, and neoprene synthetic rubber partic- 
ularly. Used for GR-S to some extent. 


SUNDEX 53 (Rubber Processing) —An in- 
expensive product suitable for processing GR-S 
and blends of GR-S and natural rubber. An 
established outstanding processing aid for 
footwear rubber stocks. 


CIRCOMAR-5AA (Rubber Processing) —A 
black colored product used in reclaiming natu- 
ral rubber scrap. Used also as substitute for 
asphalt fluxes in processing natural and GR-S 
rubber. Free-flowing at room temperature. 


SUN LEATHER OILS—Mineral base leather 
oils. Used for obtaining the desired tensile 
strength, proper temper and a_ controlled 
moisture content. They maintain a light even 
color... mix well. . . distribute evenly. 


SUN MISCELLANEOUS 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN SPIRITS — For the thinning of paints, 
varnishes, and enamels. Also for metal clean- 
ing. This product is a pure water-white petro- 
leum solvent and is free of corrosive sulphur. 


SUN WAXES — Used in packaging, sealing, 
coating, waterproofing and for numerous manu- 
facturing and chemical processes. 


RUBBER MANUFACTURER saved $3,000 a 
year with a Sun Processing Aid. 


ALUMINUM PARTS MANUFACTURER in- 
creased output 43 % with Sun Cutting Oil. 

















































PAPER MILL slashed annual lubrication 
bill $2,874 by using a Sun Grease. 


-- _—_ 


POWER PLANT found Sun Diesel Lubricant 
lasted 50% longer. 


A TEXTILE MILL increased slashing speed 
60% by adopting a Sun Processing Oil. 





Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 
414.822, Endless Belt Keintoreed with 

Helically Arranged Copper-Plated Steel Wire 
Coated with a Rubber Composition and Hav- 
ing an Outer Sleeve of a Loose Weave Mate- 
rial R. F. Lindsay, Detroit, Mich., and A. R 
Lindsay, Cleveland, assignors to Dayton Rub 
vr Mfg. Co., Dayton, both in O 

2,414,824-S82 Cover Assembly for a Wheel 
Structure. G. A. Lyon, Allenhurst ae 

° $14,927. Sanitary Pad for Beds and Cribs, 
Including Upper and Lower Washable Sheets, 
a Flannel Sheet beneath the Upper Sheet, and 
a Rubber Pad Adapted to Be Inserted between 
Flannel and Lower Sheets. ©.) Chapman 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 

2,414,954 Resilient Mounting for Cycle 
Saddles, Including a Body of Rubber or Simi- 








Material H. E — er, assignor 
( th Els i. ©: 
Hose Semmevier. Ga. W Harlan 
v, Me 
ic Ww. FE Wi 





restone Tire & 





Sealing Closure. M. ©. WKulin 
Sedlak, Jr., AKron 





ya Falls and 

ssignors to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Akron, both in © 

Bendable Kubber Valve Stem. 

Monroe N. Y., assignor t 

Composite Rubber Products Corp., Brids 





$15,150. Pneumatic Mattress or the Like, 
Including a Plurality of Inflatable Cells Each 
Formed of a Flexible Hollow Body and a Rela- 
tively Rigid Base Member. M. KR. Stein, New 
York, N. Y¥ 

$15,276. Adhesive Material Including a 
Barrier Layer of Polyisobutylene and an Inert 
Filler. D. J. Buckley, North Plaintield, N 
ind R. L. Smith, Otego, N. Y., assignors t« 
radwstrial Ta ape Corp., Nort Brunswick, N. J 
Resilient Mounting Including 
Movable Supporting and Supported Structures, 
a Resilient Cushioning Element Connecting 
the Structures and a Snubber of Rubber-Like 
Material, H. H. Fink, Akron, ©., assignor 








B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 
2,415,290. Tractor Tire. J. G. Kreyer 
euse of Akron, © by H. E 
exec. assignor to Firestone Tire & Rut 
( th of Akron, O 
2,415,339 In a Coffee Percolator Including 


an Upper and a Lower Bowl, a Seal of a 
Resilient-Like Material Forming a a for 
the L ower Bowl Ww. D. Curtis udio City 


*.)) 
‘ 





$15,472 Plastic Tube and Coupling As- 
sembly. J. R. Dorman, Cincinnati, © 
2,415,486 In a Buoyant Electric Cable a 
Core Body of Soft Cellular Rubber Elements 
Combined with Rigid Members Which Detine 
at Intervals the Outer Boundary of the Core 
Body, and an Envelope of Vulcanized Kubber 
Surrounding the Latter and Adhering to the 


Cellular Rubber thereof. G M Hamilton 
assignor to Callender’s Cable & Const ietionr 
«o., Ltd., both London, Englane 
2,415,487-489 Long Flexible Float. P. Dun 
sheath, Abinger “ssigno to W. T Henley'’s 
Telegraph Works Co Ltd Westcott Dork 





both in England 

2,415,490 Long Flexible Float Including a 
Number of Rigid Buoyancy Elements between 
Which Is a Filing Means Consisting of Rubber 
Expanded in Position and Molded to the Ends 
of the Rigid Elements. H. A Macdonald 
Cravesend, Kent, assignor to W. T. Henley’s 
Westcott, Dorking, 





Telegraph Works (« Ltd 
I n England 
2,415,495 Boat Including a Frame Struc- 
ture and a Flexible Waterproof Covering En- 
closing the Frame Structure. M. W. Hun 
hreys, Euclid issignor to Ohio Rubber Co 
Willoughby, both in O 

2,415,504 In Apparatus for Molding Deeply 
Contoured Concavo-Convex Articles, a Con- 
cavo-Convex Diaphragm of Extensible Mate- 
rial, F. J. MacDonald, Brookline, Mass., as 
signor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York 
Pe 








Tire and Mounting therefor. 
e, Cleveland He a 
2,415 The Combination with a High- 
Voltage Cable Including a Conductor and In- 
sulation Surrounding the Conductor, of a 
Grounding Conductor Consisting of a Metal 
Core and a Thin Annular Moistureproof Con- 
ducting Covering of Vulcanized Rubber-Like 
Material Incorporating Non-Corrosive Conduc- 








tive Particles. R. Kk. Norton, assignor to 
Kerite Co., both of Seymour, Conn 

2.415.660. In a Valve Assemblage, a Plug 
of Resilient Material Filling a Kecess Pro- 
vided in a Side of a Valve Button. L. W 
: iedmont, and K F. Heinemann, 
Equipment Co 





ors to Victor 
Calif 





San Francisco, all in 

2,415,694 Replaceable Cell Storage Bat- 
tery, Each Cell) Including Terminal Posts 
Having a Non-Resilient Split Socket in the 
Upper Portion Surrounded by a Resilient 
Sleeve. KR. C. Isabell and J, Sawdon, both of 
Port Huron, Mich 

2,415,740 Flexible Defroster to Be Mounted 








Adjacent a Vehicle Window. J.) Gammack 
assignor to Glenn L. Martin Ce botn of Mir 
le River, Md 

2,415,763 Relatively Hard, Rigid, and Non- 
Deformable Resinous Laminate. P) DP. Ryan 
Trenton, N. J., assignor to & Regis Pape 
Co., New York, N ‘ 

2,415,815 Balloon Including an Envelope 


with Upper and Lower Bulbous Portions, the 
Lower Portion Separating When the Envelope 
Is Extended Excessively, and Having Lines 
for Suspe nding a Load Secured to Its Peri- 





Lene ' Grea Neck, ussignee 
‘ W. S. Finken, Brooklyn, bott nN, Fs 
2415,s24. Elastic, Flexible Cover) Member 
for a Wheel. G. A. Lyon, Alleniurst, N. J 
2.415.846. Oronasal Mask Kr. EE. Randall 
New Philadelphia, .O 
2.415,875 Flushing Tank Inlet) Valve, In- 





cluding a Spherical Valve Member and as 
ond Valve Member, Both of Resilient Material. 


\ A. Greenwald, Cleveland, © 

2,415,956 Jee Bag. H. ©. Mamaux, Pitts 
ing! Pa 

2,415,983 Shock and Vibration Insulator 


Including a Readily Expansible and Deform- 
able Elastic Ring. FF. L. Yerzley Newark, 





3,06 Tube Clamp. FE if holls 
Hollywood, Calif ussignor, ) hese 
nents, to Bendix Aviation Corp Soutl 

. Ind 
2.416,12 Corn Picker Roller with a Lami- 


nated Koller Body Made up of a Plurality of 
Flexible Disks Positioned in Side Face Engage- 
it. A. H. Siemen, Appleton, Minn 
2,416,124 Corn ¢ker Roller Having a 
Laminated Roller Body Made up of Rubber 











Disks in Compact Relation A H. Siemen 
Appleton, Minn 
2.416.136. As a Base for Flower Arrange- 


ments, Plastic Foam of High Water- re 
tive Capacity. A E Arlington, Herk 
‘ Y¥ 





2,416,137 Mold Means Ineluding a Flexible 
Pressure-Transmitt Membrane. kh W 
Auxler, J. J. Wa r, and A. Schuman, all 

ussizgnors to Westinghouse 


W AnsoU TZ, 





ttsburgh, both in 

2,416,177 W ave Guide Including a 
Mesh Wire Fabric Tube, a Cover of Vuleanized 
Rubber Fitting Closely thereon. Circumferen- 
tial Ribs of Rigid Material on the Cover, and 
a Binding Layer of Vuleanized Rubber on the 
Outside of the Circumferential Ribs. 1). T 


st P 





Hollingswo assignor to Callender’s Cable 
& Construction Co., Ltd., both of London, Eng 
ind 

2,416.18 Aircraft Landing Gear. H < 
Krat aussignor to General Tire & Rubber Ce 
both of AKron, © 


2,416,231 Punctureproof Fuel Cell Inelud- 
ing an Inner Layer of Elastic Gasoline Resis- 
tant Material, an Outer Layer of Oil and Fric- 
tion Resista Elastic Material, and = there- 
between a Layer of a Cured Polymer of Isobu- 
tylene with a Dioletin Containing a Purified 
Hydrocarbon Oil WoC.) Smit 
at , and J. P. Hawortl Westfield, both 
n N. J., assignors to § 
a corporation of Del 

Rubber Bushing for an Oscillat- 
ing Rearing. L. F. Thiry, Montcla N. J 

ssignor to General Tire & Rubber Co Akror 














Dominion of Canada 


139,110 In Foot Protectors for Footwear 
and the Like, a Casing Formed of Yieldable 
Material and Having a Stretehable Fluid 
Chamber. H. |) Montreal, P. Q 

$39,129 Rotary Including in Com- 
bination a Cylindrical Rotor with Peripheral 
Recesses Each Adapted to Receive a Rubber 
Composition Roller. R. E. E. Jessop, West 
Vancouver, B. C 





$39,1 Resuscitation —— J. Kre 
selman, Washington, D.C., U 

$59,153. Cable Cleaning bavion Including a 
Sleeve of Soft Cast Rubber. M. Piccini, South 
Porcupine, Ont. 


$39,156 In Manufacturing a Shim Consist- 
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ing of Superimposed Layers of Aluminum 
Foil, Intermediate Films of Polymerized Gl) c¢- 
erine Phthalic Acid Condensate. H. V. | 
sorbury Park, Surrey, England 

4 197. Wheel Equipment for Aireraft {n- 
cluding a Wheel, Pneumatic Tire, and Means 
to Contain Fluid under Pressure to Loosen a 
Bead of the Tire. Dunlop Rubber Co., Lid 
London, assignee of H. J Butker, Coven 
Warwick, both in England. 

439,203 In a Non-Return Valve, a Flexible 
Tongue-Like Closure Member of Fabric Coated 
with Rubber or Rubber-Like Material Resis- 
tant to the Liquid in the Container. = [) ! 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, assis 
S. H. Smith and C. A. R. Sutherland, both of 
Wolverhampton, both in England, 

39,252. In a Figure Toy, an Elastic Ele- 
ment. L.. EK. Hansen, Toronto, Ont. 

$39,259. Signal Kit of the Package Type 
Including an Inflatable Balloon. A. Y. Lesl: 
Detroit, Mict 

$39,280. As’ Bonding Agent in Leather 
Beard, Heat-Cured Melamine-Formaldehyde 








peria 





1é+ 











Resin. American Cyanamid Co., New York 
N. Y., assignee of C. S. Maxwell, Old Green 
wich, Conn., both in the U.S.A 

139.286. Differential - Pressure Responsive 


Diaphragm Including a Sheet of Stiffener-Free 
Textile Completely Covered with Cured Rub- 
ber-Like Material, Bendix Aviation Cory 
assignee of F. C. Mock, both of South Ben 
Im : A 
105 In a Switch, Supporting Means 
and an Elongated Solid Blade of Flexible and 
Resilient Conducting Material, Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., Hamilton, Ont., assignes 
(. H. Hodgkins, Fairfield, Conn., U.S.A 

139.323. Lightweight Tube Adapted to Ke- 
sist Inwardly Directed Forces, Having a Cor- 
rugated Asbestos Carcass; the Corrugation 
Ridges Are Treated with a Coating of Phenol- 
Formaldehyde Condensation Product  Con- 
verted from the Liquid to the Solid Infusible 
State. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal! 
I’. Q., assignee of W. G. Harding, Fairlawn 
A 
Distress Spotting Device Including 
«a Small Captive Balloon Vividly and Phos- 
phorescently Painted. A. James, Vancouver 

{ 

$39.37 In a Hydraulic Accumulator for 
Storing Liquid under Pressure, an Inflatable 
Spherical Bag. J. Mercier, New York, N.Y 
U.S.A 

$39,426. In a Visor Assembly for an Auto- 
mobile Window, a Sash of Rubber-Like Mate- 
rial, Houdaille-Herchey Corp., assignee 
G. W. Schatzman and A. P. Ferguson, 111 of 
Detroit, Mich. 
Water Stopper. Makers of Swift 
ces Co., Ltd., assignee of F. H. Hallet 
beth of Hamilton, Ont 

$39,455 Retractile Electric Cord. Wester: 
Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., assignee 
or WwW. T jarrans, Towson, and FP. M. Col 
Dundalk, both in Md., both in the U.S.A 

Electric Conductor Cable. Wes: 
ric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., U.S.A 
of Northern Electric -Co., Montreal 
of M. Eaton, Shawinigan Falls, bot! 








139,370 














$39, 160 In an Electronic Discharge Device, 
Including an Enclosing Vessel, Resilient Por- 
tions Adjacent the Wall of the Vessel; These 
Portions Are Joined at Their Free Ends by 
Expansible Cushioning Material. Western 
Ele ic Co., Inc., assignee of Bell Telephon: 
thoratories, Ine both of New York, 
of J. KE. Clark, Williston Park, both in N 
J V. Domaleski, East Orange, N. J., V iP 
Ron New York; N. Y., both in the U.S.A 
Denture of Solid Polyurethane. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G., Frankfurt a. M 
ee of H. Rinke, Leverkusen-Schlebus 
Teikart, Rath-Konigsforst, all in Ger- 








ass 








139,48: Form Constricting and Molding 
Garment with Elastic Areas. FL A. Cole 
New York, N. Y., U.S.A 


$39,504 Extension Cigarette Holder and 
Ash Tray Combination, which Includes an Evxv- 
tension Tube. E. J. O'Donnell, Iroquois Falls 
Ont. 

433 Inflatable Suit. B. F. Good 








work, N , asignee of R. S. Colley 
I’. Krupp, Akron, and D. H. Shook 
Falls, both in O., both in the U.S.A 
39,: Fibrous Sheet Material Including 
Beaten Fibers and a Copolymer of Butadiene 
and Styrene. Latex Fiber Industries, In 
assignee of A. F. Owen, both of Beaver Falls 
N,.-2., U:S.A 

$39,571. Ina Phonograph Pick-up for Play- 
ing Lateral-Cut Kecordings, an Elongate 
Stylus Having at One End a Resilient Rubber- 
Like Member as Anchorage. Phileco Radio & 
Television Corp., Philadelphia, f 
L. J. Bobb, Glenside, both in Pa., U.S.A 

$39,588 Buoyant Disk Including a Main 
Body Portion of Expanded Closed Cell Rubber, 
a Protective Covering, and a Stiffening Mem- 
ber. Rubatex Products, Inc New York, N. Y 
a ~ of H. Pileumer, New Brunswick, N. J 
both in the U.S.A 





assignee 
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Durability 





Gasoline 
Resistance 





Water: For better rubber 
Nara 22d plastic parts!... 


: PERBUNAN 
2h MS 








Excellent 
low-temperature, 
Resistance 





Excellent 
high-temperature 


Service Good 
Teg e RRB U NAN 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ANY COLOR IN ANY SHADE!... that’s just one of the 
features of this amazing Perbunan 26 NS! As you read these en — ; : aT 
other Perbunan 26 NS features, think of them in terms of prod- ee ee ee mene 

uct quality and profit! RESISTS OIL. COLD, HEAT AND TIME 


@ Color stability of compounds subjected to sunlight, 
ultra-violet radiation, heat. 
e@ Adaptability to delicate colors, including pastels. 


ee : ; 2 ENJAY COMPANY, INC. (Formerly Chemical Products 
@ Non-staining of porcelain, enamels, plastics or fabrics 


Dept., Stanco Distributors, Inc.), 26 Broadway, New 


’ Compatibility with polyvinyl chloride in solutions, films, York 4, N. Y.: First Central Tower, 106 South Main 
extrusions or molded items, whether clear or colored. Street. Akron 8, Ohio: 221 North LaSalle St., 

@ Compatibility with modified phenolic type resins. Chicago 1, Illinois; 378 Stuart Street, Boston 17, 

... All this in addition to Perbunan’s famous oil resistance, low tem- Massachusetts. West Coast Representatives: H. M. 
perature flexibility, heat aging characteristics and serviceability! Royal, Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 
There’s much more we'd like to tell you about every one of these 11, California. Warehouse stocks in Elizabeth, New 


Jersey; Los Angeles, California; Chicago, Illinois; 
Akron, Ohio; and Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Copyright 1947 by Enjay Company, | 


new features... much more you’ll want to know. Write for more 
information, and let us help with your compounding problems. 
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139,615 Armored Marine Cable. G \ 

nson, Irvington, N J ; 

$34,620. Brassiere with Fastening 
eene: ca, i. HR Montreal, P. Q 

9,4 Panel Including a Grille on Which 
‘Kiretched a Kesin-Impregnated and Coated 

Fabrie, Bendix Av n Cory assigne oO 
\ \. Kuche f Detre M U.S.A 
United Kingdom 

s 90 Brake and Clutch Apparatus. 
bunlop Rubber C Lid in H. J. Bu 

4,080 Baby Soothers or the Like i \ 
Middleton 

84,21 Conveyers. B. SS. Wade 

84,226 Endless-Track Vehicles. bk. M. oN 
(sare ne 

84,239 Vehicular Endless Tracks of the 
Locked Girder Type. Roadless Tractior td 
P. Johnson nd Ll... W.. Tr ) 

D84.264 Sealing Assemblies for Rotating 
shafts o° Machinery. |). 1 ge & Ce Ltd 
nd J. Bro 1 

584,317 Thermoplastic Substance for Unit- 
ing Textile —" s or Other Sheet Materials, 
BB sh Ce nese, t 

584.346 Joint “Making -acking Ie 

Ltd., and C. ¢ Le ¢ 

84,4 Saatoaeiaend Mountings and = Like 
Cushioning ee Dunlo} Ruble i 
Ltd W A. Gurne ind 7. E. BH. G 

84,49 Brake or Cluteh, L. Ss. E. Ellis 
(General Tire & Rubbe Co.) 

584,56 Prevention of Tee Formation on 
Rotating Aireraft Parts. 1b s Thomsor 
I iston ¢ Lid and L. J. Clark 

84,569 "Sealing Means for Fluid Pressure 
Apparatus. Au Olive Products Ce ‘ 
Ribbesford Co L and P Wy py rm 

584,672 E lectrical bone nsers with Plastic 
Film Dielectrics. E haeffe 

584,686 The cinieiaanie Films in a Method 
of Forming Seals or Joints. [1 s Cello 

ne, Ltd., and ©. R. Oswin 

$4,701 Resilient Mounting. United States 
Rubber Cx 

84,796-797 Solenoids, Dunlop Rubi» ‘ 
Ltd., and H. W. Trevaskis 

84,870. Collapsible Bath Tubs. Eb. T. Ho; 

584,90 Brake Apparatus for a Vehicle 
Wheel. Dunl« RR ’ Co Lt il H \W 
lrevaskis 

584,909 Electric Cables, Callend "i, fe 
& Construction Co., L and G. M. H oF 


PROCESS 


United States 





2,415,02 Rubber Covered Cord’ Fabric. 

( Novotr assign to Firestone T AS 
Rubber Co th of Akron, O 

$15,028 « ontinuous Manufacture of Non- 


Porous Rubber Sheeting | from a Latex Com- 
position. G. P. Bos« worth, Akron, and CC. K 











Novotny, M rege issiznors t¢ 
& Rubt ( ro) 

$15,032 Jucetammebae Fuel Tank with a 
Bullet- Sealing ovine K. L. E i nd H 
Gregg, assigr s I estor & Rubber 
Co., all of Akron, O 

$15,097 Forming a Clutch Disk for Air- 


planes, Including the Application of Resin- 
Impregnated Asbestos Sheets to the Sur.aces 
of a Steel Plate. Masayosi Hasimoto, Azabu- 
ku « 5 on \ ed in the Alien Property 





4 istoals 

2,415,321 Differential Drying of Resin-Im- 
pregnated Fabrice to Obtain Differential Dye- 
ing Effects. « M. W ake Cheadle Hulme 

H A. Thomas Hazel Grove co « Wilcock 





England 


Dominion of Canada 


439,691 Thick Sheets of an Artificial Non- 


Elastic Film Forming Polymer. ©.) G. Bonar 





issignee ot H 


P. R. Hawtin, a of London, Englar 


United Kingdom 
84,284 Composite i iterials, Dunlop Rub 
ber Co., Lt J. Gral and H. A. Hirst 
$4,548 Spinning F ilaments of Acryloni- 
trile Polymers. | t al Industries 
584,574 — rically Insulated Wires. Pir 
Genera ; t W ks L i Barr¢ 
W 
84,592 ‘Driving Belts. W. & M. Dunear 


iid an 4 i 


CHEMICAL 


United States 








Normal Butenes to 





in ‘in Production ‘of Dioletins by 


Gaseous “Product Stream 














ting Cyclopentanone in the 








In a Process for Dehydrogenation 


Dehydrogenation 
Dehydrogenation i 


ane - by usuataation “Dic 














Ve id Is Intimately 


and Cont: orale the nosis ant ‘intare 
under Conversion Conditions with a See onda iry 











Compound of the 


bon Radicals, and ¥ 






Method of Bonding 


Acid in the Pres- 
ence of Glass and a i 


innlA RUBBER WORLD 


$15,096 Oxygen-Treated Organie Product 
Capable at Elevated Temperatures of Form- 
ing a Solution with Solid Polyvinyl Chloride, 
Which Solut . on Cooling, Is a Gel at 70° Fb, 
















M. TT. Ha South Orange, N. J., assigy 
to Harvel ‘ Corp., A orporatior 
rf 

2,415,193 Solution of a Synthetic Linear 
Polyamide in a Normally Liquid Monohydroyy 


Organie Cyanide. A i) togers Lewist: 
ie “ussigno o FE. I. du Pont de Neme 
& Co Inc Wil neton, Del 

2 7 i Alpha, Omega-Dini- 
ston, N. ¥ iSSix} 


vsurs & Co., In \ 


2-Chlorobutadiene- |! 
Y ‘Yichlorobutane to Vapor 
Phase Pyrolysis at a Temperature trom 300 to 





600 OR A. A. Levine and O. W. Cass, Niag 
Pe § assignors to E. I. du Pont 
mrs & Co Inc Wilmington, Del 





2-Chlorobutadiene-1.5 
by Subjecting 2,2 Horobutane to Vapor 
Phase Pyrolysis at a mperature from 300 to 
600° C. in the Presence of a Substance from 
the Group of Copper and Copper Compounds. 
O. W. Cass, Niagara Falls, N. Y., assigno 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil 

ton he 


.415,295 Prep 
» 












319 Decreasing the Tendency of a 

Poly aut Acetal Resin Pressure Molding Com- 
position to Stick to a Mold by Adding a Mono- 
hydroxy Carboxylic Acid Having at Least Two 
Carbon Atoms to the Composition. G \\ 
Whitehead, Se ngfield, Mass assignor 
Monsanto Che al Co., St. Louis, Mo 
& High Molecular Weight Glycols. 
Rydal, and W. D. Neiderhaus 
Re sinous Products & Chen 
1 Philadelphia, both in Pa. 

47 Water-Soluble Sulfonated Com- 
from the Condensation Product of a 
Distillate of Cashew Nut Shell Liquid and For- 
maldehyde. EF. H. Freund, and P. Mahi« 

















assignors, b direct and mesne assignmer 
to General Foods Corp... all of New York, N 

2,415, 35¢ Plasticized Composition Inelud 
ing Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Interpolymer and 
a Naphthenic Acid Amide. H B. Kell 
Union City, and G. E. Serniuk, Roselle, be 
in N. J., assignors, by mesne assignments 
Jasco, Inc a corporation of La 

2,415,366 Diethylene Glycol Bis (Methy! 
Fumarate). [. KE. Muskat, Glenside, Pa., a 
signor to Marco Chemicals, Int a corporati« 
of N. J 

415,400 Interpolymerizate of Maleic An- 


hydride and a Methally! Alkyl Ether, in Which 
the Reactants Are Combined in Substantially 
Equimolar Amounts. R. T. Armstrong, Pon 
lains, N. J assignor to United States 
Rubber Co.. New York, N. Y¥ 

-Nitrile. W M Ca 
“alls, Quebec assignor 


als, Ltd., Montreal, bot 











2.415.438. Cyelie Polymerization of Isobu- 
tylene to Obtain 1,1,3-Trimethyleyclopentane. 
J. B. McKinley, Pittsburgh, and D. R. Stevens 
Wilkinsburg, assignors to Gulf Researcl 





Development Co., Pittsburgh, both in Pa 
2.415.449. Reclaiming Vuleanized  Conju- 
gated Diolefin Polymer Compositions by Heat 
ing in the Preset of Available Oxygen, and 
Terminating the Treatment When an _ Initial 
Anomalously High Plasticity Has Been At- 
ta d before a Normal Slower Increase ot 
Plasticity Has Substantially Progressed. FE. | 
Sverdrup, Bu lo, BD. ¥., ana J Cc Elgir 
Princeton, N. J., assignors to U. S. Rubber R: 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 
; Heating Diecyclopentadiene and 
an "ALK: nyl Halide at from 100 to 400° C. to 
Obtain a Bicycloalkene Halide. C. L. Thon 
gnor to Universal Oil Produ 























Riverside, a 
Co., Chicago, both in Ill 
15.531. Making Maleie Andydride  b» 
Vapor Phase Oxidation to a Hydrocarbon Con- 
taining Less than 10 but not Less ‘ an. Four 
Carbon Atoms per Molecule. FY. Porter, Sy 
use, assignor to Solvay Process Co., New Yo 
both in N. ¥ 

2,415,564 Production of Cardable, Re 
Non-Embrittled, Staple Regenerated Cellulose 
Fibers by Treatment with a True Water Solu- 
tion of Aldehyde-Condensation Resin-Forming 
Components and a Latent Catalyst tor Resini- 
fying and Hardening the Cc arsine within 























the Fibers. G. Ss. Radford alk, Conr 
and I. S. Hurd, Abington, Pa., assignors, 
lirect ind nesne assignments, to Rohn 


Haas Co Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,415,638 Production of a Resinous Copol) - 
mer by Polymerization of a Mixture of about 
Equal Parts by Weight of Methyl Isopropens! 


Ketone and -Methyl-4-Methylene-1,3-Dioxo 
lane. W. ©) Ke nyon and T. F. Murray, as 
signors to Eastman Kodak Co., all of Roche 
ter; WN. % 

2,415,645 Reacting Ethylene Cyanohydrin 
and an Aqueous Alkaline Solution to Produc: 
Hydracrylamide, M. Lichtenwalter and © 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 








Containing Acrylonitrile 














,415 c 
Brake Lining from Sulfur Combined with Pre- 








Cry stallizing Selution Cc te of a Cry eo 


formin Dissolved | in’ a talon wed “and Chlorinated 


Vulcanized Rubber by Means of a Rubber and 
an Organic Cyanate from the Group of Polyiso- 
Polyisothiocyanates, 
cy ‘yanate-Isothioc panto 


High ag ular Weight : 





Acetone Acetal with 
of a Composite Catalyst 


Pressure-Sensitive 
. Butyl Ether and 
Greaneiion of ett N= Butane, 


,415,92 
and Lighter Hydrocarbons by 


Coating and a Top Coating Including an . 





Alkylidene, N-Aralkylidene, and N-Cyeloalkyli- 
dene Aliphatic Diamines. y 





In a Process for the Preparation 
the Step of Subjecting to 
€. from Two to Eight Moles of 
Urea per Mole of Ethylene Glycol. 


of Ethylene-Urea, 


Urea, the Step of Subjecting to at Least 175 
the Decomposition Tempera- 
ture of the Ethylene Urea, 
and Urea to Keaction 
Atmospheric Pressure. 


Hydrocarbon Polymers with Polyvalent Metal 


Curing Polymers 


Metal sg Oey 


Valennined Compounds of Chlor- 
inated gt of Ethylene Containing 
45% Chlorine, Sulfur, a Vulcanization Accelera- 
tor, and a Group II Metal i 








at Polymerizing Conditions in the Presence of 
Boron Trifluoride and 





pasntatinen: Material hegheidioer 


“Anhydride ‘and Castor Oil. 








C rease- “Resistance: 
Cellulosic Materials 
with a Mixture of Urea and A ME ang or 
a Mixture of Thiourea and Formaldehyde and 
a Second agg ie Cc agg er an Ac id Catalyst. 


fourtaulds, Peet e: 


by Intermixing Polyvinyl Butyral) with at 
Least One Poly merizable Amine-Bearing Resin 
Compound, Incorporating Abrasive Grains 
with the Aid of at Least One Alkylating Plas- 
ticizing Compound, Shaping, and Heating to 
Polymerize and Interreact Ingredients of the 
Mass. S. S. Kistler, West Boylston, assignor 
Norton Co., Worcester, both in Mass 

18. ilient Composition Formed 
by ‘Heating Chlorinated Petroleum Wax with 
a Phenol in the Presence of a Friedel-Crafts 
Catalyst to Produce a Condensation Product 
and thereafter Heating This Condensation 
Product with Hexamethylenetetramine to Re- 











act Same O. M. Reiff, Woodbury, N. J., as 
ony-Vacuum Oil Co In a cor 
New York 
Resilient Composition Formed 





by Heating Chlorinated Petroleum Wax with 
a Phenol in the Presence of a Friedel-Crafts 
Catalyst to Produce a Condensation Produet 
and thereafter Heating This Condensation 
Product with oulter Monochloride to React 
Same. ©. M Reiff, Woodbury, N. J. assignor 





to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., a corporation 
NOY 
,416,227. Diolefins., W. 1. Seytfric Woos 
Tex., assignor to Standard Oil Develop 
ment Co., a poration of Del 
2,416,2 Makiex Coated) Organic Fiber 





Material by Contacting the Mater with an 
Aqueous Emulsion of a RKesinous Polymer of 
Butadiene, Removing Volatile Constituents to 
Leave the Polymer Deposited on the Material, 
and Then Heating the Product above the Melt- 
ing Point of the Polymer to Form a Continuous 





Film. IF. J. Soday, Baton Rouge, La., assignor 
to United Gas Improvement C« i tion 
of Pa 

2,416,250 Dihydronordicy clopentadienyl = - 


Substituted Formals. H. A. Bruson, assignor 
to Resinous Products & Chen il Co., both of 
Ph } 





Dominion of Canada 





-Methyl-2- 
provement 
J Soday, 


A Propionic Ester of 
Hydroxy-Butene-?. United Gas 
“o., Philadelphia, 
Swarthmore, both < 

$58,980. In a Process for Preparing an 
Organic Isocyanate by Reacting the Corres- 
ponding Amine with Phosgene, the Improve- 
ment Which Includes Carrying out the Re- 
action in the Presence of a Tertiary Amine 
Catalyst. Wingfoot Corp., Akron, assignee of 


$58,956 








I. G. Lichty, Stow, 7 N. V. Seeger, Cuya 
hoga, all in O., U.S 
439,124 Method of Manufacture Including 


Applying a Mixture of Urea Formaldehyde 
Glue with a Catalyst and Asbestos to a Sur- 
face of a Ligno-Cellulose Substance, and Ap- 
plying Pressure and Heat until the Glue and 
Asbestos Chemically React and Harden and 
Are Integrally United to the Substance. H. W 
Hall, Newton, Mass., U.S.A 

$39,160. Unmastiecated 
Product Obtained from a Mixture of Buta- 
diene, Isobutylene and Ethylene Containing 
Carbon Black, by Polymerizing in the Presence 
of a Suitable Catalyst, Agitating the Mixture 
during Polymerization to Prevent Agglomera- 
tion of the Carbon Black, Separating Unpoly- 
merized Constituents, Removing the Material 
to a Mold before the Crude Rubber Stage Has 
Been Reached, and Completing Polymerization 
in the Mold. T. A. TeGrotenhuis, Olmsted 
Falls, O., U.S.A 

$39,172. Thermosetting Composition Includ- 
ing Zein Dissolved in = Shellac.) American 


Synthetic Rubber 


Maize-Products Co., New York, N. Y., assignee 
of H. M. Weber, Chicago, Ill, both in the 
U.S.A. 

$39,173. Solidifying Solution of Zein in a 


Maize-Products 
Weber, 


Natural Resin. American 
Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of H. M. 
hic ; both in the U.S 

3. Abrasive Article Made from a Mix 
me Butadiene Polymer, Abrasive Grain, 
a Vuleanizing Agent, a Resin Polymer Having 
Amino Groups, and a Halogen-Bearing Plas- 
ticizing Agent for the Butadiene Which also 
Reacts with the Resin Polymer at Elevated 





Temperatures to Harden It. Norton Co, 
Worcester, assignee of S. S Kistler, West 
sjoylston, both in Mass., U.S 


A 
$39,214 In the Manufacture of a Grinding 
Wheel, Abrasive Grains Bonded with the Re- 
action Product under Heat Treatment of Pri- 





mary Amine Formaldehyde Resin 
and a aeaie- Wetting and RKesin-Hardening 
Agent. Norton Co., Worcester, assignee of 
L. Coes, Jr., Brookfield, both in Mass., U.S.A 

$39,252. WVuleanized Butadiene-Styrene Co- 


polymer Compound Re ge an Aldolnaphthy- 
lamine. R. T. Vani bilt Co., Inc ‘ew York, 
gynee of A. A. Somerville, Carmel, both in 
N, Y., U.S.A 

$539,430. Adhesive Tape Having a Euce- 
hesive Adhesive Coating on One Side and a 
Composite Film Backing Including an Inter- 
mediate Film of Adhesive Cement, Which Is 
the Dried Residue of an Aqueous Disperson of 
an Alkyd Kesin Elastomer Reaction Product. 





iss 








innIA RUBBER WORLD 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
J. W. Pearson, both of St. Paul, 
139,431 Agihesine Tape Coating Including 
a Stably Tacky Adhesive Formed by Heating 
a Bodied Varnish Oil, a Compatible Tackifier, 
Oil-Soluble Heat-Reactive Phenol-Aldehyde 
Resin, and Sulfur Vuleanizing Agent. Minn 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., assignee of J. Ebel ar 
* Drew, all of St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A 
3. As Bonding Agent in an Abrasive 
a Mixture of Rubber, Sulfur to Vul- 
canize the Rubber to Hard Rubber, and a S)n- 
thetic Rubber- Like Material. Dominion R 


assignee 
Minn., U.S 


















b Co., G& Montreal, P. Q., assignee of C 
Drake, Blo fietld, N. J U.S.A. 
$39,544 orming an Aqueous Acidic Emu!- 





sion of a Vinyl Aromatic Compound Having 
a PH Value between 1.5 and 3, and Containing 
a Water-Soluble Peroxide, and Heating the 
Emulsion to Polymerize the Vinyl Aromatic 
Compound. Dow Chemical Co., assignee 








E. C. Britton and W. J. L vre, all of Mi 
li Mich.,. C.S:A 
$39,598 Polyamide Compositions Suitable 


for Conversion into Films, Filaments, and 





Other Articles by Shaping While in Molten. 
Cc. G. Bonnard, administrator of the estate 
H. Dreyt deceased, both of London, 

R. W. Moncrieff, C. W. Sammor 


Wheatley, all of London, bot 





oy 640. Obtaining an Improved Polya- 
mide Composition from a Mixture of Different 





Preformed Synthetic Linear Polyamides. 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Montreal, P. @ 
as ee of L. F. Salisbury, Wilmington, D: 
U.S. 

139,642. Resinous Material Obtained — by 


Mixture of an Asymmetrical 
Dihalogenated Ethylene and a Polymerizable 
Compound from the Group of an Alkyl Ester 
and Nitrile of an Alpha Methylene Monocar- 
boxylie Acid, in Aqueous Medium Containing 
a Dissolved Salt of Perdisulfuric Aeid and a 
Dispersing Agent, and Heating at a Tempera- 
ture from 0 to 80 Canadian Industries 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of H. W. Arne 
Marshallton, Del U.S.A 

$39,645 Resinous Material Obtained = by 
Emulsifying a Vinyl Halide in an Aqueous 
Medium Containing «a Dissolved Salt of Per- 
disulfuric Acid and a Dispersing Agent, and 
Heating at a nberegee 96 — from 0 to 80° C, 


Emulsifying a 








Gy anaes an Industries Ltd., Montreal, P. Q 
assignee of ID. 1). Coffman and F, C, McGre 
both of Wilmington, Del, U.S.A 

139,644 Poly merization of an Emulsion of 


a Mixture of a Vinyl Halide with an Alkyl 
Ester of Alpha-Methylene Aliphatic Mono- 
carboxylic Acid, in an Aqueous Medium Con- 
taining a Dissolved Salt of Perdisulfuric Acid 
and a Dispersing Agent. Canadian = Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of H. W 
Arnold, Wilmington, Del., M M. Brubake 

Boothwyn, Pa., and G. L. Dorough, Niaga 





Falls, N. Y., all in the U.S.A. 

$39,645. Modified Polymer of Dioxolane. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. @., 
assignee of ID. J. Loder and W. F. Gresha 


both of Wilmington, Del., U.S.A 
$39,646. Polymerization Process for Tetra- 
fluorethylene. Canadian Industries, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, FP. @., of M. M. Brubak: 
Boothwyn, 
439,647. 
fluorethylene, 





Pols merization Process for Tetra- 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Mor 





treal, P. Q., ass of R. M. Joyce, Jr., Mar- 
allton, Del., 
$39,648 Reacting Methyl Hydroxyacetate 


with Vinyl Acetate in the Presence of Mercuric 
Phosphate at 70-100° C. and under Anhydrous 
Conditions. Canadian Industries, Ltd., Mor 
treal, P. Q., assignee of D. D. Coffman, W 








mington, Del., U.S.A. 

$39,649. Sulfur- Containing Esters of Hy- 
drolyzed Interpolymers of Ethylene with a 
Vinyl Ester of an Organic Carboxylic Acid. 


Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. 
Sharkey, Wilmington, Ds 


Canadian 
assignee of W. H 





U.S.A 

$39,650. Polymer of Ethylene with a Vinyl 
Thioester of a Organic Carboxylic Acid 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. @, 


assignee of M. M. Brubaker, Boothwyn, I! 
Flexible Article Coated with a 
Alkoxymethyl Polyamide. Canad: 
Montreal, P. Q assignees 

; mington, Del., and H. 8. 7 
hmore, Pa U.S.A 

Continuously Polymerizing Mono- 
Methyl Methacrylate to Form a Syrup 
Dissolved in Monomer. Canad ©! 
Montreal, P. Q., assignes f 
Arlington, and 8. M. 


Film of 
Industries, Lt 





439,653 
meric 
of Polymer 
Industries, Ltd 


Coffman, North 
Marks, Newark, bot in N. J., U.S.A 

439,657. In Making High Wet-Strength 
Paper, the Use of a Kesin from the Group of 
the Melamine-Formeldehyde Resins and the 


B a. 








Melamine - Monoureide - Formaldehyde Resins 
Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., as¢ 
or F. W. Jough ton, Rochester, N. Y., 
439,685 Structure Including a Metallic 


Body, a Resinous Member Attached thereto, 
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TIMKEN BEARINGS 
WILL HOLD IT! 


The precision demands in rubber calenders today 
are more exacting than ever before, but Timken 
Balanced Proportion Bearings on calender rolls are 
not only meeting, but anticipating them. 


Whatever the calendering tolerances specified for rubber or plastic sheets or 
film, the Timken calender roll bearing mounting shown above has proved its 
ability to hold them under all modern manufacturing conditions. 


It makes possible accurate and constant gap setting between rolls with result- 
ing close control of product thickness; minimum operating and maintenance 
costs; and extended calender life. 

For further information consult the calender build- 
er or our engineers. And make sure the trade-mark 


“TIMKEN” appears on every bearing that goes 





in your machines. The Timken Roller Bearing ote. 


Company, Canton 6, Ohio. TAPERED} ROLLER BEARINGS 





eae 
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and an Interposed Layer egret a Cyelized 
Polymethylpentadiene. | Stand ) el 
nt ; I ! 
ee. Ja 
Roselle, N. J 


United Kingdom 


82,7 Separation and Segregation of Dio- 
letins from peers arbon Mixtures. Standard 


v aouee rizatéon Catalysts. 
rms & | 
Vinylide ne ( hlovide Compositions, 
‘ Staudinger, D 
ind ¢ r. Wrig 
Sponge Rubber. Wingtoo 
Insul: _e ( om positions, 
2 synthetic Resin Molding Composi- 
tions. t isk & Sons, Ltd ind 3 \ 


2,85 Synthetic Resins. EB. He 
82,887 ( or piney rization of Isooetins and 
Diolefins. St i Development ¢ 
582.890 Di: ks! re —— as olymeriza- 
tion Catalysts. [my ‘ hemical Industries 


Colored Synthetic Resin Composi- 
Coates J W «(. Crawford, and 
re eal It istries, Lt 
Colored Synthetic ear Com posi- 
W Coates, J. W Cc. Crawford, anc 
“‘hemical Indus 
Nitronitriles. 3 
iperial Che : s, Ltd 
Resin Newton 
Powde! ) 
$3,007. Thioplast-Containing Composition 
suitable for — or Adhesive Purposes. 
KB. B. Chemical Ltd L. E. Pudd 
W. H. Swir nd A. Bramley 
583,02 Condensation Products of the 
Furyimeth: tne Derivative Type. P. C. Kruyff 
and J. H. Van Hoboken, trading 
Van Hoboken & Co 
583,118 High Molecular Weight Organic 
Compounds Containing Sulfonie Groups. Im 
al << n 1 Industries, Ltd 
ic or anal 
Co 
vit 6 Sehianatias ation and 
zation of Ethyle Sa 


rds LY mpet *hemical radusts 


ules 


lefoot 


nd A J 


Interpolymeri- 


Bacon, R. B 


Polymers Praga 30 ie Oxygen, 


Resineus Products. EK du Pont 

P irs & ¢ 
83,175 Chemical Saitiieiiie for Use in 
the Vuirantastion of Rubber. \W 
s Polymerization and Interpolymeri- 
ration of Ethylene. I. S. A. Forsyth and In 


I 


ngfoot Cor; 


P oly me rization P rodue ts of Ethyl- 
ene. E. I N irs & Co Inc 
s 5 P oly meriz: ition: ot 6 Membered Cy- 
clic Form: als. I Ne ! 


83.236 Phenolic-Aldehyde Resinous Com- 
pesitions, ( I Db. N. Davies, and 


Alkyd Resins. 


Stabilization of Rubber. 
oducts 
83.29 Resinous Compositions 
Copolymers of \ mode ( hioride and a 
Ester. E. I. d % Ne 1 
Sy ynthe ‘tic ineckenns ( onde 
Products. Br s omson-Houston (% 


Including 


x 67 


“Organic Esters. 


( uring eee ne Copolymers. 

ites Rubhe 

aighe- Nitro. Isobutene. A. E 
wv. s fe 


Vinylidene 
J J }? = 
Wright 
Polymeric 


Copolymers. 
Rubber r- 7 ike big aterials, 


Co.) 


Polymeric Mater 
il 1ustr t 
04 Melamine. 
Ir 
Rubber-Like 
Kelly tr I 
stad 
Organic 
Co ' 
( hlorin: ated Rpdres arbons, 
Ne s « Ir 
‘Softener rs for habbier 


Materials. 


Esters. iE 


c semen ( Smapenniions, 

rs & 
Com positions eistiatiies Polyvinyl 
Fluoride. E. | 1 Pont de Nemours & Co 


83.686 


Aminotriazines. ; du 

Co Ir 

Treatment of Polyvinyl Chloride. 
Crabtree & ( Ltd ind F. G. Dodd 


Pont 


754. Synthetic Resins. 
Imperial Chemi 


5 sjowman, E 
Evans, and Industries, 
c ellular Materi: us 
t A, Cooper, and 1D. 

S04 -olymerization or Interpolymeriz: a- 
tion of Monooletins. FE. I. du Pont de Nemours 
« ? In 

583,805 Polymerization or Interpoly meriza- 
tion of Monoolefins. Imperial Chemical In 


lustries, Ltd 


583,825 Microporous 

rial, Nat 

tional Cash Register Co.) 

Stabilized Mixtures Containing 

Melamine and Formaldehyde or Condensation 

Products thereof. Society of Indus 
n Bas 


83.850 


onal Cash Reg ‘o 
S3.S44 
Chemical 


Polymers and = Interpolymers of 
Ethylene. E. TI. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
In 
Organic Fluorine Compounds. 
Pont de Nemours & Co Ink 
Organo- Silicon Polymers Corning 
rks 


Organo-Siloxanes., 


Corning Glass 

Filaments of Acrylonitrile 

mers, nperial Chemic: Ind std 

583 Purification of Lactams. E. 1. du 
one de Nemours & Co Inc 

584,010 Rubber and = Elastomers. R 

bur an Plessey Co., Ltd 

-olyvinyl Chloride 

Ww Steel, and 


Poly - 


Compositions. 

s, Imperial 
Industries, Ltd 
Mononitromononitriles. 

Industries, Ltd., G. D suck 


Moistureproofing Compositions. M 


Products 
Ather 


584.176 ages sinous Condensation 
pperia hen é dust 3, Ltd. D 
) Ww “har i : arrison 
584,241 Phenols. l 

t es Ltd ane . < 

ig henolic c hamaanaliia. Shell Te 

584,257 ey Rubber and Rubber Sub- 
stitutes. J.C. Arnold (Standard Oil Develop 
ment Co.). 

584,309 Polymerization 
nperi al Chemical Industries, 

de Nemours & Co.) 

Ethy lene Interpolymers, Imperial 

Industries, Ltd R B Richards 

and D. Whittake1 

Catalytic Polymerization of Mono- 
Standard Oi Development Co 

Poly merization of Hydroc arbons. 

1 Oil Development ¢ 

Stabil zation of Vinyl Resins. 

ggs (Wingfoot Corp.) 

Plasticized Vinyl Copolymer Resin 
Fabries, and Other Textile Articles. 
& Carbon Ct cals Corp 
1 Synthetic iaabae Polyamides. E. | 

Nemours & Co., In 

$ Aqueous Dispersions of Synthetic 
Rubber- ‘Like Materials. International Latex 

q 


Processes 


Products of Ethyl- 
Ltd., (E 


Y arns, 


Ltd. 

Butadiene. HH 

Reduction Co., Inc.) 

Methaerslic Acid 

Pr. May (C. Weizmann) 
584,61 Sulfur-Containing Synthetic Linear 

Polyamides. EF. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 


584,601 


and Its Esters. 


584,607 


Poly thene 
Industries, 
Richards 
Synthetic Resins. 
Transparent Sheets. 
70;,. int 
Cyanide. FE. I 


Compositions 
Ltd S. I 


: ' Synthetic Rubber or 
serap Containing Synthetic Rubber. L.. Me! 
ersh-Jackson (D. S. Le Beau) 
Stabilization of Vinyl Halide Poly- 
mer and Copolymer. Wingfoot Corp 
584,691 Improved Interpolymers of Vinyl 
Chloride and an Ethylenedicarboxylice Acid 
Ester. FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Im 
Compounding and  Vuleanization 
of Synthetic Rubber. RR. T ‘anderbilt : 
Ir 


SS4,674 


584,778 


4. 7ER 


Methyslethylketone from 2: 
ene Glycol. Distillers Co., Ltd and 
Nitrothioethers and —— 
mperial Chemical Industries Lite 
and A. Lambert 
Polymers and 
Ethylene. FE. | lu Pont de 
In 
584.795 Polymers and 
Olefins. E. 1. du Pont de 


Interpolymers of 
Nemours & Co 


Interpolymers of 
Nemours & Co., Ine 
Artificial Aqueous Dispersions of 
Natural and Synthetic Rubbers, Kubber Sub- 
stitutes, and Rubber-Like Substances. N 
Talalay 

584.815. Curing Oletin-Diolefin 
United States Rubber Co 

584.828. Hydrolyzed Interpolymers of Aecry- 
lonitrile and Vinyl Esters Imperial Chemical 


Industries, Ltd 


584.798 


Copolymers, 


innIA RUBBER WORLD 


584,832. Insulator Compound for Electric 
Cables, Ete. General Motors Corp 
584,875. Wuleanizing Artificial Rubber-Like 
Masses Including Conjugated Butadienes, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
584,906 Rubber in Cellular Form. Ca 
der's Cable & Construction Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton 
Rubber in Cellular Form, Cal! 
& Construction Co., Ltd., G 
and L. G. Brazier 
a ial Resinous 
and British 


Substances, 
Artif 


H rdenable Compositions Contain- 
zinealdehyde Resins. Ame 


Rubber 
Inc 


Compounding, 


MACHINERY 


United States 


2.414.948. Apparatus for Extrusion Filling 
‘avitied Mold Having a Filling Opening. 
>. Hermanns, Akron, and E. Herzog, Cuya 
ga Falls, ©., assignors t F 
New York, N. Y. 

2.415.027. Mechanism for Drying a Contin- 
uous Length of Current Conducting Material 
While Advancing It at a Uniform Rate. ©. P 
Bosomworth and E. B. Huffman, assignors t 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., all of Akron, ¢ 

2,415,091. Machine for Kneading and Mix- 
ing Rubber and Like Plastic Substances. Kk 

Oberesslingen, Germany; vested in the 
Property Custodian. 

2,415,291. Tractor Tire Mold. 
deceased, late of Akron, O., by 
executrix, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
ber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2.415.504. Apparatus for Molding 
Contoured Concave-Convex Articles. 
MacDonald, Brookline, Mass., assignor 
EF. Goodrich Co.. New York, N 5 

2,415,959. Portable Vulean 
Miller, Webster Groves, as n 
Equipment Co., St. Louis, both in 

5. Tire Stripper. G. H. 
Y 


Good 


Krever 
Kreyer 
Rub 


Deeply 
Poo 


Mitchell 


Neilson, © 


Dominion of Canada 


$39,435 Automatic Cut-off Roll. 
Manhattan, Inc., assignee of G. F. 
both of Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A 


tay bestos 


Kingn 


United Kingdom 


584,055 Apparatus to Measure Deforma- 
tion of Materials under Compression and Ten- 
sion. Cope & Cope, Ltd., J. Cotton, and 
Cc. J. Cope 

584,095. Vulea ing Machines 
the Repair of Motor Vehicle Tires 
or of Other Rubber or Rubberized 
L. Steiner. 

584,418. 
Rubber 


for Use in 
or Covers, 
Articles. 


Apparatus for Vuleanizing Natural 
and Synthetic Rubber Cycle Tires. F 


Vule 
Machine 


for Molding and 
Stevens (MeNeil 


Presses 


Extruders for Non-Metallic Plas- 
tie Materials. St. Helen's 7 & Rubber Co 
Ltd., A. V. Swallow, and { J. Ensor 

584,952. Apparatus for ede tion Molding 
of Plastic Materials. General Motors Corp 


UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


2,415,019. Apparatus for Filling Tires — 
Fluid. W. W. McManus, assignor to Wir 
Corp., both of Akron, O 
2,415,270. Tire Chain. T. B 
tain Lakes, N. J. 

2,415,583.. Tire Chain. G. M. Eddy, 
City, Kan., Roll-O-Matie 
Denver, Colo 


foot 
Allardice, Moun- 
Kansas 


assignor lo Corp., 


Dominion of Canada 


439,493. Hose Nozzle. W 
entian View, Ont. 
$39,530. Flexible Hose 


Gronwalad, 


Hnd Fitting. 





Get 


i 


the full facts on 


these chemicals tor the 


Rubber Industry 


All of the chemice 


assistance Ml 


industry through 
Detarlec 


Company. 


PLASTICIZERS 


Monomer 


Monopcex DBS 
Monoptex DOS 


Dibuty] Sebacate. 
Diocty! Sebacate. 


MovopLeEX 5 Dibenzy! Sebacate. 


Ply merte 
CG 


PARAPLEX G-25 
PaRaPLex G-10 
vinyl compounds. 
PARAPLEX RG-8) | 
PaRAPLEX G-20 ~~ plasticizers, pri- 
marily for poly- 
vinyl butyral. 
Alkvd resin for 


plasticizing 


ParapLex AL-111- 


Neoprene, Buna N. 


, EMULSIONS 


Acryso. ER 
AcrYsoL WA-5 AcRYSOL €-9 
ACRYSOL W-66 


Various types of aqueous aerylie resin 


dispersions. 


Y ACRYLIC MONOMERS 


Ethyl Methacrylate: n-Butyl Methaervlate. 


PararLex, ACrysor, AMBEROL, TRITON and UrorMitE are trade-marks, Reg. | 


non-migrating resin- 
ous plasticizers for 


permanent resinous 


AcRYSOL MR 


al 


to the rubber 


1 ether with technic 
ils listed below —togethe 


their use—are now available 


The Resin 
1 technical inform 


s will be sent on request. 


te & Chemical 
ous Products & Che 


ation On any of these 


product 


WETTING, DISPERSING 
AND EMULSIFYING 
AGENTS 

Triton R-100—dispersing agent. Sodium 


salt ol 
granular form. 


HARD RESIN 
MODIFIERS 


AMBEROL ST-137\—100% phenol for- 
maldehyde resin. Improves tack of 
Butyl rubber. 

condensed organic ac id; AMBE ROI VI-93 


formaldehyde 


Rosin-modified phenol 
resin. Improves co- 


hesive strength of Butyl rubber. 


WO THICKENING AGENTS 


AcRYSOL GS of a 
sodium salt of polyaervlic acid. 


Triton \-100 
wetting agent compatible with anion- 
and cation-active materials. 


non-ionie detergent and 


Triton W-30- aqueous solution of an 


anion-active wetting agent. aqueous — solution 
PRrron 770—anion-active detergent and 
emulsifier, supplied in aqueous solu- 


thon. 


THERMOSETTING 
RESINS (particularly for PV B) 


AMBEROL ST-137 


nol formaldehyde hard resin. 


Trion (20—detergent. wetting and emul- 
~ifving agent. 
heat-convertible phe- 


Triton K-60 of a 
cation-active quaternary ammonium 


compound, 


aqueous solution 


l rorMITE F-200E 
formaldehyde resin solution 


U rorMITE MEM-55 


maldehyde organic-soluble resin s¢ 


organic-soluble urea 


Triron \-155 
consisting of 


an effective emulsifier urea-melamine 


a non-ionic polyether 


alcohol. tion, 


Methyl Aervlate; Ethyl Aerylate: Methy! Methacrylate; 


S. Pat. Off 


Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas. S. R. L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires. {rgentina, and agents in principal South American cities. 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


dei 
n 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 








United Kingdom 


$4,128 Valve Means for Facilitating the 


Inflation and Deflation of Pneumatic Enve- 
lopes or Bags. No = $s 
84,698 High-Frequeney Electric Coupling 


System. > nd ¢ ! AS ibles ‘ 
$4,8 Anti-Skid Devices for Road Vehicle 
Wheels. WW teh S 
84,908 Cable Couplings 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


“Phillips 66." 


Champion 


Arcor s 


Mac's \\ 


“Atlas.” 


ri-Fast. 


i2 a ri-Grip 


silv-O Gold 

“daca.’ 
Charbon 
Invader. 


Goodrich, 
Chief. 


super 


Chemoy 


Tirecap 
Plasticord 
Plasticlad 
Hasketlite,” 
Plastiply. 
rextilco 


Filmtex. 
Chior-Isopol 
Paulite 


Pep-step 


horoseal 
*Stick-h- Bak.” 
Neo-Cork,. 


Snap-Tite. 


Fleetway. 


Autohavit 
Road King 
det. 


superset 


Float Coat. M. 


Johansen Fashion Forecasts Saint 
Louis-New York.”’ r I 





: senta ai fig 
“Le Sonier.””) Shower 
ills Lesonier Ine B 
Contour-lastic Net. 
ts. Franco Corset Co., 
{27.86 Puncho, Footwear, 
Ir ta more, Md. 
27,66 Representations of two half 
r nin } en I a 
O'Donnell Shoe Corp. Hur 
19704 GMP. Per s, fountain 
isers Gold Leaf & Metallic Pow 


New York, N. Y 


7.669 Radiac Res-N-oid.  Resit 
‘ A. P 





nding w s I Desann & Sor 
MiXy i“ adeip L228 
674 sambros of Hollywood 

= i in, Paterson v2 J 

27,692 Top State. Footweu H 

Boston, Mass. 
Mobil. Tir nne 
ne Sannnveta 

9 N 


\ ocation 


N 
doodle-bug, 


. 
: N 
Mondex. ! 
New York, N. ¥ 
Inner Sanctum, Susper 
1 ers \ 5 t I 


s, Ir New Y } s. 
8. Brazen. Found 


I esen tior Ss 
“Crystal Gazer.” 
< 7 e ¢ . Bostor Mass 
42. The wor “Unitension” 
tee Fos reer ; H 
~ ber C New Y¥ tM. 2 
Black Beauty. B 
Air Chief, 
( hief. Tire ar s 


Hydro Glass. S 
Hi 7 4 


Lex © ( 


Karol Kane, 
\ IN I Washing 
Thousand Use. Plast 
fg , a New Y¥ 
Manchester shoe. 
Armstrong, Ss ar 





Maylayan Rubber Statistics 


stics have been 1 


~ : - ; M a] 


Ocean Shipments from Singapore 
and Malayan Union—In Tons 


a re 
1 
S R 
( € 
Ay 
a ' 2 4 
eens 1,797 
LSURGa. sic05% 8,2 
seta 395 
) 
( ei 
} f 
K 
7 
1.65 
ee ee ee U 
I BS -ceeoscsececece 
Zealar 
oO S 
ere 
| ; 
{ - \ 1 1,898 
iN 18,7 
> A 17,7 
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Foreign Imports of Rubber in Long Tons 
Singapore Imports from 
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Compounding Ingredients 
Price Changes and Additions 
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CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 








Sales Representatives 
Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio + Ernest 
Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass. + Herron & 
Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. + H. M. Royal, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. »« H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 
In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., 
Montreal and Toronto. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


BOUND BROOK NEW JERSEY 








1 
4 
YOuR NEEDS Ex AS 





For NON-MARKING and 
to enhance strength of Sole 
Compounds using crude, 
synthetic or reclaim. 


REQUEST FREE WORKING SAMPLES 


# 
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oH 
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PIONEER PRODUCERS OF 
COTTON FILLERS FOR PLASTICS 


102 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 





New Machines 
and Appliances 








Howe's Liconormer for Treating Light Cords 


Cord Impregnating Machine 
fe — ONORME R, a new machine treating light 


s been announced by the How Ma hinery | 
3u Gr cgory Ave., Passaic. N. J. The function of this machit 
impregnate the cord fiber with latex o1 her sol 
tensile strength, remove the stretch, th 


any 





rove the 
and Jevel wind the cord for further 
aluminum castings, anti-frictioi 
ind others, make this machine especial! 
tensile strength materials 





processing ! If 
ieatures, such as ) bearings, mag 
wind-up, < 
suitable for the processing of low 
from two pounds and up in wet breaking 

The machine is comprised of three units. 


netic slip clutcl 


strengu 
Lhe latexing 
ot driven grooved spindles mounted vertically 
solution. Excess liquid! 


onsists of a pair 
in the tank containing the latex or other 

vill be thrown from the cord by centrifugal force before leay 
ing the tank. The normalizing unit incorporates a pair of groove: 
onical rollers which will remove a sjogepaiiinnaye amount 
stretch from the cord. The number grooves — vss 
1 is threaded determines the vill 
As the cord moves from the normalizer, it enters 
m. it is thor 


the core unount of stretch tha 
he removed. 4 
t] Irving unit where, still under tensi 


THERE'S SOMETHING NEW ON THE WAY! 
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This No. 9 rebuilt 
Banbury ready for 
crating and shipment 
to Rubber Plant in 
France. A similar ma- 
chine also went re- 
cently to Argentina. 


Your Banbury Mixers, Too 
Must Work Harder ... . 


ARE THEY IN GOO 


Ir 1s No secret that, in every line, 
competition for business is again 
tough and aggressive—and becom- 


For ing more so daily. 


Interchange: 
Banbury Bodies, 
No. 9, completely 
rebuilt and hard- 
surfaced. Exchange 
for your worn Ban- 
bury — save extra 
time. 


It’s no secret, either, that to meet 
competition successfully, means not 
only harder work for everyone, but 
also more efficient production from 


every machine. 


Each Banbury Mixer in 








your plant is a critical link 
in your production chain. 
If any are worn and leaky 
the chain is weak—maybe 


INTERSTATE WELD 


Main Plant: 914 Miam: Street 
EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS 


AKRON 11] 
BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 


IN 


phone for estimate. 





D CONDITION? 


dangerously and expensively weak. 


You can, fortunately, correct such 
a situation by calling on us at 
INTERSTATE for competent, 


pert Banbury rebuilding. 


ex- 


Our rebuilding facilities are unsur- 
passed, and include our exclusive 
hard-surfacing process, which adds 
wear resistance, and our own fabri- 
cated rings, guaranteed to stop 


dust leakage. 


This service can SAVE YOU time, 


trouble, and money. Write, wire, or 


ING SERVICE 


. OHIO Phone: JE 7970 
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Serving Industry 
with 
Creative Chemistry 
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dried by large volumes of high-velocity heated air from the 
two blower units mounted under the normalizing rolls. The 
cord travels helically to the left and leaves the drier to be level 
wound by the magnetic slip clutch mechanism. This type of 
clutch permits adjustment of cord tension during winding and 
prevents the cord trom breaking. Exhaust air is removed from 
the machine by a vent on top. 

The complete drier and normalizer has a capacity of 300 feet 
per minute. It is 61 inches wide, 47 inches long, and 52 inches 
high and weighs 1,500 pounds. It has a 1/6h.p. windup motor 
a 1'2h.p. main drive motor, and a magnetic starter with push 
button control. The latexing unit also has a capacity of 300 
feet per minute. It ts JX inches wide. 24 inches long, and 57 
inches high and weighs 300 pounds. It has a '2h.p. motor and 
a manual-type starter. 





Davis Statometer with Air Terminal 


Static Electricity Detector 


ey Re a re 

HE Statometer, a new portable, self-contained electric in 

strument designed to aid in the study of electrostatic condi 
tions, has been announced by the Davis Emergency Equipment 
Co., Inc. The meter of this instrument, which is calibrated in 
terms of static volts, is claimed to be sufficiently sensitive to 
detect static charges in the order of fractional volts, both negative 
or positive. The device is provided with a two-position scale 
range switch, and it is possible to measure any voltage trom 0 
to 750 volts. 

There are two sockets on top of the instrument in) whic! 
an air terminal is inserted; one socket is used for detecting 
negative charges, and the other socket for postive charges. 
Operation of the Statometer is stated to be extremely simple 
The operating switch is turned on, and the range switch turned 
to the low range position and balanced to zero. As the opera 
tor comes into the vicinity of a body charged with static clec 
tricity. the needle of the meter will begin fluctuating. The 
range switch is then turned to the high-range position, and 
the meter needle will move higher on the scale as the operat 
comes closer to the charged body. This procedure is followed 
for both negative and positive charges. 

The instrument measures both above and below. the spark 
ing voltage and is fast in operation. Its low input capacity and 
high input resistance contribute to the accuracy and_ re liability 
of the readings obtained and provide a true -evaluation of the 
static charge up to 730 volts. The instrument is 1034 inches 
inches deep, and six inches wide and ins five 


unds, 10) ounces 


Plastic Heating Unit 
NEW inexpensive heating unit that is said to give promise 
of answering practically all present plastic heating problems 
has been announced by the Castaloy Corp. Called the Vacn- 
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Even tough unloaders come out easily 


lt) with 


Mold Release 


Emulsion -/e. .25 


The Dow Corning Silicone Release Agent 





° Pe : i 
. : % ‘ 
™ - . 
j PHOTO, COURTESY B. F, GOODRICH COMPANY 


- ae B. F. Goodrich and other enterprising 

ubber companies are using DC Mold 

| QUES | a 

* It’s Semi-inorganic and Therefore Heat Stable 
Silicones, which have the same type of inorganic frame- 
work found in glass, do not decompose to form carbon 
deposits. They withstand temperatures of 500 F. for a 
long time. Hundreds of hours at vulcanizing temperatures 
will not break them down. 


* It heeps Clean Molds Glean 
DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 forms a silicone film 
which keeps synthetic rubber or dirt accidentally intro- 
duced into the mold from sticking to mold surfaces. 


* It Improves Surface Quality and Reduces Scrap 
Clean molds and easy release make sharp clean mold- 
ings. Only a very thin silicone film is necessary. There- 
fore non-knits and fold-overs are practically eliminated. 


* It’s Easy to Apply 
Concentrations ranging from 50 to 150 parts of water 
to 1 part of the Emulsion are applied by spraying with 
conventional equipment. Even inexperienced workers get 
good results because the amount to be applied is not 
critical. 
For further information request leaflet U-59 from 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Chicago: 228 N. La Salle Street « Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Los Angeles: 634 S. Spring Street « New York: Empire State Building 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto « England: Albright & Wilson, Ltd., London 
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Castaloy’s Vacu-Therm Generator Heating Unit 


Therm generator, it is a war-proved veteran made to  specitica- 
tions so rigid that it operated efficiently under the jar of 16-inch 
guns. .\ thoroughly tested product, it gives industrial and domestic 
users a method of producing quick, controlled heat up to 550° F, 
with a tolerance of #5¢¢ under low operating pressures. 

Phe Vacu-Therm generator is a heavily insulated, self-contained 
unit with no moving parts, engineered to give long, trouble-free 
life. It has no motors, pumps, or gaskets. All controls are easily 
accessible in a panel enclosure on one end of the unit. The heat 
transfer medium used is Dowtherm E, and it is sealed in a heavily 

led vacuum chamber. This liquid vaporizes when it reaches 





yeldet 
its efficient operating range, and transfers heat to the operation 
lexi Dowtherm E is recognized as 
- of rust and corrosion in the vapor system and adds 
t long lite and trouble-free operation of the unit. 

One of the unit's outstanding features is its low pressure 
operation, For example, normal operating temperatures as high 
is 4K) R require only 15 psi. pressure, which eliminates the 
danger and maintenance cost of high-pressure equipment. The 
umit is closely controlled by means of efficient pressure-stats. 

generator is presently manufactured in three sizes of 16, 
22, and kw. capacity. Floor space required is 72 inches long 
by 36 inches wide and 50 inches high. The unit's mobility makes 
stationary anchoring unnecessary. Operation is simple: the unit 
is installed by connecting it directly with the job through flexible 
ubes or pipes. It is then plugged in and ready to operate. 


ble tubes or pipes. 


through f 








Synthetic Latices 
(Continued from page 68 | 


ical agents. Because of their low film strength, they do 
not lend themselves to most latex pri cesses, where this 
property is important. 

The regular sulfur-accelerator type of compounding 
for rapid cure as used with Hevea and most synthetic 
latex 1s not applicable to “Thiokol” latex. Five to 10% 
of zinc oxide is the essential ingredient for cure. Vulcani- 
zation accelerators do not aid in cure, but some improve 
its film forming properties. Best cures are obtained un 
der pressure with temperature being reduced before re- 
lease of the pressure to prevent porosity. “Thiokol” la- 
tex may be compounded with fillers, thickeners, etc. as 
with //evea and other synthetic latices. 

Most applications of “Thiokol” latex are these where- 
by the compound may be applied by spreading, painting. 
spraying, or impregnating. This latex is particularly 
adaptable to tank linings where high solvent resistance 
is required and odor is no objection. 
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DAREX 


(26°60 wER... 


For QUALITY A HIGH STYRENE RUBBER RESIN ) 
Rubber Products 


DAREX Copolymer X 34 gives you these properties in your rubber products: 
e Increased stiffness and hardness e Greatly improved abrasion and _ flex- 


cracking resistance @ Low specific gravity and light color 

















DAREX X 34 is especially useful in quality shoe soles, top lifts, and both 
molded and mechanical goods. X 3-4 may be readily processed ina hot Banbury 
and used in two ways. 


ICa- a = P ‘ 
ic] 2 For maximum effectiveness 








— I Five to twenty parts in a high- twenty to forty parts in a low- 
ly loaded compound gives mark- loading, low-gravity stock gives Use DAREX Copolymer X 34 
as pale renaentis alitv hich hardness with superior abra- : ‘ 
ned ed improvement in quality. 1 ght € th superior ibra foi niacin Sle ctbooaaial 
ree sion and flex-cracking resistance : 
a sides onal sities at lowest cost. Write for 
- anc Vv specific gravity 
P F : . 

- TM. REG. U.S PAT OFF I S ; samples and further infor- 
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‘nad ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION mation. 
0 ( DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY camarince 40, MASSACHUSETTS 

as 
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«| PRESSES FOR RUBBER « PLASTICS | 


From the smallest laboratory press to the to your exacting specifications entirely under 








ULIC Press 
(6), 
& 
C0 : 


eal 


os largest that your production requires de- one control—one responsibility. Consult N.E. 





fines the N.E. Line of hydraulic press equip- engineers for any application of specialized 


TILTING 
; HYDRAULIC 


ES 
' 


a- ment. Our modern steel foundries and ma- hydraulic presses. Write for bulletin H. P 
Write for 
these booklets 


>| EWN vy Wee 2: CORPORATION 


chine shops make it possible for us to build 


ERIE, PA. U. S.A. 











in a series of Armour 
reference aids for 


the rubber industry. 





for easy 
reference... 


this helpful chart showing the average fatty acid com- 


position and constants of 26 widely-used fats and oils, 


Basie data on the important vegetable, animal and 
marine tats and oils is now available in one convenient, 
easy-to-use form. Average titer. iodine number. saponi- 
fication number, fatty acid composition — the informa- 
tion you want is at your fingertips with this 11” x 1512” 
chart, printed on sturdy cardboard for either desk or 
wall use, 

Phe chart should be of particular interest to you if 
you buy, sell, test or process fats, oils and fatty acids. 


Your copy upon request, without charge 


Product Improvement tomorrow depends upon the re- 
search and experimentation vou do todav. We suggest 
NEO-FAT fractionally - distil 


amides, ni- 





that vou include the ed 


fatty acids and their derivatives — amines, 
triles—in your investigation of new chemical raw ma- 
terials. Our Technical Service Department will be glad 
to recommenda the NI ()-] \l or derivative best -uited 


to your specialized needs. 
ARMOUR 


a 


DIVISION 


Armour and Company 


1355 West 31st Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Armour Chemical Division, Armour and Company 
1355 West 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, your chart on the 


tty ad 


mmposition and constants of fats and oils. 
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FAR EAST 
CEYLON 


Repori on Research Work 


he report of the work of the Rubber Research Board of the 
Rubber Research Scheme (Ceylon) during 1945 has just com: 
to hand and includes a short summary of the work of cacl 
department compiled by the officer concerned 
roe cnemist, M. W. Philpott, gave details ot the work that 
has peen done in Ceylon in connection with the variability ot 
ber. He points out that though tais question has been 





Hevea r | 
studied irom toe carhest days of rubber growing, the causes ot 


Ieven so, he adds, 





variation are still only vaguely understood. 
enough is known to inaicate the lines along whica estate techniqu 
should develop to achieve greater uniformity, but rubber growers 
take the reorganization of methods 


nwecognizing 





are not vet wiliing to unde! 
which most plantation technologists would advise. 
ability was of questionable value, investigators have begun to ex 
ploit the idea of deliberately accentuating instead of suppressing 
natural variations with the aim of thereby producing special types 
of rubber superior to normal rubber for particular uses. 

\s a first step in the new direction, the chemical department 


luring | 


that in these circumstances, continued research to eliminate vari 


1944 and 1945 began to examine samples from. selected 
families, from mother trees and their offspring and from a large 
j and to classity them according 


umber of unselected seedlings, 
het measured by the parallel-plat 


to their | 


hardness index (D 10), 
plastometer. A) random group of 843° unselected seedlings ot 
Gallawatta Estate was the first to be tested. Results indicat 
that in any mixed seedling stand, one could expect to find trees 
vielding rubbers whose hardness values differed among themselves 
by at least 100%: the hardest samples were extremely toug! 
while the softest resembled lightly masticated normal rubber 
Studies were then extended to a group of seedling trees grow! 
from seed of fully and partly known parentage from the Prang 
ar lsolation Gardens in Malaya. Here a survey of plasticity 
variations revealed that even a legitimate family whose members 
parentage may exhibit as much variation as a 


} 





ave a comm 
| which point suggests that breeding 





ipulation ; 
a practical means of securing particular latex 
obtained when mother trees and 
of mean clonal 


results were 
vere studied; the correlation 
parent seedling hardness proved to be of a high 
issumed that hardness, and hence any property 
it, vat rubbers obtained 
lual members of a single clone will be substan 
in properties, and that any intra-clonal variations 





is genetically controlled, tl 





that may occur will be largely due to secondary factors as_ soil 
stock influence, pathological conditicns, and tapping history. 
Pests to determine the relation between plasticity and = di 
rubber content (D.R.C.) showed that most hard rubbers cami 
from latices with high concentration and ice versa. But. sine 


re was also an instance of a hard rubber obtained from a late> 





] 


the 
with a particularly low D.R.C., high latex concentration cannot 
he regarded as an essential condition for the preduction of hard 
However the most positive evidence of association of 
concentration and plasticity was provided by the data from the 


Gallawatta trees, and the corresponding linear regression could 


rubber. 


be written: 

DURAC. 3.99D 10 + 21.36 
where [D100 is expressed in) millimeters and 
for rubber per 100 cubic centimeters of lates 

No relation was found between plasticity and vield. 

Where trees were tapped with two cuts at different levels. the 
igh cuts tended to give harder rubber than that from the lower 
cuts. Factors whicl depress the D.R.C. of the latex in the tree 
(raintall, for instance) were also found to depress the hardness 
of the rubher and vice 

Touching the subject of stress-flow variations, which it was 
suggested reflect deep-seated differences ino the rubber hydri 
carbon, Mr. Philpott states that a limite] extension of earlier 
work on the problem was undertaken in connection with the 
present inve-tigation. The earlier work had for its purpose to dis 
cover whether compression-time relations could he represent 
in a manner to elucidate the true rheological properties of th 
material and provide a basis for the rational classification of 
rubbers. So far results have not been very conclusive. Most. ot 
the work was based on Scott's classical analysis of compression- 
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D.R-C. in grams 
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MAGNESIA 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATE ay 
| 














MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


EXTRA LIGHT ts ois: secnwne tye. 9 MEDIUM « 
ition 
PACKAGES ;... 


Special Service for All Requirements of the Rubber Trade 


GENERAL MAGNESITE & MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialist in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 
Architects Bui'ding PHILADELPHIA 3, PA 


Sales Representatives: 


































Rubber Latex Compounds Y 
Synthetic Rubber Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Resin Compounds and Adhesives 
Synthetic Latex Adhesives | 
Aqueous Dispersions of Reclaimed Rubber 
is i ee ® y 
iF . >. Write us for further information yy : 
xX Trade 
AE VEAL EA 
mak 78 GOODYEAR AVE., MELROSE, MASS. Mark 





CHICAGO, ILL., First National Bank .Bidg. AKRON, QHIO, Ohio Building | 
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t] data, but attention was also given t 
on and (following Buist and Seyn to t pplicati 
t Scott Blair-Nutting equation 
These equations fitted tl | Ta 
ante but the numerica u ept 
argely on the ¢ WW 11e ui 
ndition str esults ¢ g 
Chus it that 5 t 
cally e n normal soittened by mas 1 
10) t the rubbers exa ed, whether raw isticate 
ex] i vield value; the iperature dependencs f vis 
fi | evea rubbe he range of 70 to 120° I t 
] > i | ] } - ’ . 
ON i value o 12 +2 k.cals. 1 the energy of activat 
Chis work, Mr. Philpott added, incidentally led to the c 
lusior despite the limitations of the parallel-plate plastimet 
PLASTIC F LEATHER rs FABRIC its possibilities have not vet been fully explored or exploit 
In his Philpott also considers estate manutactur 
RUBBER : PAPER : METAL Po obt sheet, the best procedure would be to centralize 
CORK . WOOD ° GLASS producti for large-scale bulking of latex. But sine: 
late ‘ment and c agulate spontaneously, the scale 
TINFOIL SPONGE RUBBER F TILE entralized production is limited by the time required to coll 
latex and to transport it to the central factory. There are, 
FIBRE 7 LEATHERETTE PLIOFILM ‘ourse, va i-coagulants, but none is entirely free fro 
bjection lia and formalin have the advantage of beir 
+ OUR RESEARCH LABORATORIES volatile. F produces qui k-dryin soft, slow curing rul 
=) aetiak * ¢ la tends to imncreas¢ less and rate Of cure 
have solved many cementing orm ilso possesses antiseptic properties which have certa 
dvi s in estate manufacture by preventing the formation 
: f smoked sheets, as bubbles 


problems where others have a 
failed. thie 





% WRITE STATING PROBLEMS u 
Samples of proper adhesives will other hand, so-called 
sicae alk Sel Pee Shee oS lasmed . sak SaaS 
be sent without charge. contact with formalin, is claimed to be of except 
quality. In tests at Dartonfield, formalin and ammonia t 
rubbers showed no abnormality in aging qualities. It n 
that the use of fo 1 preservi itive will allow the production 
smoked sheet first-quality appearance. But modern me 
determine whether formalin treated 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS |: 


CORPORATION 


1660 BOONE AVE. © NEW YORK, 60, NEW YORK 
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presen 


evaluation wi 
ber is technically inferior to standard rubber. 
Philpott next calls attention to the fact that though the 
e ot bubbles in smoked sheet, caused by fermentation, is 
be carefully guarded against 


generall 
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Williams’ empiric 
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li Nave to 





1] i a ae ae lof + 
vy regarded as a defect to 
* some 


have claimed technical superiority 
large manufacture 


users 


2 proce dure 





eee 
bubbly (fermented) sheet, and, he adds, one 
even pays a premium tor termented sheet prepared by a special 
method. 
G il od \ series of laboratory and factory-scale trials was carried out 
00 or ressures... at Dartontield to review known procedures for making fast-curin; 
fermented sheet commercially, and early conclusions by Eaton 
without Change and his co-workers on the promotion and prevention of matura 
ion was confirmed, but the additional fact was brought out that 
of Valve re) KY-Yors there is an optimum temperature for maturation at 40° C 
The early werkers demonstrated the fast-curing properties 
simple fermented rubber-sulfur mixes. \t Dartonfield it was 
@ Quicker Heating ¢ shown that fermented rubber in a standard M-B-T test mix and 
a M-B-T gas tubing mix has fast-curing (high modulus) cha: 
@ Small Size acteristics. On the other hand, fermented rubber in the presence 
of diphenylguanidine cured more slowly than normal rubber 
oe is Nov, 


@ Light Weight 
@ One Moving Part 
@ Low Price 


OVER 
500,000 
SOLD 


Sold by more than 100 Mill Supply Distributors 
throughout the U.S.A. See your supply house or 
write for Catalog T-1739 


103 Mermaid Ave., Phila. 18, Pa. 





YARNALL-WARING CO., 





IMPULSE STEAM TRAP 





SOMETHING NEW IS ON THE WAY 
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Dealers and Brokers 


All Grades of 


SCRAP RUBBER 
SYNTHETICS 
PLASTICS 








TANNEY- COSTELLO 
INCORPORATED 
&0O.B0OXx m2 
CABLE ADDRESS ''COSTAN'' AKRON IL AK ouee Hie 
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WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING ALL TYPES F 
OF EXTRUDERS FOR | 
THE RUBBER 4 
INDUSTRY SINCE a 

1879. b | 













FRANCIS SHAW & CO. ETD. MANCHESTER II ENGLAND 


R-140 
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modified 


Rectangular 
perature 


operati 


Accurately 
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Hundreds of unusual ¢ : 
jobs demanding accu- 
rate, dependable con- 
trol as well as auxili- 
ary devices come to 
us from all branches 


compact 


curate, easy 
and rugee 
Suitable for many A.S.T. 
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search institutions and 
government labora- 
tories. Frequently 
standard equipment 
be modified 
slightly to meet the 
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In view of the renewed interest in fermented sheet. the author 


suggests that it might be opportune 
technological investigation 
reterence to its interactions with reinforcine 
types of accelerators. 


to a comprehensive 


with 
agents and 


ditt 


T. E. H. O’Brien Resigns 


The director ot the 
1. O'Brien, 








Rubber Research Scheme (Ceylon). 1 
I resigned his post in July, 1946, owing to ill 

Mr. O'Brien, Who joined the Rubber Research $ Scheme as chemist 
toward the end of 1921, was appointed director rm January, 1932 
W he n the newly reorganized institution, renamed Rubber Research 
Scheme (Ceylon), took over. the assets and staffs of the fort 
Research Scheme. M. W. Ph ilpott, 
the greater part of 1945 when Mr. O'Brien Was on sick lea 
director, and he combines the 
chemist and director until a new permanent director 


Who had taken charge durine 


Vas appointed actine | 
wa appointed acting auties 


is Install 





INDO-CHINA 


Condit ms on the rubber plantations in 
on the whole reportedly tending to 
unsettled. While eu some sections lack of labor, shortage of ade 
quate Means of transportation, and t 1 
progress, in others it is the hostility 
a report trom the plantations of the 
nin states that three members of. its 
cently killed while carrying out the 


Indo-China, i 
mprove, are still 








Eur " eal 
ir regular 


luties. This company 


seems new to have no difficulty about tation the numbhe 
coones 1t requires, but if the E uropean statt is t iF ( 





it may have to close down 


As if is. 

















satety to Saigon if they join a wsilitary nvoy, and Europear 
staff members can even make the rounds of the estate unless 
escorted Dy Fret 
Where similar « do not obtain, a certain measu 
progress is noted, reflected in the statistics of rubbe 
preduction. During the latter half of 1946 outputs were increasine 
to a level correspcnding to 30 to 40° of prewar. and the esti 
mated total for the whole vear is figured at 20.090 r ms 
It is expected that total outputs in 1947 may reac] ( . 
On January 2, 1947, the $300,000,000-peso Philippine Rehabilit 
tion Finance Corp. began to operate with the object of laun g 
broad program for economic reconstruction and ex] 
will grant loans to government agencies for various 1 it 
schemes, including, among. others, the purchase . 
of large estates. 
This latter project recalls to mind that it was precis: 
policy of the Philippine Government of limiting the size of plant 
tions that prevented rubber-growing here from expanting as it 


might have done if these limits had not been imposed. As it is 
there have never been more than a very few plantations ot 
importance here; according to reports issued at the end of last 


year there were then still only three estates of any considerabl 


size, one in the north of Zamboanga, and two on the islat iT 
Basilan, which latter plantations had an area of about 1]. (0 
acres each with total production of about 65 short tons of dry 


rubber per month. 

These rubber plantations would probably be 

purchase and subdivision the P 

tion Finance Corp. would finance. The thought comes to mind 
that, if the estates were indeed cut up into small units and worke 
more or less as a side line and after the methods followed by 
native small-holders in’ Malava and a India, the 
rubber industry might just possibly be stimulated as never befor 

always provided the demand for natural rul bber 
be good for a sufficiently long. time. 

Since the end of the war the rubber produced in the Philippines 
has been bought by the Rubber Development Corp., but befor 
the war it was sold chiefly to manufacturers (mainly of rubber- 
] Manila. Incidentally, latest reports state 


soled canvas shoes) in 
that three factories of rubber-canvas have just resumed 


amone t irge¢ 


estates whose ] iippine Rehabilita- 





shoes 


operations on a small scale. 


to subject this tvpe ot rul er 
particular 
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ODOR CONTROL CAN BECOME 
YOUR BEST RUBBER SALESMAN 


Today, better odor is frequently the decisive 
factor in influencing customer choice be- 
tween your rubber product and another. 
And Givaudan’s PARADORS* are the quick, 


ment of PARADORS, a group of odors of 
proved effectiveness and lasting quality... 
especially designed for incorporation into 
rubber . .. and available in a wide variety of 





odor types. We are also equipped to de- 
velop special odorants for your specific 
problems with all types of rubber. 


easy and economical way to sales-promoting 
odor appeal for such rubber products as hot 
water bottles, gloves, boots, raincoats, toys 
and many other commodities. 

Givaudan’s long and successful experience 
in the production and application of indus- 
trial aromatics has resulted in the develop- 


Better odor control means better sales 
appeal—which means better sales. 


Write today for further information. 


*PARADOR Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“BUY WISELY— BUY GIVAUDAN” 


Industrial Products Division 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








PROVEN...BY COUNTLESS NEW USERS 


COULTER 
RUBBER CUTTING MACHINES 


NEW Proven features for continuous volumetric con- 
trol and stripping for HEELS-SOLES-TAPS and other 
molded products 











Here is the Rubber Cut- 
ting Machine that will cut 
with or across the stock 
grain, either singular or 
in multiples—from a strip 
of stock direct from the 





warming mill. 











WRITE FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS 


MODEL A-1 


Production Machines 
Since 1896 




















MODEL A-2 MODEL A-3 


The James COULTER Machine Ca. 


BRIDGEPORT ° CONNECTICUT e U.S.A. 
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pROMOTION IDEAS 
that INCREASE SALES 


For dealer helps, trade show give-aways and many 
other uses, OAK-HYTEX BALLOONS put real 
showmanship into your advertising and promotion. 
These balloons are colorful, create interest, build 
good will. 


Use the handy coupon below to secure new illus- 
trated, descriptive folder containing effective ad- 
vertising plans. 

The OAK RUBBER COMPANY 


218 S. SYCAMORE ST. ° RAVENNA, OHIO 


THE OAK RUBBER COMPANY 
Ravenna, Ohio 
Please send copy of your new Advertising Balloon Folder. 


WMINEC Ca corcesinsensa sok baasaeash see be ehao va Sere keke 
Com rany and position............. eer sap oaso sera Sore 
MEAS Kass belke site Dekh Se eae oS 55645 Soe kbs SENG ESAES TSR ° 
Le. p au ehaes Uns een reso ee pepeiene ise ob ainie eniele as . ce eccceee 











Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 
120 WALL ST... NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


* 


Plantation and Wild Rubbers 
Synthetic Rubbers 
Liquid Latex 


Balatas, Guayule, Gums 


* 


Distributor of 
GR-S Synthetic Latices 


By Appointment of Office of Rubber Reserve 


BRANCHES AND SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Charles T, Wiison Co., Ine., United Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Reinke & Amende, Inc., 1925 East Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charles T. Wilson Company (Canada) Ltd., 4106 Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto, Canada 
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AUSTRALIA 


Among the firms which, according to the Australian Minister 
for Postwar Reconstruction, intend to establish new or expand 
existing industries in Australia are listed the American firms, 
Rubtex Elastic Co., Pty. Ltd.. and the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

Rubber needs of Australia, it is revealed, have increased by 
25° over the prewar figures, but little, if any, synthetic rubber 
is now being used in the production of rubber goods. Some lines, 
as bicycle tires, for instance, are now being made in prewar 
qualities. 

Australia is suffering from a shortage of several kinds of 
rubber goods including transmission belting, rubber flooring and 
matting and rubber sand shoes. Full supplies of the latter goods 
are not expected to be available for about another two years. 

During the year ended June 30, 1946, Australia imported 8,350 
long tons of crude rubber. value £1,593,000, in addition to 6,680,- 
000 pounds of synthetic elastomers, value £550,000, and 2,373,000 
pounds of compounded rubber. All but 300 tons of the crude 
rubber was supplied by Ceylon, and all the synthetic and com- 
pounded rubber came from the United States. 

Imports of rubber manufactures into Australia included 729,000 
pounds of pneumatic tires, value £102,000, and elastic webbings 
and bands, value £117,000, all from the United Kingdom. 

Solid rubber practice golf balls have been put on the market 
by the Campbell Golf Ball Co., Sydney. 


EUROPE 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Preparation and Packing of Rubber 





Now that natural rubber is again arriving in quantity, the 
question of the most suitable form of preparation and packing 
once more comes to the fore. The views of British rubber manu- 
facturers are contained in a report on post-war preparation and 
packing of rubber, issued following a conference of rubber manu- 
facturing and trade organizations called in 1944 by the London 
Advisory Committee for Rubber Research (Ceylon and Malaya). 
This report indicates that most rubber manufacturers agreed that 
the bulk of rubber should continue to be in the form of ribbed 
smoke sheet. It was also suggested, however, that new types for 
special purposes might be developed as: softened rubber, purified 
rubber, carbon black-rubber mixtures similar to the synthetic 
rubber-carbon black mixtures. 

Methods of packing still called for much criticism. The 
back” bale was considered the best at present, but even this form 
had its objections. Some manufacturers suggested that natural 
rubber be shipped in smaller packages as was done in the case 
of GR-S sent from America. 

Since the 1944 conference the advantages of the latter method 
of shipping rubber have apparently become more generally recog- 
nized, for Bulletin No. 1—1947, of the Rubber Growers’ Associa 
tion, notes the receipt of a letter from the Federation of British 
Rubber Manutacturers’ Associations which suggested a change 
in baling rubber based on its experience with synthetic rubber. 
The Federation stated that it had felt much benefit in receiving 
synthetic rubber in bales of 50 pounds, wrapped in brown paper, 
and suggested that in baling natural rubber “a suitable division 
1 | 


“p.- 
Jare- 


arranged so that the bale could be made up of smaller 


1 1 
shoul 


bales of 50 pounds.” 


\ similar letter was also sent to the Rubber Trade Associati 


British Imports and Exports of Rubber 


Latest Board of Trade returns reveal that the United Kine 
imported 299,613 tons, value £42,073,000, of raw rubber, g 


percha, and waste, reclaimed, and synthetic rubber during 19 
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SUNOLITH 


LITHOPONE 


ASTROLITH 


LITHOPONE 


ZOPAQUE 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE << 


CADMOLITH 


CADMIUM RED AND YELLOW 
LITHOPONE 


* i 
Proved results for better | 


compounding of synthetic or natural 
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The recognized standard 
of Quality Pigments for 
The Rubber Industry 


THE 


CHEMICAL & PIGMENT 
COMPANY 


Division of 


The Glidden Company 
COLLINSVILLE, ILL. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 














JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN _* 


Akron, Ohio 
James Day (Machinery) itd. £. B. Trout J. W. VanRiper Jf. C. Clinefciter 
JEfferson 3264 


London, England Home Office 


REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 





ROYLE STRAINERS 
for Greater Efficiency 
An easy, rapid flow of stock with but 
little rise in temperature. . . 


Less time lost in cleaning and changing 


screens. . 


These are among the features which 
make the choice of a Royle Strainer 


a profitable investment. . . . 


ROYLE 


PATERSON 





Los Angeles, Cal. PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


H. M. Royal, Inc. 
LOgan 3261 
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SCHUSTER CALENDER GAUGE 





... IT CAN NOW 
BE EQUIPPED WITH 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


NEW—and more valuable than ever. For the past 13 years The 
Schuster Calender Gauge has proven itself an outstanding and 
indispensable instrument in the rubber industry. Now it auto- 
matically adjusts your rolls to a predetermined thickness and 
correctly maintains that thickness. Coatings for tire fabric and 
similar uses are kept accurate and uniform automatically. The 
result is a better product at a lower cost. Write us today for 
eomplete particulars. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET 


r-© .@ Ge), Mm ep - 808) 
Eastern States Representative— 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO.., Bridgeport, Conn. 





— 


CHARLES E. WOOD, Inc. 
120 Wall St. New York 5. N. Y. 








Telephone—HAnover 2 0122 


CRUDE and SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


BALATA COQUIRANA 
SORVA MASSARANDUBA 
SOUTH AMERICAN GUMS 


MEMBERS—Rubber Trade Assn. of N. Y. Inc.— 


Commodity Exchange Inc. 
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contrasted with 68,298 tons, value £11,659,000, 1n 1945, and 172 
612 tons, value £11.503,000, in 1938. Of this, raw rubber (inclu 
ing crepe and latex ) i 
in 1946, against 40.151 tons, value £€5,341,000, in 1945 and 168,172 
tons, value £11.291,000, in 1938. Exports of raw rubber and allie 


57 1 


accounted for 282,388 tons, value £40,026,00 


nst 5,386 tons in 1945 and 36,455 





materials totaled 48,571 tons, 
tons in 1938 


Phe 1946 exports further included: pneumatic tires for motor 


vehicles, 844,529 units. value £5,865,958; motor cycle and. tric 

ute b Cpe cycle tire covers, 1,449 
G > r cycle, tricar, and cycle inne 
tuhe other motor vehicle inner 
thes 23,905 solid) tires, value 





rubber manutactures to a value of £5,550,862 : 





6/0 
tons rand canvas machinery belting, value £658,737 ; 
twea orporating rubber, £920,114; 3,072,004 rubber 
proofed and other macintoshes, oilskins, ete.. value £2,554,295 
] 5 





golt and tennis balls, value £141,251; synthetic resins, £2,953,269 ; 
reclaimed and waste rubbers 
r substitutes produced in the United Kingdom, 
S31.878. The latter figures compare with 9,108 
3. in 1945 and 18,924 tons. value £227,256, 





asbestos manutactures, £3,386,382 ; 
synthetic rubber sul 
tons, value £ 

7( 


value £295, 





Rubber Industry Notes 


\t the beginning of this year Lt.-Col. B. J. Eaton, O.B.E.. 
retired after 40 vears in the rubber industry. Colonel Eaton who 
was born in Dorchester in 1883, began his career in Malaya in 
1906 as government chemist. He was three times Director ot 

culture in Malaya and early took a keen interest in the rubber 
industry, doing much valuable and pioneering research work on 
rubber in Malaya. His well-known manual, “The Preparation 
and Vulcanization of Plantation Para Rubber.” produced in col 
laboration with his assistants. J. Grantham and I. W. F. Day, 
was published in 1918 and was the first authoritative work of its 
kind. In 1926, Colonel Eaton became head of the chemical division 
of the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya and director in 1930 
He held this post until 1936 when he retired to England. Althoug! 
in retirement he continued to take an interest in rubber and during 
the war took an active part in the industry again. At the end ot 
1941 he was appointed secretary of the Research Association otf 
British Rubber Manutacturers. In that year, too, he received the 
Colwyn Gold Medal of the Institution of the Rubber Industry. 

It is understood that within the next year or so, synthetic rub 
ber will be manufactured on a large scale by British Geon Ltd 
in its factory at Barry. Glamorgan. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
\kron, O.. U. S. A.. and Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scot 
land, are interested in the new development. Chairman of the 
Geon company is Sir Waldron Sinclair, also chairman of th 
British Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd.. which has close connections 
with the Goodrich company. 








FRANCE 


Laboratory Apparatus for Dipped Goods 


\ new laboratory apparatus for the manufacture of dipped 
e0ods from latex recently Was pe riected by J lLescuyer, who 
laims several improvements for his device over the usual models 


1© type of dipping machine used in France generally consists 








two superposed shells, one of which holds a tank containing 


the latex which must be kept cold and protected from current 
I : while the other, cylindrical in shape and communicating 
he first by means of a two-leaved door, contains a movabl 
rack and is provided with two other openings which permit 
the circulation of a hot and dry current of air for drying 


anizing the films. When the forms are to be dipped, the late 











tank is raised by means of the elevator on which it is mounted, but 
first the elevator must raise the communicating door-leaves ; that 
is, it must travel an additional distance equal to the length of tl 
leaves, whereby the amount of space the machine occupies is in 
creased as well as the duration of the operation 
In the new apparatus, the space required by the machine 

y elimination of the two-leaved door, which is replaced 
hy a swinging shutter having the form of a cylindrical section 
; 1-rack, can block the 





This shutter, carried by the axle of the mold- 
communicating aperture between the two shells and is so devis¢ 
that it only admits air for heating when the tank is closed oft 
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Manufactured in all sizes, EEMCO 
hydraulic presses are furnished with or 
without self-contained pumping units or 
| special features. Built for heavy duty and 
especially designed to save you money on 
maintenance and operating costs. It will 
pay you to consult with EEMCO engineers 
onall rubber and plastics processing ma- 
chinery needs. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
MIDWEST OHIO 
HERRON & MEYER OFCHICAGO = DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
38 South Dearborn Street 907 Akron Savings & Loan Bidg. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. AKRON, OHIO 
EASTERN 


H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO. 
OAKLYN, N. J. 


MILLS EXTRUDERS STRAINERS 
PRESSES WASHERS CRACKERS 
TUBERS CALENDERS REFINERS 


' Com & JIIFG. U0. 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


980 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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NEW Automatic Valve 


Brings new advances — Serves new uses 





Now you can get a dependable, instant-opening 
automatic valve for practically all liquid level or flow 
control needs. This new Johnson Valve combines all 
the basic advantages of a direct-acting solenoid valve 
with the ability to operate under high differential 
pressures—up to 150 lbs. in some sizes. Its immediate 
response eliminates any time lag, or wiredrawing of 
valve or seat. The single seat construction dispenses 
with auxiliary pilot valves, minimizes danger of clog- 
ging. Can be used with hot and cold water, steam, oil, 
and other process liquids. 

New bulletin shows wide scope of the 
Johnson Solenoid Valve; ask for copy 









SE The Johnson Corporation 


869 WOOD ST., THREE RIVERS, MICH. 

















+ et rhe utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


IITA 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


ATGLEN, PA. 
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rhe shutter has a control lever connected with an electrical 
switch to stop the motor while the communicating aperture js 
shut off. 

\nother improvement is the introduction of hydraulic means 
for raising and lowering the elevator at desired speeds: whil 
a semi-automatic device permits the exact reproduction of a pre- 
determined cycle of operations. 

The mold racks are rotated at variable speed by means of a 
hydraulic motor; the molds themselves have been designe: 
be rotated slowly and to be inclined at a regulatable angle wit! 
respect to the dipping tank. Drying is effected by an electric 
air heater with blower, and several thermostats are provided 
temperature regulation. 

The machine, compact and of good lines, 1s 1.75 meters high, 
1.60 meters long, and 1.25 meters wide and weighs only about 
1,400 kilograms. The trays are 450 by 300 millimeters, with a 
maximum height of 400 millimeters. They permit 25 to 30 nipple 
molds or similar small objects to be placed on one face, or tw 
four molds of larger objects. 


French Rubber Industry Notes 


The rate of production of rubber manutactures during 1946 
fluctuated to some extent from month to month, but on the whole 
showed good progress. During some months in the latter half 
ot the year outputs of certain articles, including automobile tires, 
hose, belting, and rubber soles, were reportedly equal to and 
even above the average monthly output of these goods in 1938. 
However, in other lines, as footwear, surgical goods, and various 
mechanical goods, production fell below that of 1938; while the 
1946 figure for the numerous unspecified articles lumped together 
as miscellaneous rubber products was far below that for 1938 

France's rubber needs for 1947 have been put at 75,000 tons; but 
stocks for the vear are officially declared to be only 50,000 tons. 
It is hoped to be able to recover 10,000 tons in Indo-China, but 
imports will probably have to make up the difference. Mean 
while, it is learned, an order has already been placed in Canada 
for 6,000 tons of synthetic rubber. 

The International Sample Fair, Lyon, to be held April 12-21, 
reported that early this year all space had already been rented 
although more than 4,500 square meters have been added since 
1946. A. special section is to be devoted to automotive vehicles 
other than those intended for industrial and commercial purposes 
\mong firms exhibiting are many from the United States, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden, Czecho- 
slovakia, China, Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia. 

\ccording to the French press, the Kleber-Colombes concern 
hitherto under the control of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O 

S. A., is to come under the financial control of the French 
group, Compagnie Electrique de la Loire et du Centre 





Use of Fatty Acids 


Continued from page 6: 


fied fatty acids or soaps having a definite ratio of the 
various fatty acids present. Cry stallized acids are quite 
isfactory and uniform in their activity For e) 
palmitic acid would be desirable 





ample, crystalline 
5 -. ‘f 4 aa Pee Rey 
while for others a crystallized high purity 
oleic acid free from polyunsaturates would be ideal. Ih 


de velopn ent 


certain Cases ; 


ovement in crystallization processes and 
- - . ° 
of markets for the polyunsaturated acids obtained as by- 


pass. Prop i 


products will help bring these things t 
economic analysis of the technological progress inthe 
related fields will certainly determine the course of the 
future in this field. 





| wish to express my appreciation for the assistance 
siven by the scientists working on the B. F. Goodri 
synthetic rubber program and for information obtaine 
from the “Summary of the Soap Development Program 
for Government Synthetic Rubber,” (June 28, 1944) as 
compiled by Oliver W. Burke, Jr. 
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22x 60” Extra Heavy Duty 


vy Duty Individual Motor Driven Mill with 15’ 
journals, having 150 H.P. losed herringb 

. Machine is equipped with solid bronze lined 
aving oil closure seals on side of the boxes fac- 
lls to prevent oil contamination of the stock. 
connecting gears and Johnson Rotary Joints. 
chanical lubricator and new style guides bored 
olls. This is just one of the many new Thropp 
uilt mills designed to speed up post war pro- 





‘epresentative 
yal Inc. 
les, Col. 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 


COMPOUNDS CURED AND UNCURED ® PLANTATION RUBBERS @ BALATA 


MEYER :BROWN 
CORP. 


Founded 1894 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WILD RUBBERS © GUAYULE © NEOPRENE @ BUTYL RUBBER ® VISTANEX 
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the s-s-s-5-t Method 
IS NEVER SURE 


Proper calendering temperature has always been important. 
Now, with synthetics, natural rubber and blends, temperature 
determination is even more important. The use of the Cam- 
bridge Roll Pyrometer: entirely eliminates guess work. This 
accurate, rugged, convenient-to-use in- 
strument, instantly indicates the surface 
temperature of still or moving rolls. 
Send for bulletin 194-SA 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 
3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE © 


ROLL — NEEDLE — MOLD : 


PYROMETERS 
4-M GUILLOTINE CUTTER 


















The use of the BLACK ROCK 4-M GUILLO 
TINE CUTTING MACHINE for Cutting cun 
ning rubber or synthetic stock to length, reduce- 
costs for greater profits. Can be syvnehronized 
with Mill, Calender, or Tubing machine 

There is a Black Rock Cutting Machine 


to meet your requirements. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 











FINE BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport §. Conr 
N.Y Office: 26! Brocaway 


TOOLS Pecitic’iabi. kameese SAN es Madea 














Fig. 47. Biggs vulcanizer w:th special heating manifolds and 
circulating fan: all sizes, various working pressures. 


BIGGS Vulcanizers are Standard 
Equipment in the Rubber Industry 


Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry. For over 45 years 
Biggs has furnished single-shell and’ jacketed 
vulcanizers both vertical and horizontal, as well 
as many different types of devulcanizers. Biggs 
modern all-welded units with quick-opening 
doors are available in all sizes and for various 
working pressures. with many special features. 


Ask for our Bulletin No. 45 


a 
THE Biggs BOILER WORKS CO. 


1067 BANK STREET + AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Butalastic Polymers. Jlieir Preparation and \pplicatior 
\ Treatise on Svnthetic Rubbers.” Frederick Marchionna. Ret 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. Clot 
| \ s, O42 pages. Price, $8.50 
Mr. Marchionna, an examiner in the Uni 
I 1 an extensive compilation 








ted States Patent 
) 


Oitice, has produce of published 1 
formation on synthetic rubbers, based on the patent literature and 


re than 6000 United States patents. The author attempts 


as ompletely as possible, althoug 





he reader of the inaccuracies inherent in patent litera 











W it stands, the book presents a great deal of detat led in 
rmation on synthetic rubber research not otherwi ree ats 
available, but has two important dri rawbacl ks. The text consists 
vatent summaries grouped toget according to chemistry, wit] 
ttle no atte t made to Robt aston either the different processes 
esented or the patents themselves for inconsistencies and rela- 
ive importance. In addition, because of printing delays, the do 
est time synthetic rubber program is given little attention 


Ic Wal I 
Phe latest patent or jiterature references in the book are tor 1943 
| i the government rubbers, GR-S, GR-I 








In his introductory chapter the author introduces the word 
“butalastic’” to describe the elastic or plastic polymers ot buta 
di and its derivatives, polymerized alone or with other ma- 
terials. He divides the butalastics into 17 classes. according t 
the cl istry of the monomers. Although the rubbers are divided 
11] 1 chemical classes, the butalastic designations of the 
classes are somewhat contusing, and the reader finds himselt 
onstantly referring back to the original classifications for proper 

lerstandl Ing of the text 

\fter a chapter on historical background, the book is divided 
to three parts is concerned with the sources and pro 

1 t the various processes. The second part, 
comprises of the book, covers the mechanisms 
rocesses of ion of different rubbers. The third 





essing, compounding, vulcanization, 
t the butalastics. Besides author 
also contains a valuable index ot 


part is devoted 
fabrication, and 
and subject indices, 
polymerization catalysts 


— f 





“A.S.T.M. ——— on — Materials (with Related 
Information ’repared = by .T.M. Committee D-13 0 on 
Textile eae. Published by Ae American Society for Test 
ing Materials, 1916 Race St.. Philadelphia 3, Pa. October, 1946. 
Paper, 9 by 6 inches, 490 pages. Price per copy: $3 to members, 
$4 to non-members 

This latest edition of textile standards contains &6 specifications, 
test methods, and tolerances covering a wide range of textile 
materials. Cotton is represented by 27 standards; while rayon and 
silk are covered by 1] standards. Six standards pertain to asbes- 
tos; ten cover wool; tour are on bast and leaf fibers, and the bal- 
ance are on general testing methods, definitions, etc. The book 








also contains a number appendices, including basic properties of 
textile fibers; ber conversion table; proposed recom 
mended practi r designation of yarn construction; psychro 
metric lative humidity ; proposed recommended prac 

tice ft number of tests to be specified in determining 


ra textile; proposed method of test for eect 
erated aging; proposed methods for determining clean woul 


average 





content, and for evaluating “hand” properties of soft-finished 
woven fabrics; and American war standard specification and 
description of color 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Struthers — a Cement Mixers.” Bulletin No. 
55W. Struthers Wel orp., Warren, Pa. 4+ pages. This bulletit 
tribes the « Bosca rubber cement mixers, available in four 
sizes and with one or two agitators, depending on 


de s¢ 





standar 
capacity. Featured in the publication are diagrams showing. the 


construction of the mixers and tables giving the working ca- 


acities and complete dimensions of the different models 
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TIRE MOLDs 





AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 


your drawings. 
Submit inquiries for low quotations. 


T cO. 
_ HE AKRON EQuipMENT P 
KRON - OHI! 
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The NEW ALL-PURPOSE 
PYRO Surface Pyrometer 


Designed to meet all plant and laboratory surface and 
sub-surface temperature measurement requirements in the 
Rubber Industry—one instrument with a selection of eight 


types of thermocouples and rigid and flexible extension 
arms—all interchangeable within a few seconds without 
recalibration or adjustment. 
The NEW PYRO is quick acting. light weight. and rugged. 
It features a large 45,” indicator, automatic cold end 
junction compensator, and a shielded steel shock. mois- 
ture- and dustproofed housing—all combined to offer the 
highest precision accuracy, dependability. and durability. 
Available in’ five standard) ranges from 0-300° F. to 
0-1200° F. 


Write for the New Catalog +160 — It will interest you! 


THE PYROMETER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
105-R on — 13, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of PYRO Optical, Radiation, Surface, and 
Immersion Pyrometers for Over 25 Years. 








The term 


| 6COTTON FLOCKS” 


| does not mean cotton fiber alone 


---------4| 











« | 
EXPERIENCE | 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 4! 
CAPACITY 

for large production and quick delivery | 
CONFIDENCE 
of the entire rubber industry 
KNOWLEDGE 

of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
e 
Write lo the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country's Leading Makers 





ee 


N. Wi. 











REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street 
BROOKLYN 6, N. Y. 





Distributors for RUBBER RESERVE CO. of 


GR-§ LATEX 


CONCENTRATED 
GR-S LATEX (582) 


COMPOUNDS FROM 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 
Agents of Rubber Reserve Co. 


for 
REVERTEX (73-75%) 
60° LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 


We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and free 
consulting service. 
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PIGMENTS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





Red Lead (95% + 97%: 98%) Sublimed Blue Lead 

Sublimed Litharge Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 


@ The above products are among the comprehen- 
sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
paint and other process industries. Eagle-Picher 
research facilities are available to manufacturers 
on request. Write for free samples and literature. 





Sime de) 1843 








THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 











BASCOMAR 


Petroleum-Base Solid Resin Plasticizer for 


FOOTWEAR 
INSULATED WIRE 
TIRES 
MECHANICALS 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


537 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 
EXCLUSIVE 
NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 

















NEW AND BETTER 


GAMMETER'S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 











4", 5’, 6, 8, 10°, 12°" diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 
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Publications of the British Rubber Producers’ Research As- 
sociation, 48 Tewin Rd., Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire, 
England. “Modern Views on the Chemistry of Vulcanization 
Changes. ” Publication No. 72. 25 pages. “Part I. Nature of 
the Reaction between Sulfur and Olefins.” By E. Harold Farmer 
and F. W. Shipley. Unaccelerated reaction between sulfur and 
simple monooletins leads almost exclusively to cross-linking of 
the olefin molecules by groups of sulfur atoms. When two ot 
more olefinic units occur in the same molecule, sulfur action re- 

sults primilary in cyclization of the olefinic chains to form sulfur 
containing rings. “Part II. Role of Hydrogen Sulfide.” By Ralp! 
I’, Naylor. Results are given of a study of the reaction of hydrogen 
ulfide with olefins, including polyisoprenes, with special refer- 
ence to reactive capacity in the presence of free sulfur. “Part 11 
Reaction of Sulfur with Squalene and with Rubber.” By George 
I, Bloomfield. The reaction of squalene with sulfur is used t 
study the mechanism of rubber vulcanization. The efficiency of 
sulfur as a cross-linking agent during vulcanizaiton of squalene 
is shown to be ot low order. 


“Kinetic Studies in the Chemistry of Rubber and Related 
Materials. II. The Kinetics of Oxidation of Unconjugated 
Oletins. III. Thermochemistry and Mechanisms of Olefin er 
tion.” By J L. Bolland and Geoffrey Gee. Publication No. 74. 17 
pages. In the first paper the production ot an unsaturated a. 
peroxide is shown to comprise a chain reaction initiated by the 
production of free radicals from the olefin. The second paper con- 
sides some possible alternative reactions of these free radicals on 
the basis of energy requirements for reaction. The structure ot 
the olefin is shown to influence the relative ease of these processes 
and reactions. 


“Firestone Farm Market Manual.” Iirestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. 76 pages. This new manual for tire and imple- 
ment dealers contains complete information of the selection, han- 
dling, and maintenance of all types of farm tires. Contents include 
tire specifications for all tractors, combines and farm implements ; 
instructions on change-overs, mounting and repairing of farm 
tires and tubes; data on tire construction, load capacities , recom- 
mended inflation pressures, and liquid weighting of tractor tires 
information on retreading services; data tables on rims, bat- 
teries, and spark plugs; and discussions of Firestone’s farm adver- 
tising and promotion activities. 


“DC Antifoam A.” Dow Corning Silicone Notebook, Com- 
pound Series No. 1. February, 1947. Dow Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich. 4+ pages. The physical properties of DC Anti- 
foam A are described herein, together with information on meth- 
ods of use, methods for determining its efficiency, and results of 
comparative studies showing its value when tested against other 
foam suppressors. The pamphlet also lists a number of industries 
in which the usefulness of the material has been established, 
including the synthetic rubber industry. 


“Milton Roy Controlled Volume Chemical and High Pres- 
sure viewer gion ” Milton Roy Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 32 pages. This 
illustrated catalog describes the company’s line of pumps, giving 
design features, operational data, and recommended applications. 
Besides a chart in color offers recommended materials of con- 


struction tor use with some 168 different chemicals and reagents 
\Iso included are plan dimensions, shipping weights, and capaci 
ty pressure charts for the various pumps 


“GE esemaiee Varnishes. ” General Electric Co.. Pittsfield, 








40) page Phis booklet gives complete technical and appli 
( data on the company’s insulating varnishes. Thirty-six 
varnishes of different types are discussed, and the data given 
cover specifications, electrical a. rties, film properties, cure and 
ging, chemical properties, and baking and air-drying cycles f 
each type of varnish. 

“Organic Nitrogen Compounds.” Carbide & Carbon Chemi 
cals Corp., 30 E. 42nd St, New York 17, N. Y. 31 pages 
This booklet gives detailed information on the properties, speci 
ications 1 uses of the ¢ ky amines, alkylene amines, alkar 
lamines, and acetoacetaryl bainates. A bibliography of references 
to amines is also included, 


‘American eg American Standards Association, 
E. 45th St., New Yorl N. Y. 24 pages. This is the latest list 
ot the 864 standards val for use by industry by the Asso 
ciation. The standards listed included definitions of terms, ma- 
terial specifications, work methods, and product tests for metal- 
lic and non-metallic materials. The field of rubber is represented 
by five testing methods and five product specifications 
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“Phthalic Anhydride.” Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 50 pages. Detailed 
information on the properties, purity, and performance of phthalic 
anhydride is presented herein, supplemented by many charts, 
tables, and illustrations. There are also sections on testing 
methods, a comprehensive list of products and applications, a 
chart of typical reactions, a bibliography on use of phthalic an- 


hydride, and a table on properties of esters and other derivatives. 


“Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 
Calendar Year 1944. Volume I—United States Import and Export 
Statistics.” Section B, and Supplement. For sale by Superintend- 
ent of Documents, ae: States Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D. C. Prices $2.25 for Section B; $2 for Sup- 
plement. Section B a Volume I gives import and export. sta- 
tistics in country of origin and country of destination arranged 
according to commodity. The Supplement gives import and ex- 
port statistics in commodities arranged according to customs 
districts. 


“Tire Valve Converting Manual.” Revised, November, 1946. 
A. Schrader’s Son, division of Scovill Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn 
17, N. Y. 16 pages. This manual provides information on the 
changes in tire valve converting and replacement practice re- 
sulting from the development of the wide base rim and “W” 
tube for trucks and buses. By means of tables and diagrams 
the manual tells which valve to use for a specific rim and tube 
combination and shows how to make the correct first and 
second bends in the valve to fit the old and new rim designs. 


“Pest Control Simplified.” United States Rubber Co.. Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 20 pages. This booklet gives 
an extensive list of agricultural insects and diseases and sug- 
gests a remedial agent for each. Instructions are given for 
proper treatment of seeds, bulbs, and lawn turf and for spray- 
ing vegetables, flowers, trees, and shrubs. A discussion of weed 
killers is also included. 


“Effect of Mixing Temperatures on Neoprene Tread 
Stock.” BL-220. February 15, 1947. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 4 pages. Laboratory test data. 
charts, and formulations show that Neoprene GR-M_ tread 
stocks should be mixed at the lowest possible temperatures. 
rhe discharge temperature of Banbury-mixed stocks should not 
exceed 240° F. and should be kept well below this level if at 
all possible. The data indicate that high temperature mixing 
does not provide any advantages to compensate for the definite 
disadvantages of this method. 


“The Chemistry of Fatty Acids.” Armour & Co., 1355 W. 
3lst St., Chicago 9, Ill. 12 pages. This technical booklet should 
be of interest to all concerned with fatty acids or their deriva- 
tives. After an introduction on the sources and composition of 
fatty acids, there are tables giving the formulae and properties 
of both unsaturated and saturated fatty acids, together with a 
discussion of their chemistry. The chemistry of fatty acid deri 
vatives is discussed in some detail, and information is presented 
on applications of these derivatives. An extensive bibliography 
t books and periodicals is appended. 


“Specifications for Government Synthetic Rubbers.” [i- 
fective January 1, 1947. Office of Rubber Reserve, Recgn- 
struction Finance Corp., 811 Vermont Ave., Washington 25, 
D). C. 63 pages. This new edition of specifications incorporates 
the changes necessary to bring it into agreement with devel- 
opments in the government synthetic rubber program. In_ the 
first section on specification limits, specifications for GR-S-3s, 
GR-S-Black-1AC, and GR-A have been eliminated, and those 
for the newer rubbers added, including GR-S-16, GR-S-17, GR- 
S-00, GR-S-10-AC, GR-S 40-AC, GR-S-Black-2, and the five 
types of GR-S latices. Minor changes have been made in the 
specifications for the older GR-S types, particularly in maximum 
content of volatile matter. The second section, on sampling, now 


contains directions for sampling of the GR-S latices. The third 
section, “Chemical Methods,” gives a new method for testing 
—t No changes have been made in the fourth section 


n physical methods except for deletion of the test for viscosity 
aa gelling of GR-S solutions. A new fifth section on latex 
methods has been added and contains tests on total 
residual styrene, total soap, pH, surface tension, turbidity, vis 
cosity, and Mooney viscosity of the latex film. A new appendix 
nm weight of total solids in tank cars has also been added. 


solids, 
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Specialists in the 


design and manv- 






facture of models 
and CERAMIC 
production 

forms for 
dipped 
LATEX 
products. 









inquiries 
are solicited” 


WENCZEL GOMPANY 
KLAGG & ENTERPRISE AVENUES 
MAIL ADDRESS — BOX 908 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE TRENTON 2-7132 

















‘aqueous VINYL COATINGS 
ET HYL CELLULOSE LACQUERS 


FABRIC, oe LEATHER» 


Functional Properties — Grease resist- 
ant, oil resistant, water repellent, ex- 
cellent ageing 
Superior Properties— Non-discoloring, 
non-tacky, non-blocking, high film 
strength, low temperature flexibility 
Latex Compounds: 
Natural, GR-S, Buna N, Neoprene 


RESIN EMULSIONS — TACKIFIERS — EXTENDERS 
REENFORCING RESINS 


Agawam Chemicals ue. 


A COMPLETE LABORATORY SERVICE 


LABORATORY AND OFFICES 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


is/ 
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ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS INC. 


| “ANACEMENT Consunpay re 
| JOSEPH C. Lewis 


PRESIDENT 





ENGINEERING - ARCHITECTURE - ACCOUNTING 
ORGANIZATION - METHODS - COSTS 


230 EAST BERRY STREET FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 








MOLDS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 


Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 
MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN. 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE Co. 


(9 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 























FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
OKE 


FRED L. BRO MARSHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 
Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


The H.O. Canfield Co. 


MANUFACTURE 


Mo!ded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 
Washers of all kinds 








¢ 


Wirile for prices and samples 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
424 North Wood Street 


Offices and Works 























| 





Chicago Office 
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“Latex Foam.” Rubber Development Bureau, 1631 KK St 
N. W., Washington. D. C. 10 pages. This is a fact-summat 
on latex foam which discusses. the properties of the materia 
how it is made, its uses and advantages, its availability a1 
supplies, and the sources of the foam, giving the names an 
trade names of the six domestic manutacturers. 


“List of Inspected Fire Protection Equipment and Mate- 
rials.” January, 1947. 189 pages. “Bi-Monthly Supplement to 
All Lists of Inspected Appliances, Equipment, Materials.” 
February, 1947. 62 pages. Both from Underwriter’s Laborator 
ies, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St.. Chicago, I. “Protecting Men at 
Work.” Industrial Accident Prevention Associations, Inc... Toros 
to, Ont., Canada. “Converse Handball Handbook.” Convers 
Rubber Co.. Malden 48, Mass. 30) pages. 
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AFRICA 


Porr-Gericke Rubber, Ltd., recently was formed in) Johannes 
burg to exploit a process for coagulating rubber latex. The firm 
has been granted exclusive yes license for the process by 
greement with the owners of the patent rights, the Research 
Corp. of South Atrica (Prop.), Ltd. The new company intends 
to install units, on a royalty basis, on L antations in Belgian 
Congo and eventually also on plantations in) Malaya, Sumatra, 
Java, and other rubber producing centers. 

During 1946, production by Dunlop, South Africa, Ltd., the 
largest rubber factory here, is said to have been twice that of 
1939 and five times the original estimated output of the factory. 
Phis considerable expansion has necessitated the erect m oof new 
facilities including additions to the main factory, an administrative 
block which will also house the laboratories and technical de 
artment, railway sidings, loading platforms, a road, and bridges. 
The construction program, said to cost £350,000, is nearing com- 
pletion, and most of the new, up-to-date equipment, which has 
heen arriving since the end of the war, has been installed. 


ROOMS, 


\ 
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Market Reviews 


COTTON AND FABRICS 


NE York ( nN EXCHANGE 
\\ Exp ( SING PRICES 
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STEADY and optimistic cotton mar- 
A ket last month saw both spot and tu 
rise. From a price of 34.80¢ on 
spot quotations rose to 
peak ot 30.75¢ on March 28 
and, cl at 36.39¢ on March 31. The 
April futures price followed along, start- 

t 32.s8¢ on March 1, rising to the 
15¢ on March 29, and closed 


March 31 








influencing the rising market 
were: (1) the strong statistical position 
f cotton; (2) the steadiness of mill buy- 


rapid consumption rate; (3) 


ing and their 
export demand, including 





the increasing 

anticipated UNRRA allocations; (4) spec- 
ulative short coverings and new buyings 
based on delayed preparations in the 
South for the new season; (5) the re- 
wrt of the Exchange's Service Bureau 


stocks at the end of Feb- 
ruary were estimated at 7,888,000 bales, 
the smallest end-February stock since 
the report that the Con- 
gressional bill to extend the Commodity 
Credit Corp. until January 1, 1948, had 
been approved in committee 

The Bureau of the Census reported that 
840.463 bales cotton were consumed by 
domestic mills during February. Pro- 
during the current season was 

8.513.489 running bales, the 
shortest crop since 192] but some 200,000 
bal than the trade had foreseen 
n the basis of December estimates. Total 
1947-48 cotton plantings were estimated 
at 19,723,000 acres, an increase of 8.5% 


t the cur- 


J } 
that domestx 


7 > P } 
1929; and (¢ 
"1 
1 


ver final harvested acre: 





nt season, but some acres be- 

w Department of IT goals 
his small increase is reported due to 
shortages of fertilizer and seed and _ the 
igh cost of tarm labor. 


The grade index of the 1946 crop was 
at 94.6, a level 


higher than the previous ve 


considerably 
ar. The aver 


. . } 
estimated 

















age staple length of 1 6/32 inches for 1946 
is the st on record, being 1 2/32 
‘ 
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the market as high bidders for substitute 
materials. As an example, with rubber 
companies able to secure better deliveries 
on such items as the 40-inch 56x56 3.60 
vard and 40-inch 56x48 4.30 yard sheet- 
ings, the demand from these companies 
for quick delivery of the 40-inch 48x40 
3.75 vard sheeting will diminish at 26¢. 
Bureau of the Census statistics show 
141,483,000 linear vards of tire cord and 
fabric to have been produced in the last 
quarter of 1946. This total represents an 
11.1°¢ increase over the third quarter of 
1946 and a 25.7 increase over the cor- 
responding quarter of 1945. Of this total, 
85,036,000 linear yards were of cotton con- 
struction; while 56,447,000 linear vards 
were of rayon and nylon. Of the cotton 
types, 42,668,000 linear yards went into 
woven tire cord fabrics; 21,708,000, into 
chafer and all other tire fabrics; and 20,- 
660,000 into non-woven tire cords. Of the 
rayon and nylon types, 50,589,000 linear 
vards went into woven tire cord and all 
other tire fabrics; while 5,858,000 linear 
yards went into non-woven tire cords. 





RAYON 


he A result of new rayon gray cloth 
price increases, prices of finished goods 
may be expected to advance as much as 
13¢¢, particularly for the filament yarn 
weaves and the better grades of piled 
varn gray cloths which are in active de- 
mand. With the consumer balking at 
higher prices and many houses strapped 
with large inventories of hard-to-move 
finished goods, distributers were pessimis- 
tic on future prospects of the industry. 
\nticipated increases in yardage for second- 
quarter rayon gray good allocations were 
not materializing. A few increases were 
noted, but these did not exceed 5, and 
hopes that new constructions and loomage 
would be available were dashed. 

Prices of the high-tenacity, tire-type 
Viscose varns were advanced 4¢ per pound 
by the largest producer. The prices of 
the 1100, 1650 and 2200 denier construc- 
tions are now 53¢, 52¢, and 51¢ per pound, 
respectively. These prices are now uni- 
form for all producers, the 1¢-per-pound 
premium formerly charged on the 1650 
and 2200 yarns by some producers having 
been eliminated. 

Total domestic shipments of rayon in 
February totaled some 70,300,000 pounds. 
or 8% below January (owing primarily 
to the fewer working days). For the 
1 two months this year, domestic de- 
liveries of rayon amounted to 147,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 10% over deliveries 
during the same period in 1946. 








SCRAP RUBBER 





rap rubber market continues 
t as reclaimers refuse to pay 
es for scrap. The reclaimers 
insist that they are faced with competition 
from synthetic and plastic materials, si 
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cannot afford to pay more. Scrap dealers 
maintain that the reclaimers are not buy- 
ing because of expectations of great 
available supplies of scrap tires late 
the spring. Trading is generally very 
spotty. It is reported that larger dealers 
are refusing to absorb Butyl inner tubes 
indicating that they will neither buy n 
ship such materials. Some GR-S red str1; 
tubes are still being accepted, but in 
limited quantities. 

Lower prices for tire and tube scray 
were reported, with Akron prices off 
$19 per ton for tires and $45 per ton i 
No. 1 natural peelings. Mixed auto tube 
prices dropped to 5.5¢ per pound in thx 
East, and 5.125¢ per pound at Akro 
Tire splitting operations are virtually at 
a standstill, with very little demand fo: 
peelings, particularly those of the svt 
thetic grades. 

Following are dealers’ buying prices tor 
scrap rubber, in carload lots, delivered 
points indicated : 











Eastern Akr 
O, 
per Ton) 
Mixed auto tires $1 
Truck and bus tires 19.1 
Beadless tires ..... navee lace 25 
S.A.G. passenger (natural) 18 
CPSNTUUETIC) 5 os vies sig ees ION not 
Truck (natural) 15.50 16.4 
tS eee now 
No. 1 peelings (natural) .. $5.00 45 
(Synthetic) .i..ass nom. n 
et ere eee not 
o. 2 peelings (natural) 30.60 31.00 
(Synthetic) Fede bre sis lho-» oe NALS non 
(Recap.) ... .. nom, non 
No. 3 28.10 29. 
(Synthe ; nom, nor 
(¢ per Lb.) 
Mixed auto tubes ...... oe oe at 
Red passenger tubes ; 7.25 spe 
Black passenger tubes ..... 6.25 6.2 
Truck tubes ..... : 6.0 6. 
Mixed puncture-proof tubes 41] 2 
Aire brake hose ............ nom. 
Rubber boots and shoes .. . nom nor 





Fixed Government Prices* 


Price per Pound 


Civilian Civilian 
U se 


Guayule s¢ J 


Guayule (carload lots) ........ $0.17% $0.31 

Latex 

Normal (tank car lots) ... .. 2954 43% 

Creamed (tank car lots) ...... 30 44% 

Centrifuged (tank car lots) ....  .31 454 

Heat-Concentrated (carload drums).32% 47 

Plantation Grades 

No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets. .2534 .40 
1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe 25% 40 
2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe.... .25% 394; 
TX Brown Grepe op.0s 5000.0 24% 38% 
ZK. Brown Crepe .cccvccscss «te 38548 
2 Remilled Blankets (Amber) 24%, 3854 
3 Remilled Blankets (Amber) .24% 385% 

OUCH BOW «66 <00n.ass mere | 

Synthetic Rubber 

GR-M (Neoprene GN) .... ; 2714 4 

SRD: TOAD). 6oe cas es 181, 36 

aed CIE) nice cdcces ; : 18'% 3 

Wild Rubber 

Upriver Coarse ( \ <78 pe 





I 

(Washed and dr 

Islands Fine (crud 
} jy 


asned and dried 








grades of all rubbe 


17, p. 169, May, 


*For a complete list o 
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Service and Reliability — For Your Rubber Needs 


CRUDE RUBBER 


PLANTATION * WILD * BALATAS * GUMS * GUAYULE 


In Akron LIQUID LATEX In New York 
E. P. LAMBERT CoO. SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


First Central Tower Akron 8, Ohio 80 Broad St. New York 4, N. Y. 
HEmlock 2188 Whitehall 4-8907 























S\ 





Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OFIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS «+ BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 


CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL 


r 











QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
66 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


‘Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator r wpe 
PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 
. ms for every condition 
HOSE x , 





for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 
Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 
HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Faclory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. 





NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 











CAMACHINE 26-4D » 


For quantity production of 
perfect, clean-cut rolls of 


FRICTION TAPE 


Rolls produced on Camachines separate easily and 
have clean frayless edges which will not ravel. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 













CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY - occ NY 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
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Rims Approved and Branded by 
The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
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ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) - ight face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) By ld face type $1.00 per line (eight words 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 


\ 


Replies forwarded without charge 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, i ee 



































- SITUATIONS | WANTED SITUATIONS OPEN 
TECHNICAL EXECUTIVE WITH 206 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN CRUDE RUBBER: YOUNG MAN. EXPERIENCED. KNOWLEDGI 
rubber and plastics desires executive position in management, sales, trade conditions also consumers Details treate contidentiall \d ss 
technical service, or laboratory. College trained. Capable, efficient, Pox No. 823, care of INpta RuspeeR Wor-Lp 
and xble to produce results. Qualified in management, compound- 
ing, research, development, and testing. Age 37, family. Address TECHNICAL MAN WiTH SOME COMPOUNDING AND FACTORY 
Box No. 826, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. experience for midwest company processing mechanical goods. Please 
write fully, giving experience and setary expected. Address Box 
FACTORY SUPT... SMALL MECHANICAL GOODS FACTORY DE- No. 824, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
sired, 18 years’ experience. Expert calender operator, Mill and com- 
pound supervisor, thorough knowledge of mechanical products and CHEMIST: YOUNG MAN WITH PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE FOR 
general management. Available two weeks after interview. Salary small molding and extruding plant. Give full details. Apply MAR- 
86,000. Address Box No. 827, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. TIN RUBBER COMPANY, INC... Long Branch, New Jersey. 
RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST, M.:S., M.. I. T. FORMER INSTRUC TIME-STUDY MAN: WITH ALL-AROUND RUBBER FACTORY 
with two years of experience in chemical research and compounding experience. Give full details. Apply MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY, 
vith leading rubber manufacturer seeks research-development work. Prefer INC., Long Branch, New Jersey. 
Midwest Available immediately. Address Lox No. 832, care of IND 
RuBBER WoRLD WANTED: GRADUATE CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
Tor Wort issistant « t st 1 ru e! rit t 1 ( 1 t t 
UBBRER CHEMIST, MARRIED, 20 YEARS’ ee IN State etail in first handwritter ter ge, edu nM; ¢ ‘ 
fing. Thoroughly experienced orm and producti ea any, and remuneration expected Acdress P N $23. ft INpb 
lendered and s-read goods from synthetic rub Rupper WorLD 
her \lso experienced in latex and = synthetic sives ress 
| No. 833, care of INpIA RusBperR WorRLb DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST FOR RESEARCH AND CONTROL 
ft synthetic and tral rubler sives Met ta re st 
SALES MANAGER, 20 YE pps * SALES AND MANAGEMENT EX perience a. EXPE | s ss | N 
perience Technical backgroun: n rubber and plastics. Has handled 829, care of INDIA R R Wor 
arket surveys. advertising, ne sales promotion for manufacturers and 
jesalers Address Box No. 837, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD IN NEW ENGLAND WELL-ESTABLISHED PLANT HAS AN 


opening for a thoroughly exp rienecd man to supervise production. 


ASSISTANT TO TECHNICAL MAN AGE R OF MEDIUM-SIZE - Must have thorough knowledge of modern production metheds. State 
t desires greater responsibility and opp. vitl vressive sina particulars regarding experience, availability, and = salary required 


in first letter. Address Box No. 8250, care of INDEA RUBBER 












medium-sized cor three sues 
exper in f tic rubbers. WORLD. 
sponge rubber prod int in Breda 
| M.1.T.. 1941. Sing of INDIA DEVELOP we CHEMIST; YOUNG, WITH SEN ERAL YEARS 
RUBBER WORLD : industry for \ nt tk on synthetic rubbers 
i A Ky I ROOM SUPERINTENDENT WITH PRACTICAL. EXPERI k Area. ‘ s 
‘ I ompounding, mixing, calenderit res, sundries, footwear, and S Enelose s ss | N 
n seeks pos n with resvonsible concer: Address Box No D 
INDI YAR NER WORL DD. 
RUBBER CHEMIST: GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPERIENCED 
CHEMIST RESEARCH AND DEVE LLOP = Eek, E x" TE NSIVE EX man with new company ino northern Atabama., Complete plant 
t ce resin rubbers. thermoplasties. ce € sensitive reclaiming and finished products flooring, sponge. shoe soling. ete. 





s responsible position progressive growing anv: West Fxcellent housing in city of 50,000 Gocd salary and profit-sharing 


( ~ t dered Address Box N 842, care ae TINDLL RUBBER deal can be arranged for man who knows his business. Address Box 
No. 836, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





WORLD 











The JAMES F. MUMPER Company a. © oe | @ gee 


Complete plant engineering service for increased efficiency. Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
New plants, alterations, modernization, automatic machine Resins — Solvents —- Glues — Plasticizers 
design, for the rubber industry. Ask for references. Other Raw Materials 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


313-14-15 Everett Bldg. Akron 8, Ohio 
8) Beaver Street, New York 5 Hanover 2-6970 























Outstanding in the Rubber Field- FLEXO JOINTS for Safety and Dependability 


Wherever swing pipe joints are needed to carry steam, compressed air, water, 
oil or other fluids through pipe lines — Flexo Joints have proven their safety 
and dependability in service throughout the industry. In four styles. Pipe sizes 


from V4" to 3”. 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO., Inc., 4651 Page Blvd., St. Louis 13, Mo. 














TYPE “A” TYPE “3B” In Canada: S. A. ARMSTRONG, Ltd., 115 Dupont St., Toronto 5, Ont TYPE “F” TYPE “H” 
CABLE ADDRESS iy YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE RUBBER LENI PELePrieON 
ROTEXRUB-NEWARK, N.. J HUMPBOLD 


ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
IMPORT OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE EXPORT 


437 RIVERSIDE AVE. NEWARK 4, N. J. 
GRADED RUBBER WASTE — UNVULCANIZED COMPOUNDS — TIRE AND TUBE SCRAP — VINYL PLASTIC SCRAP 
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TESTED 1s TRUSTED 


Making CLOSE CONTROL a routine 


Through the use of “Scott Testers, you maintain close 
control of materials and manufacture so that potential 


troubles are stopped before they start. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. ‘vies’: 


Standard of the World 











THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


537 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 

























ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 








Crown Rubber Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 






BOSTON MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 

















COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 
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INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Januar 
UN aan RED Onantit \ O 


MAN \ RED 
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Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
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Miyasaki & Co., Inc., 


kinds of rubber 


26 Nichome, Waigan-dori, Kobe, Japan. Managing Director 


Miyasaki expects that trade will soon return to a normal state. 


firm of importers and exporters, wrot 
s recently to say that it is still carrying on a business in a 
and general merchandise as before the war, a 





—— | 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


VANTED: BY OLD-ESTABLISHED RUBBER MANUFAC TURER 


s representative with technical knowledge of Hose, Belting, Packing, CHARLES SLAUGHTER & co. 


i and Extruded Specialties. Area: Metropolitan New York, Address 
820. care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


66 Beaver Street 


INVENTOR REOUIRES FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO MANI 
cture patented rubber product with a tremendous potential, One hundre: New York 4, N. Y & 
I t ed. Write A. ROBERT 









two hundred thousat ars estimate 
\MICO, Cove Rd., Stonington, Conn, 
Telephone Cable Address 
COMPLETE PLANT FOR SALE: LONG ESTABLISHED, PRO BOwling Green 9-1934 “SLAUT” 
ing tank and = pipe linings, rubber-covered rolls, plastic — films 
New equipment. Panbury, mill, calender, etc. Address Box Ne. 841, 
of InpiA RusperR WorxLpD 
MISCELLANEOUS SPOT 


MANUFACTURERS “solid rubber molded parts made to your specit 
ations from your molds (mold ipplied), also extruded strip, lathe cut 
RUBBER COMPANY, 507 


m Is Sl 
washers, die cut parts. THE STALWART 
Fitth Ave., New York. (MU 7-7335.) FUTURES 











HYCAR OR-25 SOLUTION (22% SOLIDS) IN MEK-XYLOL FOR 
sale-—4,000 te 5,000 Ibs Address Box No. 840, care of INpIA RUBBER 
WORLD 


2 i Members 
PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY bs 
CONSULTING TECHNOLOGIST SYNTHETIC RUBBER Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


Chemical and physical tests, formulas, product 
development, new plant construction, and engi- New York Stock Exchange 


neering. 


New York Cotton Exchange 


Fairhaven Massachusetts 
ee — New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. and other principal 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff , 
with completely equipped Isboratories are prepared to Commodity Exchanges 


render you Every Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for “The Consulting Chemist and Your Business” 
29 W. 15th St. New York 11, N. Y. 








BUTENE POLYMERS Specialists in 


for data, write to 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION ; . 
245 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. Intricate Moldin 











SEMI-PNEUMATIC TIRES — ALL SIZES 
Grips of all types and Pedal Pads. 


All types moulded goods; motor mount- 
ings. Design and engineering service avyail- 
able. 


FROM NATURAL RECLAIMED” AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER KARMAN RUBBER CO. 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. SANDUSKY UNiversity 2161 AKRON, O. 


Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. STANfgrp 


Makers of Stamford ‘“‘Factice” Vuleanized Oil 
(Reg. U. S. Pat, Off.) 
SINCE 1900 
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INDIA RUBBER WORLD 








OUR NEW 
MACHINERY 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES N 
CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS E 
BRAKES—LIFT TABLES W 
MILLS—MIXERS 
SUSAN GRINDERS 


L. ALBERT & SON 


COAST-TO-COAST 
TRENTON. N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 





“9 R OUR 5-POINT 

Cc ;E REBUILDING PROCESS 
H B 1—INSPECTION 
rou 2—DISASSEMBLY 

N - 3—REBUILDING 
ee 4—MODERNIZING 

Y 5—GUARANTEE 














An International Standard of 
Measurement for 


Hardness @ — Elasticity 


Plasticity of Rubber. ete. 


I. the DUROMETER and ELASTOM- 
ETER (23rd year) 

These are all factors vital in the selection 

of raw material and the control of your 

processes to attain the required modern 

Standards of Quality in the Finished 

Product. Universally adopted. 

It is economic extravagance to be with- 
out these instruments. Used free handed 
in any position or on Bench Stands, con- 
venient, instant registrations, fool proof. 

{sk for our Descriptive Bulletins and 

Price List R-4 and R-5 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
Van Wyek Ave. and Carll St. JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


fgents in all foreign countries 











New Rubber Spreaders 
Churns, Pony Mixers 
Saturators 
Used—Rebuilt— 
Rubber—Chemical and 
Paint Machinery 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Loeust Street Medford. Mass. 














HYDRAULIC VALVES 


Operating, Glebe, Angle, or Check Valves— 
Hydraulic Presses, Accumulators, Pumps, etc. 
-For almost any size or pressure. 





Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Continued 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


L1Ol [DATING obey ps EQUIPMENT (BOSTON AREA ; 
ims, 4+ openit Red I M 
er se as ction rive and aviritene ) 1° + \I vith : 
Hy raulic Rubber Cutter. 6 ; x 8 Aldrich Triplex Hydraulic P 
7 ! Many Other Items. Send r Detailed List ON 
SOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO: INC... 13:16 Park Kow N 
. Deed 
FOR SALE EXPERIMENTAL MILI \ 
Ya rt TESSES. Ih Shoe 
( : }) ge ( ] H I | 
s r. I Ss der Pyvroxvl Ss 
( 2 g I M ( 1 |! 

I g Machu Mil Mill ( 1 = 
R Pubing Ma : x HH | I \ H 
Presses, ( st I \ I N 

Ixnp R R WorRLI 
hea: SALE b say shy one 7 SIZE 15, l GAI JA iS. Mix 
‘ \ XP. Gal. D : Mixer Stokes RD4 Rota Prefer 
r. M nes, 13/16” dia., also 5/16” & 16"; Ne / I 
Mix | el 1 8” R Rubt Mill: 400-t I I 
I Lat Stock H hic Y f Lh 
5 tor H ira Presse & A 
Molding Machine Mixers: G Ke mt 
WE BUY YOUR su RPLUS MACHINERY 
STEIN EFOUIPMENT CO 
$126 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
FOR SALE: ONE 220-\ ui ae ATT LABORATORY DRYIN 
ven range to 55 F., in low, medium, and high heat. 18”) by 
yy 24 () Knowlton laboratory | adler iting are ] I 6’ 
Used very little Address Box No. 834, care of Inptia RupBer Wort 
FOR SALE: 2 W. & P. 100-GAL. DOUBLE ARM MIXERS—SIGMA 
Blades, Jacketed, Hydraulic Tilt, #15 JMN; 1—W. & P Gal. Laborator 
“eee Double \rm Jackete Ball & Jewel “Imperial” Rota Cut 
‘ 1 “eee Stillmar 12” ‘te ddr aulic Press, 100-Ton: 2—-Stokes Rotar 
DD rz Mac Mo What Have You For Sal Pitt 
MACHINERY & EOUIPMENT CORP. 533 West Broadway, Ne Vor 
A ee 


SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 


DRESS SHIELDS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS 

BABY PANTS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS 

SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. MERS, 


RUBBER APRONS 
STOCKINET SHEETS 
RUBBER SHEETS 
RAINCAPES & COATS 











RAND RUBBER CO. 








GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE —-* FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 


319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 





HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK. N. J 
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April, 1947 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
onsultati and Technical Service 
| Paper, Textile nn Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
| Molded Specialties Cut Rubber Thread 
537 INDUSTRIAL TRUST a? a. DING, 
PROVIDENCE 3, 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES WANTED 


WANTED: 1 Cameron cutting machine, Model 4-1) Camachine 326, 50” 


eterred Address Box No, 818, care of INDIA Rupper Wor vp. 


ONE NO. 9 BANBURY MIXER IN GOOD CONDITION, ADDRESS 
Box No. 819, care of [Nota RuppeR Worep 
ADDRESS BOX NO, 822, 


WANTED: ONE 23 BANBURY MIXER 
1 i Ixpia Rupper Worep 


WANTED: 6 x 12 ABORATORY PLASTIC MILL, NEW OR 
sed \ddres HOOVER COLOR CORPORATION, 1250 Sixth Ave., 
New York, x. 7. 


WANTED TO BUY ONE USED LABORATORY BANBURY AND 
one used laboratory extruder for insulated wire. Both should be in 
good condition. Write giving complete description of units and mo- 
tor and price. Address Box No. 828. care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


WANTED: ONE VULCANIZER APPROXIMATELY 8’ x 20’. AD- 
dress Box No. 835, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
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Old established 


British Manufacturers of 
Plastic and Rubber merchandise are 


interested in’ manufacturing under licence or outright 
purchase in (a) British Isles and (b) British Empire 
and Continental Europe a range of specialised 
rubber and plastic productions. Primarily in 

terested in toys and games. sports, surgical and domestic 


productions. 


Write with full details to Box No. 1250 
e/o 10, Hertford Street, Mayfair. London. ENGLAND 











WANTED TO BUY 


One rubber strainer. Minimum 
capacity, 1000 pounds per hour. 


THE CRESCENT COMPANY, INC. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 








WANTED 


6 Braiders in good condition to braid hose 2! 

O.D. Give complete details in first letter, when and 

where inspection can be made, and best price. 
Address: 

Box No. 817, Care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


anted 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


CASH PAID 





BY FOR CAPITAL STOCK or ASSETS 
large financially powerful diversified organizattoy 
» add another enterprise t present holdu 


Existing Personnel Nermally Retained 














AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


WATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. ‘ a HARTFORD, CONN. 
epresentatives 





Akron San Francisco New York 











GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


Aldrich Pump Co. Vertical Triplex HYDRAULIC 
PUMPS, 274” x 8”, equipped with Herringbone Gears, 
67.5 GPM. Maximum pressure for intermittent duty 
2,200 Ibs., for continuous duty 1,800 Ibs. Pump and 
motor mounted on common bed plate. 

Motors are 75 HP, 3/60/220-440 volts, 1740 RPM. 
Complete with starting panel, consisting of G. E. motor- 
starter switch, push button control, square “D” Switch, 
and capacitator. 

Purchased new 3!2 years ago. Excellent condition. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


13-16 PARK ROW NEW YORK 7, N. Y 











P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. 


HOWE MACHINERY CO. INC. | 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


30 GREGORY AVENUE 
Designers and Builders of 
"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Latering, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Fiipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 








GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user. 


All Rubber Manufacturers Get Our Offerings 
Regularly. They need such units as 
RUBBER MILLS CALENDERS 
BANBURY and W & P MIXERS 
EXTRUDERS VULCANIZERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Quicker Action and Better Price 
Send Full Details and YOUR Price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 


6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 











INDIA RUBBER WORLD 





NDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


This index is maintained for the convenience of 
It is not a part of the advertisers’ 
Inp1IA| RuBBER WoRLD assumes no 
correctness. 


OuT readers. 
contract, and 


responsibility to advertisers for its 
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OF SATISFACTION 


Our nationwide organization 

is always on the alert to give you 
good service. For Scrap Rubber, 
Crude Rubber, Plastics Scrap... 
call your nearest Schulman office 
to get what you need when 

you need it. The Schulman Symbol 


stands for your 


satisfaction! x 
A. Schulman Inc. 


790 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON, OHIO 


OFFICES 
Akron « New York ¢ Boston 


E. St. Louis ° Long Beach 


WAREHOUSES 
Akron °¢ E. St. Louis 


Long Beach ¢ Jersey City 





“Since the boss sent our liners 
to Cleveland Liner for see 


ing, we've had no trouble: as a —— 
Ae: 

stock adhesions— no down time: Par er 

—the work moves aloAg: OE Ses 


i 
3 
at 


$185 


smoothly.”’ _ a 


¥ 
Ls + 
© «att ‘ 


< “x 
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As your stock leaves the calendar, roll it into a 
Climco Processed Liner. You will save costly pro- 
duction delays by getting perfect separation at the 
bias cutter and cutting tables. Many other advantages are to 
be had through the use of Climco Liners: Horizontal storage % 
of stocks is facilitated . . . lint and ravelings are eliminated 

. freshness and tackiness are preserved . . . gauges can 
be more closely maintained . . . latitude in compounding is 
enlarged .. . brushing and cleaning of liners are avoided 
and liner life is increased several times. 


Let us tell you about Cleveland Liner’s twenty-five years 
service to the rubber industry. Better yet, give Climco 
Processed Liners a trial in your plant. hipaa 
ILLUSTRATED 
THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO.” = [ ““traurst 
5508 MAURICE AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 4, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: 'BLUELINER” 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 25 Years 
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